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PREPARATORY SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


THE CLASSICS AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. 


On the table before me are two piles of manuscript, — the 
one made up of between four and five hundred “compositions,” 
as they are called, prepared by the Harvard College students 
in the “English A” elementary course for the current year, — 
the other, a pile some six inches deep, is made up of examina- 
tion books of the candidates who offered themselves last June for 
admission to Harvard from twelve preparatory schools or acad- 
emies. The names of these twelve schools or academies will 
presently be given; the examination books contain translations 
into English from “advanced” Latin or Greek. The students 
who prepared the papers averaged nineteen years of age. 

A comparison of the papers composing the two sets, one with 
another, — for the student responsible for each examination book 
was also the writer of one of the “compositions,” —is very sug- 
gestive. So far as the “compositions” are concerned, space will 
not admit of their reproduction here, nor is that reproduction 
necessary. This portion of the ground has already been gone 
over sufficiently in the recent report of the visiting committee of 
the Board of Overseers on the course of Composition and Rhet- 
oric, extracts from which are included in the present issue of this 
Magazine. It is enough to say that the eighty examples of 
compositions, either printed as part of that report or reproduced 
in facsimile in the appendix to it, give a fair, not to say an 
actually favorable idea of the work done in “English A.” As 
respects facility in expression, correctness in spelling, and neat- 
ness of manuscript, there is no material difference between the 
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papers on which that report was based and those more recently 
prepared. It is the comparison of the compositions with the 
examination books prepared by the same students, and the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom, to which attention will now be 
called. 

In a forcible and well-considered paper entitled “ Wherein 
Popular Education has Failed,’”’ printed in the December issue of 
the Forum, President Eliot, referring to the power of properly 
expressing one’s thoughts, says: “This power is to be procured 
only by much practice in the mother-tongue, and this practice 
should make part of every child’s education from beginning to 
end. So far as a good style can be said to be formed or created 
at all, it is ordinarily formed by constant practice under judicious 
criticism. If this practice and criticism are supplied, it is unim- 
portant whether the student write an historical narrative, or a 
translation from Xenophon, or a laboratory note-book.” And 
again, later on: “Strangest of all, from bottom to top of the 
educational system, the art of expressing one’s thought clearly 
and vigorously in the mother-tongue receives comparatively little 
attention.” Finally, Mr. Eliot concludes: “We have expected 
to teach sound reasoning incidentally, just as we have expected 
to teach young people to write good English by teaching them 
foreign languages.” 

In the report on Composition and Rhetoric the committee 
expressed the opinion that “under the educational systems pre- 
vailing in the preparatory schools, no attention whatever is paid 
to the rendering of Greek or Latin into concise written English.” 
So far as any inference could be drawn from the not inconsider- 
able body of evidence adduced, the power of written expression 
in the mother-tongue is, under the preparatory school methods 
now in use, cultivated independently and as a thing by itself, — 
not incidentally and, in the ways suggested by President Eliot, 
as a reflex influence from the study of the classic tongues, of 
mathematics, or of chemistry. The singular results of this educa- 
tional method are apparent in the two classes of papers above 
referred to. To “composition,” as it is called, that is, the power 
of easy and correct written expression in the mother-tongue, one 
hour a week is, perhaps, devoted in the curriculum of the prepar- 
atory schools, with about the results which might naturally be 
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expected; while, so far as the rendering of Greek or Latin inte 
written English is concerned, the examination books speak for 
themselves, conclusively if not eloquently. The papers all reveal, 
in the minds of those responsible for instruction in our prepara- 
tory schools, the latent but mistaken idea that there is necessarily 
some subtle connection between oral and written work. It is the 
same time-honored fallacy which led the old-fashioned school- 
master to have unbounded faith in the spelling-book; and this, 
too, in face of the fact that, while almost every school-child could 
stand up in the class and spell the words correctly, the same 
children, when sitting down with pen in hand, in two tests actu- 
ally held, spelled the word “whose” in 99 several different ways 
in one test, and in 108 in another, the word “which” in 58 differ- 
ent ways, and the word “scholar” in no less than 228 different 
ways.! Yet the faith of the average schoolmaster in “the good 
old-fashioned speller” was no more shaken by this showing than 
is the faith of the classicist in the supposed reflex influence on 
the student’s written English of the oral translation of Greek and 
Latin. But the Harvard examination papers show conclusively 
that, under the systems now in vogue in the preparatory schools, 
its influence is certainly, to say the least, inappreciable for 
good. 

The only inference which can be drawn from the comparison 
of the compositions with the examination books is that the method 
of training now in general use is in this particular a wrong one, 
and the results wholly disproportionate to the labor expended. 
It is much the same as if it was sought to teach the student to 
speak fluently and correctly by having a formal exercise in decla- 
mation once a week, and passing the rest of the time in Trappist 
silence. Accordingly, the papers submitted show that composi- 
tion writing becomes an exercise by itself, and a peculiarly dis- 
tasteful one, — much like declamation or oral spelling. For want 
of practice the scholar does not carry into his other and daily 
work the results of his teaching. He can write a formal com- 
position, such as it is; he cannot render Greek or Latin into Eng- 
lish. His efforts to do so result in a grotesque jargon. The 
remedy is obvious. It is that so clearly pointed out by President 


1 Forty-third (1878-79) Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, pp. 151-2. Connecticut School Document Number VII., 1890, p. x. 
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Eliot in his Forum article, — “constant practice under judicious 
criticism.” 

This conclusion, already advanced in the report of the com- 
mittee referred to, has not passed unchallenged; and indeed, in 
one case at least, it has been publicly pronounced so illogical as 
to be absurd and even preposterous. The programmes of pre- 
paratory schools have been cited in proof of the fact that in all 
cases of translating Greek or Latin into English a free, original, 
and idiomatic rendering is insisted upon; and it has been more 
than implied that the system now in use in the better preparatory 
schools is in this respect in no way open to fair and intelligent 
criticism. 

It is always possible that injustice may have been done, and 
this matter is one of unquestioned educational importance. The 
examination papers in advanced Greek or Latin, presented by 
the candidates for admission to Harvard in June last, from twelve 
selected schools and academies, were accordingly called for, — and 
it is those papers, some 350 in number, which were referred to 
in the first page of the present article. The following were the 
schools and academies selected, in alphabetical order: — 

1. Adams Academy of Quincy, Mass. 2. Boston Latin School. 
3. Messrs. Browne and Nichols’ School, Cambridge, Mass. 4. 
Cambridge Latin School, Mass. 5. Mr. Dalzell’s School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 6. Groton School, Mass. 7. Mr. Hopkinson’s 
School, Boston, Mass. 8. Mr. Noble’s School, Boston, Mass. 
9. Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 10. Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 11. Roxbury Latin School, Mass. 12. St. Paul’s 
School, Coneord, N. H. 

The above schools and academies were selected for the reason 
that they are recognized as being among the best of our collegiate 
preparatory institutions. Others may be as good, but there are 
certainly none better;! these twelve institutions, moreover, fit 
for college fully one third of all the students who enter Harvard. 


1 Should the principal of any school or academy not included in the above 
list feel slighted at the omission, he can, if he will so signify, have the name of 
the institution of which he is the head presented in a similar supplementary 
list in the next issue of this Magazine ; provided, always, that he will take 
his chances as to what may be revealed in the examination books of the June, 
1892, candidates from the school in question, now in possession of the College, 
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It is now proposed to submit in full, as part of this article, twelve 
of the examination papers in advanced Greek and Latin prepared 
last June by candidates for entrance to Harvard, fitted at these 
schools, one at each. Of course, this showing would be far more 
conclusive, as well as instructive, could all the papers, some 250 
in number, be reproduced in facsimile; but, as a mere matter 
of space, this is out of the question. The whole or portions of 
specimen papers only can be presented, four in facsimile and eight 
in print, and, for the rest, — ex pede, Herculem ! 

Naturally, the question of the principle followed in selection at 
once suggests itself. On this point, it must suffice to say that 
one of the striking features of these examination books is their 
uniformity, or rather monotony. So noticeable is this, that a lady, 
well qualified to pass upon them, whose assistance was called for 
and willingly rendered in the dreary task of examination, com- 
plained at the close bitterly but humorously, that she had suf- 
fered lasting intellectual deterioration in consequence of her ill- 
advised but well-meant efforts. Her mind, she asserted, had 
become hopelessly saturated with a dull sameness of the common- 
place; and, finally, in the case of one school, represented by a 
rather unusual number of candidates, she had, in consequence of 
mental stupefaction, been unable to distinguish one paper from 
another, except by her attention being particularly drawn to a 
ease of original orthography displayed by one young man in the 
writing of the name of the sublime head of the heathen mythol- 
ogy as “Juppiter.”’ 

The same general peculiarity was noticed by the instructor 
who selected the papers of the students sent up by the twelve 
schools named from the entire mass of such papers. He wrote: 
“JT have examined the books and I have found a dull level of 
translation English. Occasionally there is a good book; but, on 
the whole, as far as English is concerned, one book is as good as 
another.”’ My own observation is in line with the above. One 
paper only have I noticed in the course of my examination which 
seemed in every respect — penmanship, expression, and correct- 
ness of rendering — up to the level which, under another system 
of instruction, might well have been insisted upon for all. 

It only remains to observe that the paper before the candidate 
for examination had printed, at the head of the extract to be 
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translated, this caution and direction: “Read each passage, two 
or three times if necessary, then read each sentence in succession, 
and render it into idiomatic English. Do not hurry; do as much 
as you can do well.” 

The following are the twelve specimen papers; it is, of course, 
wholly unnecessary for the purposes of this article to give the 
names of the students who prepared them, or to indicate in any 
way the school or academy from which each of them came. No 
paper is given in the same numerical order as that of the school 
or academy at which its writer was prepared : — 


No. 1. 


“T know that Caius Caesar has not felt the same things concerning the 
republic which I have felt; but nevertheless, what I have already often 
said about him to these listening here, he has wished, hinted, invited, 
begged me to be a sharer of his whole consulate and of those honors 
which he has shared with his relations. 

“From this source he has so brought this about the brave men, even 
if had quarreled with the steel between each other a little nevertheless 
put away that hate of strife at the same time with battle itself and with 
arms. Neither could he ever have hated me, not even when from time 
to time we quarreled. This has the virtue which have not even known 
by its appearance, that its kind and beauty pleases brave men even when 
found (placed) among the enemy. 

* T will even tell from my own mind what conscript fathers what I have 
often said to you who are listening. If Caius Caesar had never been a 
friend to me, if he was ever angry at me; if he should scorn my friend- 
ship and show himself unpleased and unrepenting to me, nevertheless I 
could not be unfriendly to him, when he has done such things and is 
doing them daily. I do not grudge or take away from his power the 
Alpine range against climbing and crossing over of the Gauls or the hol- 
low bed of the Rhine full of those whirlpools, from the terrible tribes of 
the Germany. He brought it about that if the mountains retired the 
marshes dried up we would keep Italy fortified not by the guard of na- 
ture but by his own victory and by the things he has carried out.” 


No. 2. 


“So they spoke praying, and Pallas Athene heard them. But when 
they had prayed to the daughter of great Zeus they started to go like 
two lions through the black night, through the darkness, through the 
corpses, through the bones and the black blood. 
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“On the other hand not did Hector allow the mighty Trojans to 
sleep, but he summoned all the best of them around him as many as 
there were leaders and councellors of the Trojans. And, having called 
them all together, he addressed the variegated assembly saying : — 

’ Who now promising would accomplish this deed with me for a great 
gift? and his reward will be sure. For I will give a chariot and two 
thick necked horses, which are the best among the swift Achaian ships, 
who ever would accomplish, to him glory would be gained, to go near the 
swift-going ships, and learn whether the swift ships are gaurded as for- 
merly, or now they plan flight amoung themselves, conquered at our 
hands, not even do they wish to gaurd through the night, overcome by 
terrible exhaustion. 

‘So he spoke and all of them were silent. But there was one amoung 
the Trojans Dolon the son of a god-like herald Eumedes, rich in gold 
and brass, and your appearance was bad, but you were swift-footed ; and 
he was alone with his five relatives. He then addressed the Trojans and 
Hector, saying : — 

Hector, my heart & mighty spirit encourage me to go near the swift- 
going ships, and to learn (what you want).” 


No. 3. 


“Thus they spoke praying and Pallas Athene heard them. And 
when they had prayed to the daughter of the mighty Zeus, then they 
started to leave, just as two lions who prowling through the dark night 
cause death and destruction, and their dark blood makes through their 
bodies. But Hector did not permit the leaders of the Trojans to sleep 
but called an assemble of all the noblest men, as many as there were lead- 
ers and counsell in the ranks of the Trojans, and having summoned them 
together he planned a skillful plan. And Hector Said “If there is any 
one who will promise to do this task to him I will give a might gift. 
For I will give him great prize. For I will give to him a chariot and 
two horses with beautiful necks, and these horses are the best that there 
are near the swift ships of the Greeks. And the man will receive great 
glory, who will accomplish the task of approaching the swift sailing ships 
and find out whether the swift ships are guarded as they formerly were, 
or whether the enemy having been wounded by us, are planning flight 
with one another and do not want to keep watch through the night, be- 
ing overcome by terrible weariness: Thus Hector spoke and the leaders 
were all hushed in silence. And amongst the Trojans there was a certain 
Dolon, the son of Eumedes, a noble herald. This Dolon was rich in gold 
and silver, he was not very well built but he was a swift runner. And 
he was the only son of Eumedes but he had five sisters. And thus he 
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addressed Hector and the Trojans: “Oh Hector My noble heart and 
mind urges me to approach near the swift sailing ships’. and Scout about 
them.” 

No. 4. 

Now the fiery sun had come in to the ethereal arches, and was shaking 
pale lights from his golden chariot, and Aurora with rosy hair had driven 
away the shades; the shepherd drove the she-goats from the sheep folds 
to the well known pastures and sought the highest ridges of the lofty 
mountain, where the flowery grass smoothed the widely stretching hills. 
Now they hide their bodies in the wood and the thorn thickets, now in 
the vallies and now wandering quickly around from all sides they nibble 
the green grass with a strong bite. 

“They struggling as to these things with one another were talking 
about doubtful affairs. Aeneas was moving his camp and line of battle. 
Behold a messenger with a great disturbance rushes through the royal 
houses and fills the city with great fear, saying that the Trojans had 
drawn up the line of battle from the river Tiber, and that the Tuscan 
band was coming down over all the fields. Immediately the minds of 
the common people were disturbed and they beat their breasts, and their 
wrath was excited by severe stings. Bold they demand weapons for the 
hand, and the youth rages for arms; the sad fathers weap and hesitate 
what to do. Now on all sides a great shout rises up in the air with vari- 
ous meaning, not otherwise than when by chance flocks of birds alight in 
a high grove or when hoarse swans give forth a noise by the fishy river 
of the Po. through the sounding pools. Turnus having siezed the occa- 
sion, said, “* Nay rather, O citizens assemble a council and sitting down 
praise peace: they are rushing with arms against the kingdom.” 


No. 5. 

“T know that Caius Caesar has not felt the same concerning the repub- 
lic as I have: but nevertheless, although I have often spoken concerning 
this thing to those now present, Caius Caesar ... he wished that I 
would be his ally, he reported, he invited, he urged it. 

Next it so happens, that brave men, even if they should contend hand 
to hand with the sword, nevertheless they throw aside that hate of con- 
tention at the same time with the end of the fight and with the end of 
the use of arms. Caesar could never have hated me, no even at the time 
when we were estranged. Valor has this quality, although you have not 
even pardoned the deed, that . . . I will now say frankly, O Conscript 
Fathers, what I have already often said to you who are present. If 
Caius Caesar had never been my friend, if he had not always angered 
me ; if he should desire my friendship, if he should bring himself before 
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me implacable and inexpiable, nevertheless I would not be his friend 
even if he had daily done such things, and would continue to do such 
things daily. Ido not object and oppose that under the leadership of 
Caius Caesar an Alpian wall should be built against the advance and 
transgression of the Gauls, I do not object that a ditch should be built 
against the advance of the Rheni, a barier to their foraging parties, 
a barier to the very numerous tribes of Germans. Caesar brought it 
about that if the Mountains should sink, the rivers would rise up, he 
brought it about that we should have Italy fortified not by a guard of 
nature but by his own victories and his own achievments.” 


No. 6. 


I know that C. Caesar did not feel the same concerning the Republic 
that I felt: but nevertheless as I have already often said to these hearers 
about him, he wished, sought, invited, asked me to be an ally (partici- 
pant) of his whole consulship & of these honors, which he communicated 
when at hand. 

In the next place this was so done, that, brave (strong) men, even if 
they fought hand to hand with one another with the sword nevertheless 
they lay aside that hatred of fight at the same time with the fight itself 
& the arms. Nor was he ever able to hate me, not even when we dis- 
agreed. He possesses this . . . that his look (or make up) & beauty 
(manliness) pleases brave men even when in a bad position. Indeed I 
will speak from my mind, O conscript Fathers, that which I feel & 
which I have already often addressed to you listening. If Caesar had 
never been my friend, if he had always been angry (with me) ; if he had 
spurned my friendship & made himself out to be implacable and irrecon- 
silible towards me, not withstanding (all this) to him, since he had & 
daily was performing such tremendous deeds, I could not be but a friend. 
Under (or by) whose command I did not place against & oppose the wall 
of the Alps against the inroad & transgression of the Gauls, not the ditch 
of the Rhine, overflowing with those streams, with immense tribes of 
Germans. 

“He brought it about, that if they invested the mountains, if they 
burst forth in streams, we would have Italy fortified not by nature’s 
guard, but through their victories & deeds (affairs completed.) 


No. 7. 


“T know that Caius Caesar has not felt the same things about the 
state which I have felt, but notwithstanding, what I have already often 
said about him to those listening, Caesar has wished me to be a companion 
of his whole consulship and of those honors, which he has joined with his 
nearest friends, he has begged me, invited me, asked me. 
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Then so it happens, that brave men, even if they have fought hand to 
hand among themselves with the sword, nevertheless they lay down that 
hatred of struggle at the same time together with the struggle itself and 
arms. Never has that one (Caesar) been able to hate me, not even at a 
time when we were at variance. Virture has this, as you have known 
not even about facie, that the attitude and... of this man pleases 
brave men even when it is placed in an enemy. I shall say indeed from 
my soul, conscript fathers, what I feel and what I have already often 
said to you listening. If Caesar had never been a friend to me, if he 
had always been angry with me; if he were to spurn my friendship and 
were to furnish me with a friendship implacable and inexpiable itself, 
nevertheless I could not help being a friend to him, when he has done 
and carried on daily such great things. I do not stand in the way of 
his power and place the barrier of the Alps against the entrance and 
inroads of the Gauls, I do not place in his way the ditch of the Rhine, 
redundant with those whirlpools, and most cruel races of the Germans. 
He has brought it about, so that if the mountains had gone back, if the 
rivers had dried up, not by the guard of nature, but by his own victory, 
and deeds we would have Italy fortified.” 


No. 8. 


Now the fiery sun had entered into the heavenly citadels, and was 
shaking bright lights from his golden chariot, and Aurora had escaped 
the shadows with her rosy hair. 

The shepherd drove out his goats from their stalls to known pastures 
and sought the highest crests of the lofty mountain where grassy hills 
with flowers clothed the . . . Now they wandered in the forests and 
bushes, now they bury their bodies in the valley and now all quickly 
wandering from a quarter crop the green grass with a firm bite. 

They (Latinus and his allies) did these things, vieing with one another 
about doubtful things, Aneas moved the camp and the troop. Behold, 
a messenger rushes through the palace with great confusion, and fills the 
city with great fear. The Trojans drawn up in line, and the Tuscan 
band went down from the river Tiber, through the whole plane. 

Forthwith 

Trembling they demand arms for the hand the youth rage for arms, 
the fathers sorrowful, weep and fuss. Here from all sides a great shout 
of varying dissention raises itself to the air, not otherwise and in a lofty 
grove when by chance Turnus, the time having been siezed, says, nay oh, 
citizens, summon the council and sitting down demand peace they rush 
too the palace in arms.” 
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It is not incumbent on a layman to suggest remedies. His 
function is to present facts; it is the business of the professional 
and specialist to devise methods. It might be best, therefore, 
to close here. Nevertheless, though the ground ventured upon 
may be dangerous, a few suggestions, whether worthy of serious 
consideration or otherwise, naturally occur. 

It is useless to ignore the fact that the inferences to be drawn 
from the evidence presented in the recent report of the visiting 
committee, and again here, are far-reaching. The investigation 
hitherto made is limited to English composition and advanced 
Greek and Latin. What more might similar investigations in 
other directions bring to light? 

But, after all, may it not be that the inevitable indictment lies, 
not against the preparatory schools, but against the existing sys- 
tem of college entrance examinations? The preparatory schools 
merely do the work they undertake to do. The conditions sub- 
ject to which they must do it are laid down for them. They 
naturally adopt what experience shows to be the line of least 
resistance to the end in view. For so doing they cannot in fair- 
ness be taken to task. It may well be that those in charge of 
them often feel doubts and misgiving as to the methods pursued 
and the real educational value of the results attained; but their 
trade is to train boys to pass the college entrance examination, 
and that examination confronts them always. 

Consequently a very comprehensive doubt at the outset sug- 
gests itself, —a doubt so comprehensive that one hesitates to set 
it forth in cold print; and yet, until it is dispelled, further dis- 
cussion seems profitless. The doubt is simply this, — May it not 
be that, after all, the Harvard entrance examination is, as now 
constituted, an omnipresent incubus on all correct preparatory in- 
struction? May it not tend to make skill in cramming supplant 
the art of education ? 

The principal of one prominent school in London has recently 
broken ground on this point, — boldly declaring, as the result of 
his experience, that “good teaching is impossible if an examina- 
tion by an outside person is to be prepared for.”! To the same 
effect the Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Education 
uses the following language, —a conclusion reached in the course 
1 Sharpless, English Education, p. 69. 
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of one of the boldest, most thorough, and most creditable reports 
ever made by such a board in America, —a report in commenda- 
tion of which it would not be easy to use words of too great 
strength: “10. The influence of secondary schools on primary 
education has been disastrous —(a) It has directed the energies 
of teachers and scholars to the end of passing examinations to 
enter secondary schools. Primary education for its own sake has 
been disparaged because another end was in view.” ! Substitute 
in the foregoing the word “college” for “‘secondary schools,’ and 
the word “preparatory” for “primary,” and it applies exactly to 
the case under discussion. 

Taking into consideration the immense advance both in organ- 
ization and methods made during the last twenty-five years in the 
preparatory schools, and coming directly to the point, — Do not 
the results of the present system of fitting for the college entrance 
examination tend to show that the system now in use, at Cam- 
bridge at least, is working serious educational injury, and stands 
in urgent need of immediate and radical reformation? Might not 
better general results be attained (worse, in some respects, would 
scarcely be possible!) if, in the case of some dozen or twenty in- 
stitutions which would agree to conform their whole system of 
courses and instruction to certain approved and specified methods, 
and a defined and definite programme of studies, the entrance 
examinations were wholly done away with, and students were ad- 
mitted on probation by certificate? Might not the experiment be 
at least well worthy of trial? 

Candidates from other schools not of recognized standing as 
preparatory institutions might always present themselves for 
examination, as now, and the list of officially accepted academies 
might be annually revised, and increased or reduced in the light 
of practical results. No academy, once accepted, could afford to 
be stricken from the list, and teachers would be under continual 
bond not to certify scholars who were unprepared; all such they 
would send up as now to take their chance in the examination. 

Under such a system the responsibility would be transferred 
from the examiner to the teacher. The latter would then have 
ample room and scope enough. No longer compelled to cram, 


1 Report upon the Condition of Schools in New London County. Connecti- 
cut School Document Number VII., 1890. 
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he might seek to educate. The college, on the other hand, would 
bring its direct influence to bear on the whole course of prepara- 
tory education, and not judge of the candidate’s proficiency 
wholly by a superficial examination, the result of which, as the 
papers here printed already show, is largely a question of indi- 
vidual nerve-power in presence of an ordeal long anxiously pre- 
pared for. Is it not possible that, by this route, the seat of the 
existing trouble might most quickly, as well as most effectually, 
be reached? In any event it would, from the evidence presented, 
seem most unlikely that the existing standard as regards written 
English, whether in essays or in translations from the Classic 
tongues, could be affected for the worse. The fruits of the sys- 
tem now in vogue have been presented, sufficiently it is believed; 
and, if the usual rule holds good, the present tree, judged by 
these fruits, is afflicted with a pronounced case of dry rot. It 
cumbers the earth. 
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Charles Francis Adams, ’56. 


THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 


The report of the Overseers’ Committee on English contains 
nothing that is new to those who have known the low standard in 
English composition which the College feels compelled to accept 
for admission. Indeed, to many of those best acquainted with this 
standard, the papers now published by the Committee seem unex- 
pectedly good; and there can be no doubt that a set of purely 
extemporaneous compositions would have been of greater value 
as evidence, and would have disclosed a greater depth of igno- 
rance and carelessness. The present evidence, however, estab- 
lishes one important point beyond question: there is no conceiv- 
able justification for using the revenues of Harvard College, or 
the time and strength of her instructors, in the vain attempt to 
enlighten the Egyptian darkness in which no small portion of our 
undergraduates are sitting. The College must do something to 
redeem herself from disgrace, and to put the disgrace where it 
belongs; but she must no longer spend time, strength, and money 
on the hopeless task which she has recently undertaken. 

Many good people who read the Committee’s report will believe 
that our mother-tongue is singled out for neglect and contempt 
by the preparatory schools; and some will think that the neglect 
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of English is justified by the high standard of scholarship in 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics which (as they suppose) the 
College exacts of its candidates for admission. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth than both of these ideas. The low stand- 
ard in English is only one of the many results of the deplorable 
condition of our lower education, for which neither the College 
nor the preparatory schools are directly responsible, though the 
consequences and the disgrace fall largely upon both. Until a 
radical reform can be effected at the foundation, remedies applied 
at the top will be unsatisfactory and temporary. It is nowa 
familiar truth to most of us that students come to Harvard Col- 
lege at nineteen, in most cases badly prepared to pass an exam- 
ination which boys of sixteen or seventeen would find easy work 
in England, Germany, France, or Switzerland. Most of these 
young men have spent the preceding three, four, or five years in 
doing boys’ work, which should all have been finished before they 
were sixteen. At their age, time is precious, at least in their 
parents’ eyes, and there is generally a struggle to finish their 
work in the shortest possible time. The preparatory schools, 
therefore, devote their chief energies to “fitting” candidates for 
the examination, which the College mercifully divides between 
two years to temper its severity. It is, after all, a mere “pass” 
examination, which seldom gives any opportunity to display real 
scholarship; and yet it is held to be a distinction to attain three 
quarters of the mark in any subject; and this attainment is 
paraded as an “honor,” which reflects glory on the pupil and on 
the school which sent him. Few have time to go beyond the 
absolute requirements of the examination, unless they aim at 
advanced standing; and those of whom the College is expected to 
make its highest scholars have generally devoted the four years 
before they are eighteen or nineteen to elementary study of the 
easier Latin and Greek authors, and to the elements of Algebra 
and Geometry, with difficulty saving time for still more elemen- 
tary work in Physics, French, History, and English. At West- 
minster School, in London, boys from fifteen to eighteen are 
studying Homer, Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Lysias, Plato, Lucretius, Terence, Horace, Cicero, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Cyril, with Algebra, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
Statics, and Dynamics. These boys need very little of this to 
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enter either Cambridge or Oxford, where, in most colleges, hardly 
as much is required for admission as at Harvard or Yale; but they 
know that those who bring only the absolute requirements for 
admission are practically excluded from all the better instruction 
at both universities, where no scholar of distinction gives his 
time to “pass men.” Here the study of English is encouraged 
by lessons in the English Bible, and by “repetitions” from stand- 
ard authors; but in all English colleges and schools a knowledge 
of the mother-tongue is taken for granted, and a correct use of 
English is enforced in all written work, especially in transla- 
tions from the Classic authors. What Dr. Everett says of the 
University of Cambridge (‘On the Cam,” p. 84) is equally true 
of the schools: “Bad English will condemn a translation quite as 
soon as incorrect rendering.”’ 

It is not the fault of the teachers who prepare boys for our 
colleges that all this is impossible with us. They will say with 
perfect truth that they cannot take boys of fourteen or fifteen, 
not to say sixteen, who have not yet begun the studies which are 
to prepare them for college, who understand no language but 
their own, and do not know even that, who have never been 
trained in systematic habits of study, and make scholars of them 
before they are eighteen or nineteen. The chief trouble lies 
farther back. There is no hope of a substantial change for the 
better until the elementary studies which now occupy the years 
from fifteen to nineteen are put back where they belong, so that 
young men can devote themselves in earnest to studies which 
belong to their age. We shall not have to wait until the millen- 
nium for this reform. It has already begun in many schools, and 
it is in the hands of men who do not mean failure. The city of 
Cambridge has this year established a grammar-school course of 
four years, by which all the brighter boys may be brought to the 
High School or the Latin School at twelve, better fitted for ad- 
vanced studies than ever before. Upon the success of this revo- 
lution in our lower schools depends, it seems to me, the future of 
our higher education. Until this change is effected, our high 
schools and academies must go on teaching full-grown young 
men what they should have learned as boys, and our colleges 
must go on teaching their students what they should have learned 
at school. All these studies are thus badly taught, because they 
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are taught at the wrong time to pupils who have outgrown them. 
In the mean time the underpinning on which we propose to build 
our higher education is weak and unsteady. 

I have said that English is not the only sufferer under this 
state of things. As the latest comer, it has perhaps fared worse 
than other studies in the struggle for existence into which all 
must enter. Such a test as has just been applied to our Fresh- 
man Class makes the deficiency in English obvious to every one 
who knows what good English means. But a similar test applied 
to any other department would disclose a state of things in the 
lower ranks of scholarship which would be proportionally disrep- 
utable. This very report of the Committee accidentally gives 
an illustration of this in the specimens of written translations 
from Latin and Greek presented by candidates for admission to 
the Freshman Class. Though these are given to show the bad 
English, they are equally astounding for the ignorance of Latin 
and Greek which they disclose. It will hardly be believed that 
Nos. 6 and 8 profess to be translations of the same passage of the 
Iliad (ix. 247-251). They begin as follows: — 


No. 6. “ But up, if you are cour-|_ No. 8. “But rise, if you have 
ageous and help the sons of the} been here and heard the tired sons 
Greeks cooped up from being de-|of the Greeks speak, under the 
stroyed by the din of the Trojeans.|din made by the Trojans. Anger 
You will be grieved afterwards, nor | against yourself will be put aside 
to any extent does the priest find | nor is it possible to find and remem- 
evil in the sacrifice. But much be-| brance (knowledge) of the evil per- 
fore do you consider how you dial | forenad, or anger; but consider 
ward off an evil day from the |much first in order that you may 
Greeks.” not ward off the evil day from the 

Trojans.” 


It is hardly necessary to add that neither of these wonderful 
productions has much resemblance to the real verses of Homer, 
which may thus be literally translated : — 

“Up then, if thou art minded, late though it be, to save the 
wearied sons of the Achzans from the battle-din of the Trojans. 
Else wilt thou have grief hereafter; and for harm once done there 
is no way to find a cure. But while there is yet time do thou 
take thought how thou mayest ward off the evil day from the 
Danaans.”’ 
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It cannot be doubted that a similar depth of ignorance of Ge- 
ometry, Algebra, Physics, or History might easily be disclosed. 

Although no thorough reform can be expected until more time 
is gained for all the preparatory studies, and until boys can be 
taught not merely to “overset”’ Homer but to translate him into 
good English, the College still has a plain duty to perform with- 
out delay. It should declare that slovenly and ungrammatical 
English will no longer be accepted at the examination for admis- 
sion, even if three quarters of the candidates are conditioned; 
and it should further make it distinctly understood that the bache- 
lor’s degree will not be conferred on any one who has not shown 
that he can write English either at the time of his admission or at 
some subsequent examination. And the teachers of the College 
are not to be charged with instructing these delinquents. They 
can give advice freely when it is asked, and they will give col- 
lege instruction to those who are competent to receive it; but 
they must no longer waste their time and patience in criticising 
and correcting boys’ compositions which would disgrace a well- 
regulated grammar school, nor must rank on the College scale be 
given for what now passes for “knowledge” in English A. The 
Committee propose that all who cannot write their own language 
be excluded from the College. This would be found impracti- 
cable unless a similar rule were applied in all departments; and 
if it were applied strictly in any department, it would seriously 
cripple the College, and would exclude many whom it is important 
to bring under its influence. The proposal made above, that a 
knowledge of English be made an absolute (and no longer a 
nominal) requisite for a degree, would bring into the field the 
most powerful and effective engine which the College possesses, 
—an engine which is rarely used without avail. 

W. W. Goodwin, ’51. 
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HARVARD AND YALE IN THE WEST. 


THE directory of the living graduates of Harvard College shows 
the number to be 5,553. The directory of the living graduates 
of Yale College shows the number to be 4,618. These figures 
include only those whose addresses are recorded. Of the grad- 
uates of Harvard, more than one half, 2,908, live in Massachu- 
setts. Of the graduates of Yale, less than one fifth, 812, live in 
Connecticut. Of the Yale graduates, also, less than one third, 
1,417, live in the State of New York. Slightly less than one half 
of the graduates of Yale, 2,229, live in Connecticut and New 
York. In the New England States are 3,129 Harvard grad- 
uates, and 1,289 Yale graduates. 

It is, therefore, evident that a large proportion of the Harvard 
men have their residence in the State of their college or in the 
States immediately surrounding. The frequent remark is true 
that Harvard is a Massachusetts and a New England college. 
But the preponderance of Harvard men to Yale as residents of a 
State or Territory ceases, with two or three exceptions, on pass- 
ing outside of New England. Although the whole number of 
Harvard men is greater by 800 than the whole number of Yale 
men, yet, in the Middle States, Harvard has only 1,303, and 
Yale, 1,986. In the State of New York Harvard has 976 grad- 
uates, and Yale 1,417. In Pennsylvania Yale has 312, and 
Harvard, be it said, has three more than 312; but in New Jer- 
sey, Harvard’s 23 seems small when put by the side of Yale’s 
140. In Delaware the number of graduates of both colleges is 
commensurate with the size of the State, Harvard having two and 
Yale 14. This preponderance of Yale graduates still holds good 


as one goes west. I have caused additions to be made of the 
number of graduates of the two colleges found in each of the 
States. In only two of the Western States do I find a larger 
number of Harvard than of Yale graduates, and one of these, 
California, is a State so far west that we seldom think of it as 
being west at all. The following are the facts in these represen- 
tative Commonwealths : — 
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Harvard | Yale 


STATE. Graduates. Graduates. 





Ohio 

Indiana . 
Llinois 

Iowa . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Kansas 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
North Dakota . 
South Dakota . 
Montana . 
Idaho . 

Oregon 
Washington 
California 
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In these 16 States, Harvard has 669 graduates, and Yale 915. 
In the States excluding California are found 9.76 per cent. of 
all the living graduates of Harvard College. In the same States 
are found 17.47 per cent. of all the living graduates of Yale Col- 


lege. In fact, in proportion to the whole number of graduates, 
almost twice as many men have gone from Yale into these States 
as from Harvard. 

These figures are exceedingly significant. We have long 
known, in a general way, that the number of Yale men in these 
States and the States of the West was in some way surpris- 
ingly larger than the number of Harvard men, but I have never 
known until this hour how much greater the number is. The 
proportion in favor of Yale is, as I have said, significant to any 
one of us interested in education. Yale College is an excellent 
college. Every true son of every college is prepared to assent 
to this statement. Harvard is also an excellent college. Every 
true son of every college is prepared to assent to this statement. 
Harvard College had graduated more than sixty Classes before 
the first Yale Class received its degrees. Harvard College had 
the start in point of time. It had also the advantage and, as I 
think, always has had the advantage, though I write without ref- 
erence to official records, of a larger endowment. And yet, in 
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that great territory between the Alleghanies and the Pacific 
known as “the West,” representing the larger part of the domain 
of the country, the number of Yale graduates exceeds the number 
of Harvard. What is the cause of this condition ? 

The period covered by this survey begins, in the case of Har- 
vard, with the year 1818, and in reference to Yale, it begins with 
the year 1820. It covers the period of the populating of the 
Western territory. Our question, therefore, may be somewhat 
broadened, becoming this: What is the reason that, in the popu- 
lating of the States of the West, the number of the graduates of 
Yale exceeds the graduates of Harvard? It ceases to be a ques- 
tion between the relation of these colleges simply, and becomes a 
question concerning the movements and characteristics of people. 

Yale was a Congregational college. Yale is, I suppose, to- 
day, as much a Congregational college as any college can be, 
although the Congregational college is the least denominational 
of any college. Its presidents were Congregational clergymen. 
The ecclesiastical relations of its professors were usually Congre- 
gational. It had and has a School of Theology of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Orthodoxy, as embodied in Congregationalism, 
was and is aggressive. The Congregational School of Theology 
at New Haven sent its graduates, throughout this formative pe- 
riod, into the West as ministers. Not a few of them were natives 
of the West, particularly in later years. Graduates of Yale Col- 
lege who were graduates of Yale Theological Seminary entered 
the West. Graduates of Yale College who were graduates of 
other theological seminaries entered the West as missionaries 
and ministers. The so-called “Yale Band” was among the first 
evangelizing agencies which touched the great State of Illinois. 
Five years ago a “Yale Band,” composed of graduates of Yale 
Seminary, entered the State of Washington. A few years before 
a “Dakota Band” went from New Haven into that Territory. 
Illinois College at Jacksonville was founded by the members of 
the “Yale Band.” The old college at Hudson, Ohio, begun in 
1826, was founded as a Yale of the West. Of those men going 
into many and widely separated parts of the West, every one 
went as a loyal son of Yale. Every one of them found it diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to adjust his love for his alma mater with his love 
for the local institution of his State, to the building up of which 
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he was giving his money and his life. But of all the colleges 
except the local one, Yale was the most beloved. The Yale spirit 
moved on tle face of the prairie. The black dust of the Wabash 
and of the Ohio became the living soul bearing the name of Yale. 
The result followed under the law of cause and effect. The new 
West, so far as it had any college influence, became like Yale. 

In this same period Harvard was not Orthodox. It was Uni- 
tarian. It was able and strong and cultured. It had for its 
presidents men noble in character, men also who were noble in 
scholarship. Until Quincy was elected, it called to its chief ex- 
ecutive office Unitarian clergymen, the memory of whom is fra- 
grant and beautiful. Professors better qualified for college ser- 
vice could not be found. Harvard was in close affiliation with 
the best forees of Boston and of Massachusetts. But the motives 
in its life were not missionary. They were as little missionary 
as those dominating the Unitarian Church. The number of 
Unitarian churches in Massachusetts far exceeds the number 
found in all other Commonwealths. Unitarianism may be a 
qualitative propagandism, but it is not a quantitative one. It 
may have enriched other faiths, but it has not spread its own 
faith. Its movement has been intensive and not extensive. 

This lack of religiously missionary enthusiasm was a pretty 
costly thing to Harvard, and possibly, also, to Unitarianism 
itself. But Unitarianism did not lack in certain of its adherents 
a missionary enthusiasm of a certain sort. This enthusiasm was 
an enthusiasm social, sociological, political,—an enthusiasm for 
the freedom of the slave. Radicalism in theology led to radical- 
ism in sociology. There is some ground for the historical state- 
ment that conservatism in theology led to conservatism in sociol- 
ogy. It is certainly true that Garrison, Phillips, Emerson, 
Sumner, Thoreau, Lowell, Higginson, Sanborn, were in more 
intimate alliance with the Unitarian than with any other faith. 
The black man of the South appealed more powerfully to these 
anti-slavery men than the white man of the new West. Lack 
of personal freedom was to them a worse evil than a lack of per- 
sonal piety. James Freeman Clarke was for a time a “home 
missionary,” but the place was rather Southern than Western, — 
Louisville; and his big heart and fine brain were more directed 
throughout his chief pastorate toward the slave than toward the 
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free pagan of the prairie. In this devotion all now exult. But 
it was a devotion which had its penalties. Harvard College was 
not presented to the new people of the new West. 

The graduates, therefore, of Harvard College, of this time, 
and of its Divinity School, were not intent upon going West. 
They did not feel the impulse for establishing the houses of their 
faith on the Mississippi. They had no visions of building a sec- 
ond Harvard in the swamps of the Missouri. These graduates 
preferred to write odes about the duty of being pilgrims and still 
to live beneath the graceful elms of Cambridge. The result was 
necessary and has become evident; Harvard failed to establish a 
constituency in the West when the West was in its formative 
period. Therefore, to-day, the number of Harvard graduates in 
the West is far less than the number of Yale. 

There are, also, it seems to me, certain general reasons which 
have value in explaining this divergency. The impression pre- 
vails throughout the West that Yale is more democratic than 
Harvard; that considerations of family and wealth have less 
value than in Cambridge. It is also supposed that the manners 
of the Harvard man are more elegant and his refinement greater. 
It is also thought that the nil-admirari principle is more influen- 
tial at the Cambridge college. Repression is supposed to be the 
mood of the Harvard, expression the mood of the Yale man. 
Now, all these prejudices bear hard against our College. The 
Western man is usually democratic socially, as he seems to be 
this year politically. He respects nobility and refinement of 
personal bearing to a certain extent, but he is inclined to think 
that Harvard carries these elegances into eccentricities. Repres- 
sion he rather despises, admiring freedom and frankness. The 
falseness of these impressions held by the Western man do not at 
all lessen their force in deterring him from sending his son to 
Harvard. 

I am also inclined to believe, although my belief is by no 
means an assurance, that in the larger part of this period under 
survey Harvard was known throughout the West more for its lit- 
erary advantages and Yale for its scientific. Of course, at once 
the names of Agassiz and Gray, and others, may seem to over- 
throw the ground of this impression, but never in the popular view 
was Agassiz an integral part of the Harvard Faculty. When we 
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think of the great teachers at Harvard of the preceding genera- 
tion, the first names to oceur to us are those of Ticknor and 
Longfellow. When we think of the great teachers of Yale in 
the preceding generation, we speak immediately of Silliman and 
Dana. The fame of Yale in science was more attractive to the 
Western man than the fame of Harvard in literature. The mate- 
rialistic tendency of life in the West found its counterpart in the 
scientific character of the teaching at Yale. 

But a further question grows out of the general one, and one, 
too, possibly more interesting. I have thought that my statistics 
would show that the proportion of Harvard men living in the 
West during the last score of years would show a great increase. 
The figures prove that the a priori reasoning was right. As I 
have before said, in the fifteen Western States the names of 
which have been given, beginning with Ohio, and ending with 
Washington, in this whole period have lived 9.76 per cent. of all 
of Harvard’s graduates; and also in this same period and in these 
same States have lived 17.47 per cent. of all the Yale graduates 
now living. But, of the Classes between 1878-88, 11.62 per 
cent. of the graduates of Harvard live in these States, a gain of 
1.86 per cent. In these same States and of the Classes from 
1880-91, 18.79 per cent. of Yale graduates are found residing, a 
gain of 1.32 per cent. Harvard, therefore, in this time, had a 
greater relative gain than Yale. The proportions of certain 
States are possibly less significant than of all the States com- 
bined. In certain States, Yale has gained. In I]linois, for the 
whole period, are dwelling 5.52 per cent. of all the graduates. 
In Illinois, for the last ten years, are dwelling 7.15 per cent. In 
the same State, in respect to Harvard’s graduates, there were, 
for the entire period, 2.73 per cent., and for the last decade 3.17 
per cent. In Ohio, Harvard has increased in the last decade over 
the whole period from 2.45 per cent. to 2.46. In Michigan, from 
.007 to .008 per cent. In the same period, Yale has fallen off 
in Ohio from 3.80 to 3.57 per cent., and in Michigan from 1.27 
to 1.05 per cent. I recognize that these differences are exceed- 
ingly slight, but a single leaf, as well as a whole tree, may reveal 
the direction of the wind. 

Yale, however, has still a large lead in the West. The causes 
of this present popularity are as interesting and subtle as the 
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reasons for the relatively greater popularity in the earlier gener- 
ations. I am inclined to think that the reasons which have 
existed are still of force. Sectarian prepossessions are the hard- 
est to remove. The West is Orthodox. The States of the West 
are filled with Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
and Episcopal churches. To certain Western men the word 
“Unitarian ”’ means something almost as harrowing as the word 
“Indian” meant to their children of forty years ago. Harvard 
is no longer a Unitarian college, but the reputation of Harvard 
as a Unitarian college still lingers, so hard are sectarian preju- 
dices to remove. It may seem strange to not a few of my readers 
that a father choosing a college for his son should be influenced 
by sectarian prepossessions. So free from these prepossessions 
are Harvard men that they can hardly attribute them to others; 
but it requires no long or wide experience with churches to know 
how deep-rooted and insistent they are. I ama Maine boy, and 
my father is a broad-minded Maine man. He was once taken to 
task by an Orthodox minister of reputation throughout Maine for 
sending his son to a Unitarian college. If this is the prevailing 
impression among intelligent people in the “green tree” in 
Maine, what must be the impression in the “dry tree” in Min- 
nesota? Further, it is to be acknowledged that many persons 
identify Unitarianism with irreligion. Beginning with the as- 
sumption that Harvard is a Unitarian college, they proceed to 
the conclusion that Harvard is irreligious. They therefore are 
opposed to Harvard. The chain of their logic has another link. 
From the conclusion that Harvard is irreligious they “draw the 
further inference that it is immoral. Has not many a Harvard 
man been obliged to use all his powers of self-control in not smit- 
ing some one who intimated that it was suggestive that the name 
of Harvard began with ““H”? (Repression ought not to be the 
mood of the Harvard man under such slander.) Iam willing to 
grant that such ignorance, such defamation, is almost as bad as 
being a Unitarian! But, nevertheless, Harvard has suffered, 
Harvard is suffering, and Harvard with all its wisdom of admin- 
istration must, for a time yet, suffer the consequences of such 
false and unjust prejudices. And yet, as I have suggested, these 
prejudices are being removed. The proportion of Har yard men 
coming to live in the West at the present time, in relation to the 
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number of Harvard men living in the West in the last seventy 
years, is greater than the number of Yale men of the same con- 
ditions. This fact is the foundation of an increasing hopefulness 
for an increasing constituency in all the West. The cause of this 
change is not far to seek. It lies in the characteristics of the 
present Harvard force and forces; the freedom from sectarian 
relationships; the free, hearty, and sympathetic Christian life 
among the students; the liberty given in the choice of studies and 
the increasing number and richness of those studies; and, also 
the policy of absolute frankness toward the people in reference 
to college matters. These are elements which are dear to the 
Western heart. It is therefore to be expected that a still further 
increase in the percentage of Harvard men going from and com- 
ing to the West will be made. It will be an increase slow but 
steady. 


Charles F’. Thwing, ’T6. 





THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY, AND HARVARD’S 
EQUIPMENT FOR TEACHING IT. 


THE upper room of Dane Hall, in which for so many years 
the Law School carried on its quiet work, has recently become 
filled with noise. Electro-magnets snap, tuning-forks resound, 
the chronoscope whirs, — hammering and sawing are heard, and 
the discussions there are now no longer concerning legal cases 
and decisions, but rather concerning sensations and ideas, feel- 
ings and emotions, motives and will. Over the door, meanwhile, 
stands in large letters: ‘* Psychological Laboratory.”’ 

What has Psychology to do in a laboratory? What part has 
she in instruments and experiments? I am now used to this 
question. In the two months that I have been in America, with 
the exception of the two leading questions as to how the climate 
of New England pleases me, and whether we play football in 
Germany, I have heard no other question so frequently. Now 
some one with a supposed knowledge of the facts adds as a con- 
jecture, that Experimental Psychology treats of spiritualistic 
experiments; while another, without asking, presupposes that 
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nothing less than vivisection is in question. Both are wrong. 
Vivisection, and still more spiritualistic experiments, are totally 
excluded from the psychological laboratory. And yet these labo- 
ratories have never had to complain of a scarcity of material on 
which to work. 

Psychology has, in fact, no lack of weighty questions, which 
can be answered by experiment alone. What she does some- 
times lack are, rather, well-lighted rooms of proper size, suitable 
apparatus sufficient for the highest demands made upon it, pro- 
fessors who can devote their whole time exclusively to Psychology, 
and who are not compelled to scatter their energies in philosophi- 
eal instruction, students who are inclined to devote to such work 
at least several hours daily, and finally, the sympathizing interest 
of the academic public. Thus far, at no time and at no univer- 
sity in the world have the first four conditions been simultane- 
ously so well fulfilled as at Harvard. We have fine laboratory 
rooms, we have the most ample and complete collection of psycho- 
logical apparatus in the world, we have three instructors exclu- 
sively for Psychology, and have, in addition to the average of 
fifty students who are engaged in the course of laboratory prac- 
tice, a dozen young men of advanced standing, most of whom 
spend the largest part of their working hours upon investigations 
in the laboratory. Is it possible that under suegh happy auspices 
the last-named wish of the psychologist is to remain unfulfilled ? 
—that our common work is to remain without the sympathetic 
interest of the academic public? But interest can be developed 
from knowledge alone. Once more then: What has Psychology 
to do with a laboratory? 

Twenty years ago no psychologist had as yet established a 
laboratory, though many had desired one. Fifty years ago such 
a desire would have been almost incomprehensible. And yet 
even then Psychology had long outgrown the stage of being a 
mere metaphysical speculation concerning the essence of the soul. 
Empirical investigation into the real phenomena of consciousness, 
an investigation which was originally of service only to Philoso- 
phy, had long since become the chief undertaking of Psychology. 
And as the natural scientist investigated natural phenomena 
without making use of metaphysical speculation about the essence 
of matter, so could the psychologist study the phenomena of con- 
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sciousness without regard to philosophical theories of the soul’s 
essence. Then, however, came the time in which, chiefly through 
the influence of physicists and physiologists, —let one but recall 
Helmholtz, — there followed a most significant advance in the 
physiology of the sense-organs, of the nerves, and of the brain. 
A realm of facts important to Psychology was thereby disclosed 
to which the psychologist was obliged to turn his attention the 
more joyfully, since here at last that mathematical accuracy was 
to be hoped for which to mere self-observation seemed denied. 
Together with the study of those processes such as memory and 
fancy, reflection and will, which every one can observe only in 
his own consciousness, it was needful now to study also the rela- 
tions between the outer processes and the inner states. In 1860 
appeared Fechner’s “ Psychophysics,” which, in the interests of 
Psychology, endeavored to deduce mathematical laws for our sen- 
sations from the experimental data of physicists and physiologists. 
But from yet another quarter Psychology received a fresh im- 
pulse. Astronomers had noticed that different observers regis- 
tered with different degrees of rapidity the passing of a star over 
the cross-thread of the telescope. Their attention was thereby 
called to the fact that even the simplest mental processes demand 
a certain time, and in the interests of astronomy they began 
experimentally to measure this time-length. Once more, then, 
the psychologist was enabled to obtain valuable results in a realm 
of exact investigation. 

But is Psychology indeed to live only on the crumbs that fall 
from the table of the physicist, the physiologist, and the astrono- 
mer? Must she not herself begin at last to measure the duration 
of mental acts and to study the dependence of our sensations 
upon outer stimuli? 

With this in mind, Wundt, in 1878, founded in Leipzig the 
first laboratory for Experimental Psychology. But let a special 
workshop once be established, and then the method of experiment 
is sure to be applied beyond the limits set by Fechner and the 
astronomers. To experiment is indeed only to observe under 
deliberately chosen artificial conditions. All that which is acces- 
sible to self-observation, or to the observation of others, is there- 
fore treated experimentally so soon as we artificially bring our 
own or another’s consciousness under conditions which facilitate 
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or improve the observation of particular processes. So then in 
Wundt’s laboratory there soon arose work upon the connection 
of ideas, upon memory and attention, and upon the perceptions 
of space and time. 

Wundt’s school spread the impulse farther, and that not alone 
in Germany. Stanley Hall and Cattell were the first to bring 
the Leipzig acquisitions to America. In Europe, under the 
pressure of limited financial means in the universities, the pro- 
gress was but slow. From amongst Wundt’s pupils, Martius 
established a laboratory at Bonn, and I myself at Freiburg in 
Baden. Small laboratories, really serviceable for nothing but 
practice, arose gradually in Berlin and Copenhagen, in Bern and 
Groningen. In recent years promising institutions have arisen in 
Paris, Gottingen, and Geneva. Similar ones in Oxford and Ed- 
inburgh are mere questions of time. America made the most 
rapid progress. New York and Philadelphia, Worcester and 
New Haven, Providence and Ithaca, Madison, Wis., and Cham- 
paign, Ill., have laboratories more or less richly equipped. Last 
year Harvard University, where, under the influence of William 
James, Psychology has long been in special favor, likewise did 
justice to this demand of science. Ours is the richest establish- 
ment, but now no longer the youngest. This prerogative belongs 
to Chicago, though possibly for only a short time. 

But with the advancing establishment of laboratories the sci- 
ence also has advanced. Not only is it true that constantly bet- 
ter methods and more exact apparatus are devised for answering 
the original questions, but the circle of questions itself has with 
astonishing rapidity widened out from year to year. From the 
simplest elementary processes which were subjected to experi- 
ment, the science advanced first hesitatingly, then boldly, to 
higher and higher mental functions. Only a decade ago psychol- 
ogists became weary of the monotony of such experiments as were 
concerned for the most part with Fechner’s Law and the time- 
measurements of elementary acts. To-day we know scarcely a 
single realm of the mental life into which with rich success exper- 
iment does not dare to go. Who shall set the limit? To show 
the significance of the experimental method for the highest and 
most complicated phenomena of mental life, has come to be to-day 
exactly the goal of our labors. In the series of scientific investi- 
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gation now begun in our youthful laboratory the questions con- 
cerning elementary time-measurements and sense impressions 
take a place far behind the study of the combination and fusing 
of ideas, of process of thought and acts of speech, of space and 
time perception, of memory and attention, of feeling and will. 

A stroll through the workrooms, even outside of working hours, 
permits one to see clearly this high development from a glance at 
the apparatus stored in the glass cases. Four great groups of 
contrivances can thereby be easily distinguished. First, the 
apparatus intended to illustrate the relations between mind and 
body through representations of the brain, nerves, sense-organs, 
ete. Costly models of brain, eye, and ear, all with detachable 
parts, valuable models of nerve paths, fine preparations in wax, 
dissected parts in alcohol, ete., —all are here. Here belong also 
the anatomical diagrams and the histological nerve-preparations 
with excellent microscopes. All this has significance for demon- 
stration only, and accordingly has nothing to do with the experi- 
mental problems proper. The three remaining sections are for 
that. 

In extent the section for the psychology of the senses is by all 
means the most imposing. Eye and ear have equal recognition. 
A copious collection composed of tuning-forks, an organ, a har- 
monical, pipes, resonators, etc., etc., serve for psychological 
acoustics. Color-mixers of various sorts, costly prisms, apparatus 
for after-images and color-blindness, a dark room, perimeters, 
ete., serve for psychological optics. And yet the lower senses are 
not forgotten. Complicated touch and temperature apparatus, 
and instruments for the study of sensations of movement and 
pressure belong as well to the list. 

Of greatest value is the incomparably rich collection of instru- 
ments belonging to the third section. They serve for the time- 
measurement of psychical acts, from the simplest impulses to the 
most complicated processes of judgment. Here the methods used 
gain constantly in value. They allow us to estimate most 
minutely distinctions which are inaccessible to self-observation, 
and the more their resources are developed, the deeper the glance 
we gain into the structure of the mental organism. Our clocks 
have somewhat the same function as the microscopes of the anat- 
omist. With his microscope he can distinguish the thousandth 
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part of a millimeter; with our chronoscope we can measure the 
thousandth part of a second. But every question craves new 
contrivances, and so, together with our valuable clocks, we find 
the best kymographs, instruments for reaction, and registering 
tuning-forks of every sort. In this section almost nothing is left 
to be desired. 

In the fourth section is included all that apparatus which serves 
exclusively for the investigation of higher mental processes, such 
as the perceptions of space and time, memory and _ attention, 
association and formation of judgments, discrimination and 
fusion. These stand in the foreground, but feelings and emo- 
tions, impulses and acts of will, are also accessible regions. 
Right here the newest instruments show their power. Apparatus 
for the study of the xsthetic feelings or the expression of the 
emotions, and much that is similar, has just now crossed the 
ocean. It is exactly in this department that the tiny mechanical 
workshop of our laboratory has proved most useful. Copious 
supplies of wood and glass, of brass and cotton wadding, of all 
varieties of paper and iron tools, of wires and tubes, and of 
physical and chemical paraphernalia, enable us continually to 
adapt the instruments to our questions. Such is our laboratory 
after an expenditure of over four thousand dollars, equipped in 
the best possible manner for the carrying on of its difficult ques- 
tions. 

Shall it therefore be said that no urgent needs still remain? 
On the contrary, whoever has undertaken psychological inves- 
tigations on the corner of Harvard Square, at a place where the 
electric cars cross from four directions, and where the hand- 
organs of the whole neighborhood make their rendezvous, — out 
of his soul will not vanish the wish that a new laboratory may 
some time arise in a more quiet spot. Of still more importance, 
however, is it that our equipment is of course never complete. 
In so young a science, which is daily making conquests in new 
regions, to stand still means to fall behind. Only when the labo- 
ratory shall be able, with new equipments, to follow up every 
new turn of Psychology, will Harvard be able to continue in the 
leading role. 

But another point remains. Our laboratory has thus far, 
together with nearly all the rest, confined itself in the main to 
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psychological experiments upon normal adult men. And _ that 
must, indeed, remain its chief aim. But related problems can 
also come in. Just as experiment is not the only method of the 
psychologist, but rather as ordinary self-observation and observa- 
tion of one’s fellow-men, of children, and of the insane, and as 
the study of historical movements, of poetical works, and of social 
statistics, must continually support and supplement experimental 
work; so is the investigation of normal adult men by no means 
the only possible form of psychological experiment. Granted 
that experiments on children and on the sick, and perhaps even 
on hypnotic subjects, can for practical reasons be better carried 
on at home and in the clinic than in the psychological laboratory, 
at any rate experiments on the mental life of animals would be 
in the highest degree desirable. From the microscopic infusoria 
in a drop of water to the highest animals, one may investigate the 
mental functions by means of systematic experiments. With no 
cruelty to animals, that not difficult task might be carried on in 
a special portion of the laboratory; but it is clear that new and 
extensive means would be necessary. 

The work of the laboratory has naturally a double character. 
First, in connection with the lectures, there are beginner’s courses 
in demonstration and laboratory practice. All this is under the 
able direction of Dr. Herbert Nichols. Second, there are for the 
more advanced students new investigations which demand the 
greater part of the time. Regular work is carried on daily from 
ten to one, and at various hours in the afternoon. The graduate 
students, who are already proficient in Psychology, have, there- 
fore, no mere practice work to perform, but are engaged in new 
investigations. My idea is that only through special experimen- 
tation, and not through mere repetition of what others have 
already thought and accomplished, can we become men of science, 
—not to mention the fact that this is essentially the more inter- 
esting course. We must have made contributions to a science in 
order to understand its deepest meaning. I am aware that in 
Germany this principle is often exaggerated; and there the 
instruction suffers from the one-sided training of far too highly 
specialized investigators. What is needed is the combination of 
the American University system, which lays far too much stress 
upon instruction, with the German system of original research. 
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Experimental Psychology is just the subject that easily permits 
this union, since every new investigation demands only one man 
as director, but many as subjects. Thus each man can act as 
investigator, conducting perhaps for two days in the week an 
original research, and at home studying the literature connected 
with it. On the remaining days, however, he acts as subject in 
the investigations of his fellow-students, and thus has an oppor- 
tunity to gain a practical knowledge of investigations in the 
various fields. Thus at present, by carrying on work simulta- 
neously in different rooms, we have fifteen new investigations 
already under way selected from almost every region of Experi- 
mental Psychology. Some of the lesser tasks will terminate 
after a few months, and be ripe for publication. Then new 
themes will be taken up, and so the experimenting will proceed, 
while all one-sidedness and monotony are avoided. 

But who, then, are the students for whom such psychological 
work comes in question? Are they only future professors of 
Psychology? Whom else does all this concern? I might perhaps 
more simply ask: Who is there whom all this does not concern? 
Certainly those who wish to devote themselves especially to Psy- 
chology and Philosophy will always select for themselves this 
most engrossing work; but the conviction is growing with surpris- 
ing rapidity that other departments ought not to hold back, unless 
they wish to forfeit the greatest practical advantages. Science 
certainly has not to run after practical benefits. Just as the 
chemist examines his materials theoretically without asking 
whether they are poisons or means of nourishment for the body, 
so the psychologist has to investigate the phenomena of conscious- 
ness without considering side issues. But the history of science 
shows that those departments have always developed most richly 
which have been serviceable to practical life. And could that 
ever be said of a science more than of exact Psychology ? 

How can the teacher rightly train the minds of youth, if he 
does not understand the structure of the mental life? How can 
the judge estimate mental acts, how can the preacher influence 
the spiritual life, how can the statesman understand social needs, 
if he has never taken the pains to comprehend the laws and the 
phenomena of mind? And there is no danger that the highest 
dignity of our mental life will suffer injury from this study, or 
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that our moral strength and our esthetic treasures will be de- 
stroyed, when science shall teach us how to understand even the 
most subtle processes of our soul-life. Just as the admiration 
of nature becomes constantly more intense, the deeper natural 
science penetrates, so will mental life grow in dignity the better 
we learn to comprehend it. And shall I, in conclusion, be silent 
over the immeasurable significance which exact Psychology has 
for the natural scientist and the physicist, but above all, for the 
physician? That physician remains but a dilettante, who will 
judge the diseased mental life without having studied the same in 
health. Experimental Psychology stands thus midway between 
the sciences of mind and of nature. It is thus rightly the unify- 
ing central science; or rather, I would say, it ought to become 
this central science. Yes, it ought to become that, it can become 
that, and it will become that, when the universities rightly under- 
stand its true advantages and their highest duty. 
Hugo Miinsterberg. 





THE CONSTITUTION, AUTHORITY, AND POLICY OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE REGULATION OF 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


At the request of students of the University, the Committee on the Regu- 
lation of Athletic Sports held a College Conference on the topic of this paper, 
in Sever 11, on the evening of December 8, 1891. The Conference was at- 
tended by the Committee, members of the Graduate Advisory Committees, and 
students. Mr. White, the Chairman of the Committee, introduced the topic 
appointed for discussion as follows, except that the account is here brought 
down to the close of the college year, 1891-92. 


The Faculty of Harvard College, prior to 1882, had imposed 
only one limitation on athletic sports, a regulation that no match 
games, races, or athletic exhibitions should take place in Cam- 
bridge except after the last recitation hour on Saturday, or after 
four o’clock in the afternoon on other days. It had voted on 
petitions of athletic teams for special privileges, but had passed 
only one standing rule. In the spring of 1882, however, the at- 
tention of the Faculty was called by one of its members to the 
schedule of games of the Baseball club. He stated that this 
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schedule included twenty-eight games, nineteen of which were to 
be played out of Cambridge, and inquired with a vigor which left 
no doubt on the minds of his colleagues as to his own opinion, 
whether the members of the team could be said to be fulfilling the 
purpose for which they came to college. Prompted by this forci- 
ble inquiry, the Faculty, after discussion, appointed a committee 
of five members, to consider and report upon the subject of ath- 
letie sports and their relation to college work. This committee 
examined the existing methods of maintaining and conducting 
athletic sports, conferred with graduates and undergraduates who 
were especially interested in them, and in its report made the 
recommendation, among others, that a Standing Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports should be appointed, to consist 
of three members of the Faculty, including the Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, and to report to the Faculty at its first 
meeting in January of each year. 

Thus was appointed the first Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports. During the first year and a half of its control, 
it had the advice and assistance of two members of the Corpora- 
tion,’ who met with it weekly and constituted with it a joint 
committee on athletics. At the very beginning of its labors — 
and this action was a cheering indication of its future policy — the 
Committee conferred with five members of the most prominent 
athletic organizations on the regulations which it deemed neces- 
sary to be passed. The spirit of the undergraduates who were 
consulted was friendly. I do not mean to imply that they wished 
in the least to have regulations adopted. Their attitude was 
simply one of friendly tolerance. The situation was new and 
trying, and the future was uncertain. However sagacious they 
regarded the members of the Committee, and however sincere in 
their desire for needed reforms, they still evidently feared that 
in the main they were practically too inexpert to be safely in- 
trusted with legislation on such important matters! The five 
regulations then adopted were to the effect that no college club or 
athletic association should play or compete with professionals; 
that no person should assume the functions of trainer or instructor 
in athletics, upon the grounds or within the buildings of the col- 
lege, without authority in writing from the Committee; that no 


1 Mr. John Quincy Adams and Mr. Alexander Agassiz. 
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student should enter as a competitor in any athletic sport, or join 
as an active member any college athletic club, without a previous 
physical examination by the Director of the Gymnasium and his 
permission so to do; that all match games out of Cambridge 
should be played upon Saturday; and that no person should be 
a member of a crew unless he knew how to swim. 

This Committee served for three years.! As the real interest 
of its members in athletic sports became more and more apparent 
in frequent conferences and meetings with students, the Commit- 
tee received increasing support from college athletic organiza- 
tions; but at the same time its policy was regarded with greater 
distrust by those members of the Faculty who thought athletic 
sports, especially intercollegiate contests, an evil, and wished to 
see them restricted or even prohibited. The last year of service 
of the Committee, when it stood as a buffer between Faculty 
and students, was in particular a hard one. In January, 1885, 
it proposed some measures rather urgently, and was promptly 
met by a motion that it be discharged with the thanks of the 
Faculty! But this was not done. In this year, also, intercol- 
legiate contests in Football were prohibited for a year, and certain 
evils which had begun to manifest themselves in the manage- 
ment of the Boat Club had to be checked. Questions of im- 
portance, such as these, were referred to the Faculty for decision. 
When the motion to prohibit intercollegiate games of Football 
for a year was under discussion, the Faculty received from the 
students a remonstrance, in which it was skilfully but clearly 
intimated that the Faculty should hesitate to pass laws in regard 
to a game which they did not understand. This gave rise to 
the celebrated mot of one of the older members, a man of gentle 
spirit but then thoroughly roused, who said that he and his col- 
leagues, it was true, might not know when the ball was kicked 
properly, but they certainly did know when a man was kicked 
improperly. The game was, at this time, notoriously rough. 
During this discussion a new definition of the Rugby game as it 
was then played was given by a Cambridge wit: “The game,” 
she said, “in which they carry the ball and kick one another.” 


1 Its members were C. E. Norton (chairman), J. W. White, and D. A. Sar- 
gent in 1882-84; J. W. White (chairman), W. E. Byerly, and D. A. Sargent 
in 1884-85. 
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After three years of control the Committee itself proposed to 
the Faculty the appointment of a new committee, to consist of 
five members, the Director of the Gymnasium, a physician resi- 
dent in Boston or Cambridge, a recent graduate of Harvard 
College interested in athletic sports, and two undergraduates to 
be chosen from among the leaders in athletic sports. This pro- 
posal was significant, since it recognized the principle of student 
representation. The Faculty agreed to the new form of com- 
mittee, but restricted its powers. All of its members were 
appointed by the President of the University, it had to make 
reports to the Faculty, and it was required to consult the Faculty 
on all questions involving general principles before communicat- 
ing its decisions to students. Although its authority was thus 
-curtailed, the new Committee justified the expectations with 
which it was appointed.1. The undergraduate members were 
conservative in dealing with questions of policy, and faithful in 
their attention to the athletic interests consigned to their charge. 
The Committee, during the three years in which it regulated 
athletic sports, decided many important questions, but it is not 
possible even to enumerate these here. This is less necessary, 
since an account of the action both of this Committee and of its 
predecessor has been given elsewhere.” 

Thus were completed six years of control of athletics. Mean- 
while trouble was brewing in a new and unexpected quarter. The 
two committees had been true to their duty, — they had regulated 
athletic sports. But this they had done as friends and not as 
enemies. They did not believe that regulation meant destruc- 
tion. By the very act of eliminating evil features and of check- 
ing vicious tendencies they fostered the best interests of the 
sports, and they were not disturbed to see them grow and flour- 
ish. The number both of participants and of contests in the 


1 Its members were D. A. Sargent (chairman), Dr. H. P. Walcott, J. J. 
Storrow, C. F. Adams, 2d, and W. B. Phillips in 1885-86; D. A. Sargent 
(chairman), Dr. H. P. Walcott, J. J. Storrow, C. F. Adams 2d, and H. E. 
Peabody in 1886-87; D. A. Sargent (chairman), Dr. R. M. Hodges, J. J. 
Storrow, C. F. Adams, 2d, and S. Dexter in 1887-88. 

2 Harvard College. Report upon Athletics, with Statistics of Athletics 
and Physical Exercise, and the Votes of the Governing Boards. Cambridge: 
1888. This report may be had on application to J. B. Williams, Esq., Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge. 
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sports steadily increased from year to year. In 1882 the number 
of lockers in the Hemenway Gymnasium was 591, in 1884 it was 
837, in 1886, 937, and in 1888, 1,055.1 The records of the Gym- 
nasium show that the number of actual participants in public 
athletic contests in the Class of ’81 was 54, in ’83, 66, in ’85, 
83, and in ’87, 106. The result of this steady increase was that 
in 1887-88 there were in the University 417 “experts” in the 
different sports, that is, students who either participated in the 
sports in actual competition, or, at least, trained with the inten- 
tion of entering competitions. The number of public contests 
increased at the same time, so that, in 1886-87, the total was 94. 
Of these, 50 were intercollegiate contests, 26 contests with 
amateurs who were not collegians, and 18 contests among stu- 
dents of the University. 

To the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports the 
increase in the number of contestants did not seem to furnish 
cause for alarm, but the contrary; and it believed that the num- 
ber of contests could be regulated and if necessary reduced. But 
to older men, who could remember the time when the annual race 
with Yale was the only “event” of the year, the growth of ath- 
Ictics as manifested in the increase in the number of sports, of 
contestants, and of contests, seemed a positive menace to the best 
interests of the University. They were alarmed when they saw 
that in 1886-87 there had been, on the average, more than one 
intercollegiate contest each week of the College year. This unea- 
siness found expression in the appointment of a committee of the 
Board of Overseers in the spring of 1888, to whom was referred 
“the subject of athletic exercises and alleged abuses, excesses, 
and accidents incident to the same,” at the College. This Com- 
mittee investigated the facts, and four of its five members recom- 
mended the adoption of the following vote: ‘* That the Faculty be 
requested to prohibit any undergraduate from taking part in any 
athletic contest with the students of any other College or with 
any organization not belonging to the University during the Col- 
lege year.” If this recommendation had been adopted by the 
Board and accepted by the Faculty, the students of the College 
would have had the opportunity to try the experiment of what 
has not inaptly been termed ‘“‘domestic athletics.” The majority 


1 In 1892 the number was 1,447. 
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of the Committee also recommended that the existing Committee 
on Athletics should be increased from five to seven by adding to 
it one member of the Faculty and one undergraduate, and that 
this Committee should be given the entire supervision and control 
of athletics, subject to the authority of the Faculty. The other 
member of the Committee! presented a minority report in which, 
after expressing dissent from the views of the majority on the 
facts at issue, and recording his own experience as a member 
of the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, he recom- 
mended that intercollegiate contests should be limited to those 
with Yale, that University teams alone should be permitted to 
take part in them, and that these contests should take place only 
at New Haven, Cambridge, or such other New England city or 
town as the Committee on Athletics might from time to time des- 
ignate. After discussion, the Overseers adopted the following 
votes : — 


“May 2, 1888. Whereas in the opinion of this Board an undue prominence 
is now given to athletic contests in the College, and excesses and abuses 
attending the same and mainly incidental to intercollegiate contests should be 
checked and guarded against for the future, Therefore 

“ Voted, That in the opinion of this Board intercollegiate contests should 
take place only in Cambridge, New Haven, or such other New England city 
or town as the Committee on Athletics may from time to time designate, that 
University teams alone should be permitted to take part in intercollegiate con- 
tests, and that students should be prohibited from taking part in contests with 
organizations not belonging to the University, except on Saturdays and holi- 
days. 

“May 9, 1888. Voted, That in the opinion of this Board it is expedient 
that the existing Committee on Athletics should be increased by adding thereto 
two members of the Faculty and one undergraduate, — the undergraduate 
members of the Committee to be appointed by the undergraduates in such 
manner as the Faculty may determine ; and that the Committee should have 
entire supervision and control of all athletic exercises within and without the 
precincts of the University, subject to the authority of the Faculty. 

“The Committee thus constituted comprises three members of the College 
Faculty, one graduate of the College, one physician, three undergraduates.” 


These votes were transmitted to the President and Fellows, 
who, on May 14, sent them to the College Faculty with the 
request that they should examine the whole subject and make a 
report thereon. The Faculty appointed a committee of three for 


1 Dr. H. P. Walcott. 
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this purpose, who, on June 12, submitted the report to which 
reference has already been made in this article (p. 212, note 2). 
This report contained recommendations, of which the following is 
here important to notice: — 


“Your Committee recommend a change in the constitution, powers, and 
responsibilities of the Athletic Committee : — 

“ As to its constitution, they recommend that it shall consist of three gradu- 
ates of the College, one of whom shall be a member of the Board of Overseers, 
and one of whom shall generally, but not necessarily, be a physician ; of three 
members of the Academic Council, — these six members to be appointed by 
the Corporation ; and of three undergraduates, who shall be chosen during the 
first week of the College year by the majority vote of the following students ; 
namely, the presidents of the Senior, Junior, and Sophomore classes and a 
representative from each of the following athletic organizations, —the Boat 
Club, the Cricket Club, and the Athletic, Baseball, Football, Lacrosse, and 
Tennis Associations, these students to be called together for the purpose of 
making this choice by the President of the University. 

“ As to its powers, your Committee recommend that this Committee shall 
have full powers to control all matters relating to athletics and athletic con- 
tests in all departments of the University. 

“ As to its responsibilities, your Committee recommend that this Committee 
shall exist by the authority of the Corporation, and shall be responsible to that 
body alone, to whom they shall make two written reports each year. 

“ Your Committee suggest that this Committee, so constituted and appointed, 
shall hold office for one year, beginning at the opening of the academic year.” 


The object of this recommendation was to secure a committee 
equally representative of those interested in the proper conduct 
of athletic sports, namely, graduates of the College, the Faculties 
of the University at large, and undergraduates, and to give it 
complete authority, subject only to discharge by the President 
and Fellows at the end of its year of service, if its action proved 
to be unacceptable. If it had been adopted, the control of ath- 
letics would have been entirely removed from the hands of the 
College Faculty. 

The Faculty accepted the report of the committee, but de- 
clined to accept its recommendation quoted above. It substituted 
for it the following : — 

“ Voted, 1. That the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports shall 
hereafter be constituted as follows: of three graduates of the College; of 
three members of the College Faculty, — these six members to be appointed 


by the Corporation ; and of three undergraduates, who shall be chosen during 
the first week of the College year by the majority vote of the following stu- 
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dents, — the presidents of the Senior, Junior, and Sophomore classes, and a 
representative from each of the following athletic organizations, —the Boat 
Club, the Cricket Club, and the Athletic, Baseball, Football, Lacrosse, and 
Tennis Associations, who shall be called together for the purpose of making 
this choice by the President of the University. 

“92, That this Committee shall have full power over all matters relating to 
athletics and athletic contests, subject to such general regulations as the Col- 
lege Faculty may from time to time adopt. It shall present two written Re- 
ports each year to the Faculty. 

“3. That this Committee shall hold office for one year, beginning at the 
opening of the academic year.” 


On October 15, 1888, the President and Fellows adopted the 
following votes: — 


“ Voted, That the following be adopted as one of the standing rules and 
orders of the President and Fellows and the Board of Overseers : — 

«“ A Committee for the regulation of Athletic Sports shall hereafter be annu- 
ally appointed and chosen as follows : three members of the College Faculty, 
and three graduates of the College —these six to be appointed by the Corpo- 
ration with the consent of the Overseers ; and also three undergraduates to be 
chosen during the first week of the College year by the majority vote of the 
following students: the Presidents of the Senior, Junior, and Sophomore 
classes, and a representative from each of the following athletic organizations : 
the Boat Club, the Cricket Club, and the Athletic, Baseball, Football, La- 
erosse, and Tennis Associations, who shall be called together for the purpose 
of making this choice by the President of the University. 

“ This Committee shall have entire supervision and control of all athletic 
exercises within and without the precincts of the University, subject to the 
authority of the Faculty of the College, as defined by the Statutes. 

‘* Voted, That the Faculty and Committee be informed that the Corporation 
and Board of Overseers are of opinion that further restrictions should be 
placed upon intercollegiate contests, in regard to the places where and the 
days when they should be played, and the teams that shall take part therein.” 


These votes were concurred in by the Board of Overseers on 
October 17, 1888, and are the authority under which the present 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports has been ap- 
pointed and has acted for four years. By common consent the 
range of choice of the Faculty members has been enlarged. For 
two years a member of the Faculty of the Law School has been a 
member of the Committee. Further, the members of the Com- 
mittee are now elected in June. This makes it possible to organ- 
ize the Committee promptly for work on the first day of the Col- 
lege year. The Cycling Association has been added to the list of 
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electors of the undergraduate members of the Committee. Dur- 
ing the last four years the Faculty has not exercised any author- 
ity over the Committee. Whereas, during 1882-88 inclusive, 
the Faculty decided by vote many questions relating to athletics, 
the only Faculty vote on this subject during 1888-92 was one 
passed on November 11, 1889, when the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee asked for an interpretation of the Faculty regulation relat- 
ing to dismissed angl suspended students and students on proba- 
tion, and of its rule forbidding match games, races, or athletic 
exhibitions to take place in Cambridge except after the last 
recitation hour on Saturday, or after four o’clock in the after- 
noon on other days. The Faculty then showed its confidence in 
the Committee by intrusting it with the execution of these two 
rules, and they have both been included among the Committee’s 
standing “ Regulations on Athletics.” A time-dishonored phrase, 
once broadly current among undergraduates and still in vogue 
among the unenlightened, is, therefore, no longer pertinent. 
There is now no such thing as “Faculty interference” with the 
management of athletic sports. Whatever “interference” there 
is comes from the Committee, who should be held responsible. 
The Committee reports in writing to the President and Fellows 
at the close of its term of office. It has received no vote of 
instruction from them since its organization in the autumn of 
1888. The Committee has a chairman and secretary, chosen 
from its own members, and standing sub-committees on Players and 
Schedules, on Grounds and Buildings, and on Athletic Organiza- 
tions. Each sub-committee has three members; one Faculty 
member, one graduate, and one undergraduate. The Committee 
holds regular meetings on the third Saturday of each month. 
Much of its routine business is transacted by its chairman and 
by the chairmen of the sub-committees.! 

The constitution and authority of the Committee have thus 

1 The members of the Committee were C. F. Dunbar (chairman), W. E. 
Byerly, A. B. Hart, Dr. H. P. Walcott, William Hooper, George B. Morison, 
P. D. Trafford, L. H. Morgan, and J. R. Finlay in 1888-89; J. W. White 
(chairman), W. E. Byerly, A. B. Hart, Dr. H. P. Walcott, William Hooper, 
George B. Morison, B. T. Tilton, S. V. R. Crosby, and Neal Rantoul in 1889- 
90 ; J. W. White (chairman), J. B. Ames, G. A. Bartlett, Dr. M. H. Richard- 


son, William Hoopez, George B. Morison, L. Brooks, Neal Rantoul, and L. A. 
Frothingham in 1890-91 ; J. W. White (chairman), J. B. Ames, G. A. Bart- 
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been outlined. It remains for me to speak briefly of its policy. 
This is a difficult task. I shall guard against error of state- 
ment, so far as possible, by considering the question historically, 
reviewing the action of the Committee on some important ques- 
tions during the last four years. The legislation of the first two 
Committees during 1882-88 was important. They prepared the 
way for the fuller and freer control of the Committee as now 
constituted. But their authority was so limited by votes of the 
Faculty that it would not be fair to attempt to define their policy 
from their action. The Committee, in its present form, however, 
whose term of service began by annual appointment in the au- 
tumn of 1888, has had greater, although not absolute, freedom 
to action, and it may fairly be judged by what it has attempted 
of do. 

It should be noted, first, that the Committee is a committee of 
control, appointed for that purpose, — it is the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports. Again, when it was first ap- 
pointed it received instructions (the only instructions it has ever 
had) from the Corporation and Overseers in their second vote of 
October 15 and 17, 1888 (page 216). It is clear that no person 
could honorably accept membership on the Committee who was 
not ready to attempt to discharge the spirit of these instructions 
in good faith. 

The phraseology of the vote was purposely left vague. Our 
governors trusted to the discretion of the Committee. The two 
Boards recorded their opinion “that further restrictions should 
be placed upon intercollegiate contests, in regard to the places 
where and the days when they should be played, and the teams 
that should take part therein.”” To prevent misunderstanding, the 
Committee, in the autumn of 1889, asked for an authoritative 
interpretation of the vote. It was informed that the vote was to 
be interpreted by the proposed vote of the Overseers of May 2, 
1888 (page 214). The vote of October 15 and 17 meant, accord- 
ingly, that in the opinion of the Corporation and Overseers inter- 
collegiate contests had better be confined to New England, that 
all contests with teams not connected with the University had 
better take place on Saturday or a holiday, and that Freshman 
lett, Dr. M. H. Richardson, William Hooper, George B. Morison, Neal Ran- 
toul, L. A. Frothingham, and T. E. Sherwin in 1891-92. 
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intercollegiate contests had better be prohibited; but the vote 
was not mandatory. 

The Committee believed that it had a larger function than 
merely that of control, and that the exercise of this larger func- 
tion would not run counter to the wishes of the Corporation and 
Overseers. It therefore determined that its policy should be also 
to foster the true interests of the sports committed to its charge. 
That it has earnestly endeavored to do this nobody can doubt. 
Its very membership is a guarantee against a destructive policy, 
and it has received some striking proofs of confidence from the 
athletic organizations of the University. Three of its older mem- 
bers have been invited to serve on the Graduate Advisory Com- 
mittees in Baseball, Football, and Track Athletics, and the 
Graduate Treasurer has from his first appointment been chosen 
from among its members. 

I purpose now to consider the action of the Committee on some 
important questions, as a criterion of its policy, and shall begin 
with the so-called “ New England Rule.” 

The Committee had received instructions as to the range of 
intercollegiate contests by the vote of the Corporation and Over- 
seers of October 15 and 17, 1888. It was to “place further 
restrictions upon intercollegiate contests in regard to the places 
where they should be played.”” On November 5, 1888, at its first 
meeting, the Committee voted as follows on the petition of the 
Football team to be allowed to play games at Philadelphia, 
Princeton, and New York: — 

“ Voted, That permission be not given for the game at New York ; that the 
games at Philadelphia and Princeton be allowed ; but that the Committee de- 
sire at the same time to place on record their opinion that schedules for games 
should be so arranged hereafter as to confine the games to grounds in New 
England, if possible.” ‘ 

Again, on March 29, 1889, in answer to an inquiry of the 
managers of the Football Association, the Committee unanimously 
voted that it would approve arrangements with managers of Foot- 
ball teams of other colleges by which the intercollegiate games 
should be played in some neutral New England city or town. 
And on June 10, 1889, it voted to inform the managers of the 
Football Association that in its opinion it was not advisable that 
the match game with the Yale team the following autumn should 
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be played in New York. Since the autumn of 1889 the Yale- 
Harvard Football games have been played at Springfield, and the 
Harvard team has played no game outside of New England. 

Under the vote of November 5, 1888, by which the Football 
team was allowed to play at Philadelphia and Princeton, the 
Baseball team played two games at Princeton on May 4 and 11, 
1889, but since the spring of 1889 all Baseball games played in 
term time have been confined to New England with a single ex- 
ception, the game with Princeton at Princeton on May 7, 1892. 

On January 14, 1890, the Committee adopted the so-called 
New England Rule, as follows: “ Voted, That Harvard athletic 
organizations hereafter shall engage in intercollegiate contests 
only in New England.” 

The Committee thus carried out what it believed to be the 
wishes of the Corporation and Board of Overseers. Opposition 
was not made to the rule by Harvard undergraduates at the time, 
but it was strongly objected to later by Harvard graduates in 
New York. 

I do not believe that I can better show the spirit of the Com- 
mittee in dealing with this rule, and with similar restrictions, 
than by giving a somewhat minute account of the negotiations for 
the “Dual League” with Yale, which followed closely upon its 
adoption. 

The sentiment had long been general among Harvard and Yale 
graduates that such a dual league was desirable, —an arrange- 
ment by which interest should be concentrated on the Harvard- 
Yale contests in all of the sports, as had been the case in Boating 
for some years. But if the league had been made the students 
of neither University would have been debarred by its terms 
from playing with the students of other colleges, if they had so 
desired. The negotiations for a dual league were begun by rep- 
resentatives of the Baseball and Football Associations of the two 
universities. The plan was so enlarged as to include rowing and 
track athletics. The Harvard Associations appointed a com- 
mittee of eight, four graduates and four undergraduates, with a 
secretary, to confer with Yale representatives.1 On February 

1 The members of the Harvard Committee were J. B. Ames (chairman), 
S. E. Winslow, H. Goodwin, H. Keyes, A. J. Cumnock, P. B. Linn, H. Sturgis, 
R. Herrick, and J. Hunt (secretary). 
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14, at Springfield, the Harvard Committee proposed the follow- 
ing articles of agreement : — 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE STUDENTS OF HARVARD AND 
YALE UNIVERSITIES, 1890-1892. 


The following articles regulating the contests between the students of 
Harvard and Yale Universities in Baseball, Football, Rowing, and Track and 
Field Athletics, shall remain in force for the three years 1890-1892. But 
these articles, except Articles I and II, shall not supersede the arrangements 
now existing in regard to the annual University Boat-Race. 


ARTICLE I. — AMATEURS. 


Rue I.— No one shall be allowed to represent either University in any 
athletic contest, either individually or as a member of: any team, unless he is, 
and intends to be throughout the College year, a bona fide member of the Uni- 
versity, taking a full year’s work. 

Rute II.— No one shall be allowed to represent either University in any 
athletic contest, either individually or as a member of any team, who either 
before or since entering the University shall have engaged for money in any 
athletic competition, whether*for a stake, or a money prize, or a share of the 
entrance fees or admission money, or who shall have taught or engaged in any 
athletic exercise or sport as a means of livelihood ; or who shall at any time 
have received for taking part in any athletic sport or contest any pecuniary 
gain or emolument whatever, direct or indirect, with the single exception that 
he may have received from the College organization or from any permanent 
amateur association of which he was at the time a member the amount by 
which the expenses necessarily incurred by him in representing his organiza- 
tion in athletic contests exceeded his ordinary expenses. 

Rule II shall not be retroactive, in the sense of disqualifying by reason of 
past acts men who would not have been disqualified thereby under the practice 
existing in 1889. 

In exceptional cases the separate Conference Committees hereinafter men- 
tioned may by special vote remove the disqualification incurred under Rule IL 
by acts performed before entrance to College. 


ARTICLE II. — TIME LIMITATION. 

No student shall be eligible as a member of any University team in any one 
of the four sports mentioned after the expiration of the three academic years 
immediately following the academic year in which he played for the first time 
in an intercollegiate contest with the University team representing the same 
sport. 

ARTICLE III. — PLAYING RULES. 

The games or contests shall be played according to the rules which governed 
in the intercollegiate contests in which both Yale and Harvard participated in 
the year 1889, subject to such modifications as may be made, by mutual agree- 
ment, by separate Conference Committees for each sport. 
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ARTICLE IV. — TROPHIES. 


There shall be a suitable trophy in each of the four sports before named, 
to be held successively by the winners of the annual contests or series of con- 
tests in the first and second years, and to become the property of the team 
winning in two out of the three years. 


ARTICLE V. — NUMBER, TIME, AND PLACE OF CONTESTS. 


Section I. Baseball :— 

There shall be four games of Baseball annually between the “ Nines” of 
the two Universities, two to be played at New Haven and two at Cambridge. 
In ease the games result in a tie, a fifth game shall be played. Tie games 
shall be played alternately at New Haven and Cambridge. Of the four 
games the third shall be at Cambridge the day after Harvard Class Day, and 
the fourth at New Haven on the Tuesday of Commencement week. 

There shall be an annual game of Baseball between the Freshman “ Nines ” 
of the two Colleges and Scientific Schools, to be played in alternate years at 
New Haven and Cambridge, respectively. 

Section II. Football :— 

There shall be two games of Football annually between the “Elevens” of 
the two Universities, the first to be played on the second Saturday before 
Thanksgiving Day on the home grounds of one University, the second to be 
played on Thanksgiving Day on the home grounds of the other University. 
The Thanksgiving Day game shall be played in alternate years at New Haven 
and Cambridge, respectively. In case the games result in a tie, the victory 
shall belong to the team scoring the greater number of points. 

There shall be an annual game of Football between the Freshman “ Elevens ” 
of the two Colleges and Scientific Schools, to be played in alternate years at 
New Haven and Cambridge, respectively. 

See‘ion III. Rowing : — 

There shall be an annual boat-race between the University crews and also 
between the Freshman crews of the two Universities. 

Section IV. Track and Field Athletics : — 

There shall be an annual contest between the two Universities in track and 
field athletics, which shall take place in alternate years at New Haven and 
Cambridge, respectively. 


ARTICLE VI.— BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS AND MATTERS OF DETAIL. 


Except as hereinbefore provided, all business arrangements and matters of 
detail relating to the contests shall be in the control of separate Conference 
Committees for each sport. 


ARTICLE VIi. — FRESHMAN DEFINED. 


Members of the Freshman class of the Academic and Scientific departments 
during their first year of residence at the University, and first-year special 
students of those departments, shall alone be eligible to Freshman teams. No 
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student shall play on a Freshman team who has passed more than one year in 
the Academic or Scientific department of any University. 


ARTICLE VIII. — ARBITRATION. 


In the event of any difficulty arising in the interpretation or application of 
the foregoing Articles or the agreements that may be made by the separate 
Conference Committees for each sport, two representatives, one from Yale and 
one from Harvard, shall meet and endeavor to adjust the difficulty. In case 
they cannot agree, they shall choose a third person, not a member or graduate 
of either University, whose decision shall be final. 


These articles incorporated the reforms which have been vigor- 
ously discussed and in part adopted during recent years at Cam- 
bridge, and it is well that they should now be put on record. 
There can be no doubt that their adoption would have furthered 
the true interests of the sports at both universities. 

The articles provided for two Football games annually between 
University teams, one at Cambridge, the other at New Haven. 
The Yale representatives at Springfield said that they could not 
proceed to consider the Harvard proposals in general unless an 
annual game in Football could be agreed to, to be played in New 
York on Thanksgiving Day. The Harvard representatives 
referred the question to the Committee on Athletics, who, after 
consideration of the reasons urged by the Yale representatives, 
voted that it was inexpedient to make an exception to the rule 
confining Harvard’s athletic contests to New England. 

Meanwhile Harvard and Yale graduates in New York were 
earnestly favoring the dual league, and both expressed a strong 
desire for the Football game in New York on Thanksgiving Day. 
Two New York Harvard graduates, both members of the Board 
of Overseers, met the Committee in Boston on the afternoon of 
February 26, 1890, and made an argument in favor of the New 
York game. They asked that it should be tried for one, two, or 
three years, simply as an experiment, and that it should be 
announced to be the sole exception to the New England Rule, 
made at the earnest and united request of Harvard graduates in 
New York. 

The Committee met on March 1, and again considered the 
proposal for an annual game in New York. It was urged that 
this was the opportunity, by making a concession as to the game 
in New York, to bring about, by agreement with Yale athletic 
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teams, substantial reforms in the management of sports. After 
discussion the following vote was passed : — 

“ Voted, That the Committee of Eight be instructed, in drawing up Articles 
of Agreement with Yale representatives, to urge the following points : — 

“1. That all contests shall regularly take place on the home-grounds of one 
or the other of the two colleges, except the boat-races at New London. 

“2. That beginning not later than the year 1892, membership in University’ 
teams shall be confined to members of the Colleges and Scientific Schools, 
whether candidates for the A. B. or S. B. degrees or special students. 

“3. That more effective provision shall be made for the selection of referees 
and umpires in Football and for the enforcement of the rules. 

“4, That there shall be two Football games annually, of which one shall 
be in Cambridge. 

“5, That distinct provision shail be made for handing in lists of candidates 
for teams, and for settling any disputes as to eligibility, before the opening of 
athletic seasons. 

‘Tf all of these concessions be obtained, the Committee of Eight is hereby 
authorized to concede that the Football game which would normally be 
played on the Yale home-grounds shall be played in New York.” 


On May 5 the Chairman of the Harvard Committee reported 
to the Committee on Athletics that the Yale representatives had 
come to an agreement with the Harvard representatives except 
on two points: 1. Yale insisted on one annual game of Football 
only, to be played in New York. 2. Yale insisted that special 
students should not play on teams. The Committee, after dis- 
cussion, agreed to the plan of one annual game, provided that it 
should be played alternately at Cambridge and New Haven, with 
the concession that the New Haven game might be played in New 
York. The Yale representatives subsequently agreed to with- 
draw their contention as to special students, if the Harvard rep- 
resentatives would agree to one annual game to be played in New 
York. The Harvard representatives refused to make this con- 
cession, and the negotiations came to naught. The Harvard 
Committee and the Committee on Athletics were of one mind on 
the point at issue. An arrangement by which all the undergrad- 
uates and the great body of graduates resident in Boston and the 
vicinity would be obliged to travel two hundred miles if they 
were ever to see a Harvard-Yale game was not to be thought of. 

The Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports gave clear 
evidence in these negotiations that it would not by enforcing the 
New England Rule, or any rule, stand by the letter of the law 
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against the best interests of the sports. It was willing to agree 
to a game outside of New England and in New York, if sub- 
stantial gains in the conduct of the sports could thereby be 
obtained. 

Similarly when the Harvard Athletic Association in the au- 
tumn of 1890 asked for permission to go to New York in the 
spring of 1891 to take part in the games of the Intercollegiate 
Association, representing, with reasons which cannot be given 
here, that refusal would entail injury on track athletics and field 
sports, the Committee took up the question, appointing a sub- 
committee to confer with the Harvard Athletic Association, and 
had it under consideration for over three months. On February 
17, 1891, it granted the petition. Meanwhile negotiations had 
been carried on between Harvard and Yale graduates and un- 
dergraduates which resulted in the agreement for annual Har- 
vard-Yale contests for the University Track Athletic Cup. The 
constitution under which these contests occur is a model, and its 
adoption was a long step in advance in the effort to put intercol- 
legiate athletics on a sound basis. It contains a strict and clear 
definition of an amateur; it allows no student to represent either 
university as a competitor who has not been a member of his 
university, in good and regular standing, for at least one college 
year prior to the annual meeting; it sets a time-limit, allowing 
no student to compete at more than four meetings; and it pro- 
vides that all protests against players as ineligible shall be made 
and finally passed upon at least three days before the games. 
The representatives of each university have the privilege of 
naming the place of contest in alternate years. In 1891 the 
games occurred at Cambridge, in 1892 at New Haven. The 
agreement for these games lasts for nine years, and the expecta- 
tion is that in time they will supersede, as they now excel in 
interest, the meetings of the Intercollegiate Association held 
annually in New York. 

This, then, is the history of the so-called ““New England 
Rule.” In dealing with this question, — the most difficult ques- 
tion which it has had to consider, —the Committee has tried to 
be true to its double duty. It has adopted and enforced the 
principle of the limitation of the range of athletic contests; but 
when the enforcement of that principle meant harm to what it 
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believed to be the larger interests of the sports, it has not hesi- 
tated to set the principle aside. 

The Committee received instructions by the vote of October 15 
and 17, 1888 (page 216), not only as to the range of contests but 
also on two other points. It was to “place further restrictions 
upon intercollegiate contests in regard to the days when they 
should be played, and the teams that should take part therein.” 
By a standing regulation of the Committee all match games, 
races, or athletic exhibitions outside of Cambridge must now 
take place upon Saturday, unless permission for another day is 
first obtained from the Committee in writing. Further, all inter- 
collegiate contests at Cambridge that by the interest they arouse 
are likely to be largely attended are placed upon Saturday. 
But it has not been found practicable to place all contests with 
teams not connected with the University on that day. The 
Baseball nine, in particular, depends for its practice mainly on 
such teams, and a single game each week would be altogether 
insufficient. But contests on other days than Saturday with 
teams not connected with the University do not in fact cause that 
interference with College work, in case either of participants or 
of spectators, which the vote of October 15 and 17 was obviously 
intended to prevent. For by another regulation of the Com- 
mittee, of long standing, no match games, races, or athletic 
exhibitions, even if confined to students of the University, are 
allowed to take place in Cambridge except after the last recita- 
tion hour on Saturday or after four o’clock in the afternoon on 
other days. 

The last specification of the vote of October 15 and 17, 1888, 
was interpreted to mean that Freshman intercollegiate contests 
had become such an evil that they had better be prohibited. 
Some of them, certainly, were wretchedly managed at this time, 
and the loosest and lowest ideas prevailed as to what constituted 
a Freshman. Any student in his first year’s residence at the 
University was held to be eligible to membership on Freshman 
teams. Under this edifying definition six players in the Fresh- 
man Intercollegiate Football Game with Yale in the autumn of 
1888 were not members of the Freshman Class of the College, 
and the captain was a Law School man who left the school just 
after the game. The pitcher of the Freshman nine in the spring 
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of 1889 was a Senior in the College. Freshman teams, more- 
over, were strongly disposed at this time to be a law unto thim- 
selves, and in one notable instance refused to recognize the author- 
ity of the captain of the University team and of his advisers. 
The evils which had provoked criticism of these contests in high 
quarters had undoubtedly assumed a virulent form; but prohibi- 
tion is a drastic measure, and the Committee was loath to resort 
to it. Prohibition proved to be unnecessary. 

That the Committee believes in intercollegiate contests goes 
without saying. University teams cannot be maintained without 
such contests, and University teams are indispensable as centres 
of interest in the development of the sports. If the sports lan- 
guish, general. exercise languishes. But the hope of all true 
friends of the University must be that the habit of daily exercise 
will become general among the students, if indeed it is not that 
now; and that Holmes and Jarvis, and that splendid addition to 
our resources, the Soldier’s Field, will be thronged in the after- 
noon in the autumn and spring of the year by fellows who have 
learned how important a factor in the struggle of life a sound 
and healthy body is. The argument for University intercollegiate 
contests and for University teams applies also to Freshman inter- 


collegiate contests and to Freshman teams. These are necessary 
to arouse in each incoming Freshman Class the true athletic 


spirit. 

The Committee therefore determined not to resort to prohibi- 
tion, but to apply the principle of control. The remedy of exist- 
ing evils was found to be simple. On November 26, 1889, the 
Committee voted that it would recognize no agreements or ar- 
rangements entered into by Freshman organizations without the 
sanction of the respective University organizations. This stopped 
insubordination. The Committee, moreover, defined a Freshman 
in the terms already given in the articles of agreement proposed 
to Yale (page 222). Harvard Freshman teams in both Football 
and Baseball have been constituted under this rule since the au- 
tumn of 1889, and the evils which were with good reason so 
strongly condemned have practically disappeared. 


The attitude of the Committee toward the athletic sports of the 
University and its policy in their control have perhaps been suffi- 
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ciently set forth. But it would be a mistake to suppose that it 
has confined itself to the consideration merely of the questions 
proposed to it as of pressing importance by the Corporation and 
Board of Overseers at the time of its appointment in its present 
form in the autumn of 1888. The limits of this article do not 
permit more than a mere indication of its action on some other 
important matters. 

By reason of its close connection with student athletic organi- 
zations, the Committee has been called upon to consider subjects 
of the most diverse nature. But while it has tried to foster the 
interests of the sports, it has avoided dealing with the expert and 
special questions which arise in their conduct. The four great 
sports, however, have grown wonderfully in the last ten years, 
and undergraduates are now unable, single-handed, to manage 
them successfully. Nobody understands this better than the 
captains of teams and their undergraduate advisers. Nor is it 
right that this large responsibility should rest on their shoulders 
alone, in view of the importance with which the public has 
invested the sports, and of the consequent necessity that there 
should be nothing discreditable to the University in their man- 
agement. The Committee on Athletics did not think it proper 
that it should assume the office of intimate adviser to the officers 
of each of the athletic organizations, but it still believed that 
such advisers were necessary. The proper persons were grad- 
uates who in their own college days had been leaders in athletics. 
In January, 1890, the Chairman of the Committee, therefore, 
brought forward a plan for the organization of permanent Grad- 
uate Advisory Committees. This plan was approved and adopted 
in order by the Baseball, Football, and Athletic Associations, and 
the Boat Club. Each Graduate Advisory Committee consists of 
three members. The electors are undergraduates, the captains 
and undergraduate executive committees of the different sports. 
The members are chosen for three years. One member retires 
and one new member is elected each year. Traditions are thus 
maintained and a settled policy is assured. These committees 
advise with the captain and manager on all important and difficult 
questions. ! 

1 The following gentlemen have served on these Committees : in Baseball, 
S. E. Winslow, F. W. Thayer, J. W. White, C. W. Smith, and Robert Winsor ; 
in Football, J. B. Ames, P. D. Trafford, W. Brooks, George Stewart, A. J. Cum- 
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Some of the members of the Graduate Advisory Committees 
have acted also as coaches of the teams, often at great personal 
inconvenience and the sacrifice of their own interests. The 
amount of time that they can give to the training of the teams is 
at the best small. But each year greater and greater demands 
are made on the teams that engage in intercollegiate contests, and 
their training, if they are to win, must be systematic and contin- 
uous. The Committee early saw the importance of this, and in 
its first report to the Faculty, made in January, 1883, recom- 
mended that there should be attached to the staff of the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium a person of good education and breeding, with 
the qualifications requisite to enable him to advise students as to 
the best modes of training and practice in Track Athletics and 
Field Sports. In 1884 the Harvard Athletic Association requested 
the appointment of Mr. James G. Lathrop to this position, and 
the Committee nominated him to the Corporation as an Assistant 
in the Department of Physical Training. Hee is an officer of the 
College, and is paid from its funds. Under his skilful training 
Harvard has had teams which have met with only two defeats in 
the intercollegiate contests with Yale in Track Athletics and 
Field Sports. The Corporation has signified its willingness to 
appoint assistants to act as trainers also in the other sports. It 
voted in 1890 that it was ready to appoint a second assistant 
in physical training whose time should be given to the boating 
interests of the College. This vote was before the Committee on 
Athletics when, on January 6, 1891, it declined to accept from 
graduates of the College the offer of ten thousand dollars to be 
paid to Mr. Bancroft, who’was then engaged in the practice of 
his profession in Boston, for three years’ service as coach simply 
of the University and Freshman crews. The vote of the Cor- 
poration was communicated to the officers of the Boat Club, but 
they have declined to act under it. 

On November 20, 1889, the students of the University, in 
mass meeting, withdrew from the Intercollegiate Football Associ- 
ation. In the Football Convention, held in New York on No- 
vember 4, rules had been passed intended to suppress the objec- 
tionable practice which had crept into the colleges of admitting 
nock, and J. P. Lee ; in Track Athletics, George Morison, Evert J. Wendell, 
and George Mandell ; in Boating, R. P. Perkins, H. W. Keyes, C. F. Adams, 
2d, and T. N. Perkins. 
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to membership on teams men who were not bona fide students of 
the colleges to which they were attached, and who were not 
amateurs. The Intercollegiate Association proved to be unable 
to enforce these rules, and the Harvard Association in conse- 
quence withdrew. Ata meeting of representative graduates and 
undergraduates of Harvard, held on December 11, and presided 
over by Mr. John Quincy Adams, the Committee on Athletics 
presented for consideration rules intended to remedy at Harvard 
the evils which had given occasion to widespread complaint.! 
After discussion the meeting voted that the adoption of these 
rules was expedient. They were subsequently adopted by the 
Harvard Football and Baseball Associations, and on December 13 
were made standing regulations of the Committee. All Harvard 
teams have been constituted under these rules since their adop- 
tion, and the Committee on Athletics has a standing sub-commit- 
tee on the eligibility of players. The first rule is strengthened 
by a standing regulation of the Committee, originally adopted by 
the College Faculty, that no dismissed or suspended student, or 
student on probation, can take part in any public athletic contest. 
This prohibition includes all match games, races, or athletic 
exhibitions, whether confined to students of the University or not. 

In 1882 the first Committee on Athletics endeavored to secure 
better financial management of the different athletic organizations 
of the University. This and subsequent attempts in the same 
direction were unsuccessful. The fellows regarded themselves 
as competent to dispose of their own money. They succeeded in 
disposing of it, but not always in a manner that commended itself 
to the sober judgment of older men. As the result of this agita- 
tion, in the spring of 1887 the six most prominent athletic organ- 
izations appointed an “ Auditing Committee,” consisting of six 
members, —a member of the Committee on Athletics, a perma- 
nent resident of Cambridge, and four undergraduates, — to pass 
on their accounts. This Committee was found to lack authority. 
In October, 1889, the Chairman of the Committee on Athletics, 
who was also at the time the Chairman of the Auditing Commit- 
tee, by request drew up articles of agreement establishing a 
“Graduate Treasurer.”” These articles were discussed at two 


1 These are the rules subsequently proposed to Yale students in the Articles 
already quoted (p. 221, Article I, Rules I and II). 
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meetings attended by three representatives of each of the seven 
athletic organizations using University grounds or buildings, and 
by the Chairman and Sub-committee on Organizations of the 
Committee on Athletics. Their final adoption was unanimous. 
Under the terms of these articles Mr. William Hooper was 
appointed Graduate Treasurer by the Committee on Athletics, 
and has administered the office for three years with wisdom and 
patiehce.! 

The adoption of these articles marks an advance in the financial 
management of athletic organizations. But the best results have 
not yet been gained. The Graduate Treasurer’s authority is 
mainly advisory. The treasurers of the different athletic associa- 
tions still handle their own receipts. Some of the funds have 
been wasted. The Graduate Treasurer has found it difficult in 
some instances to get exact information in regard to receipts and 
expenditures, and in some cases his advice has been disregarded. 
The total receipts of the different athletic organizations amount 
to $35,000 a year, and it is imperative that accounts should be 
kept accurately and balanced regularly, and that the funds should 
be used with economy. The next and final step to be taken will 
probably remedy existing evils. The Committee have already 
recommended that all moneys received shall immediately be 
placed in the hands of the Graduate Treasurer, who shall have a 
paid assistant with an office in Cambridge, and that they shall be 
expended only with his approval, and that of the Finance Board 
associated with him, consisting of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Athletics, the Chairman of its Sub-committee on Organiza- 
tions, and its three undergraduate members. Such an arrange- 
ment would result in more economical expenditure, and would 
relieve the treasurers of the different organizations of some duties 
which they now find it difficult, from lack of time and want of 
experience, adequately to perform. The Committee have recom- 
mended that this better system of financial control shall be 
adopted when the Soldier’s Field is thrown open for use. 


John Williams White, Ph. D., ’TT. 





1 The First and Second Annual Reports of the Graduate Treasurer have 
been published, and can be had on application to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Professor J. B. Ames, Cambridge. The reports contain the Articles of 
Agreement referred to above. 
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HARVARD GRADUATES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE, 


I, 


DESPONDENT friends, as well as carping critics, of Harvard 
College, have been known to ask, “ What have the graduates of 
the College done for their country? Except in the professions, 
in educational and philanthropic enterprises, and occasionally in 
some subordinate public office, what service to the public has 
been rendered by the sons of Harvard?” 

The following list affords a partial answer to this question. 
It contains the names of those graduates who have filled impor- 
tant offices in the public service. Only the higher offices are 
named. The list would probably be doubled in length if made 
to include members of State legislatures, judges of inferior courts, 
mayors, subordinate Federal officials, secretaries of legation, con- 
suls, members of public commissions, ete. Moreover, graduates 
of other departments of the University, not alumni of the Col- 
lege, are not named here. 

This list is based on one contributed to the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for 1887, by William A. 
Richardson, °43, Chief Justice of the Court of Claims. Some 
changes of detail have been made; and the list has been brought 
down to date, the additional information required being gathered 
principally from the Quinquennial Catalogue and from reports of 
the class secretaries. In this number of the J/agazine, however, 
there is space for only a portion of the list; the remainder will 
appear hereafter, with any additions that may be necessary. 


Presidents of the United States. 


> John Adams. 
John Quincey Adams. 


Vice-Presidents. 
John Adams. 


Elbridge Gerry. 
Cabinet Officers. 


Timothy Pickering, State, War and Navy, 
Postmaster-General, Washington, 

Samuel Osgood, Postmaster-General, Washington. 

William Eustis, War, Madison. 


Appointed by 
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1772 Levi Lincoln, Attorney-General, Jefferson. 
1781 Samuel Dexter, Treasury, War, John Adams. 
1787 John Quincy Adams, State, Monroe. 
1811 Edward Everett, State, Fillmore. 
1817 George Bancroft, Navy, Polk. 
1817 Caleb Cushing, Attorney-General, Pierce. 
1835 Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, Attorney-General, Grant. 
1838 Charles Devens, Attorney-General, Hayes. 
1843 William Adams Richardson, Treasury, Grant. 
1847 William Crowninshield Endicott, War, Cleveland. 
1863 Charles Stebbins Fairchild, Treasury, Cleveland. 
1864 Robert Todd Lincoln, War, Garfield. 


Ministers Plenipotentiary, etc. 


George Downing, to Holland from Cromwell and Charles II. 
John Adams, to Holland, France, Great Britain. 
Francis Dana, to Russia. 
Elbridge Gerry, to France. 
James Bowdoin, to Spain. 
William Eustis, to Holland. 
Rufus King, to Great Britain. 
John Quiney Adams, to Holland, Portugal, Russia, Prussia, Great Britain. 
> Alexander Hill Everett, to Spain. 
3 William Pitt Preble, to Holland. 
Edward Everett, to Great Britain. 
George Bancroft, to Great Britain, Prussia, Germany. 
Caleb Cushing, to China, Spain. 
5 Charles Francis Adams, to Great Britain. 
Charles Eames, to Venezuela. 
1831 John Lothrop Motley, to Austria, Great Britain. 
1836 Edward Joy Morris, to Turkey. 
1838 George Bailey Loring, to Portugal. 
1838 James Russell Lowell, to Spain, Great Britain. 
1840 John Chandler Bancroft Davis, to Germany. 
1841 Wickham Hoffman, to Denmark. 
1841 James Rudolph Partridge, to Brazil, Peru. 
1845 Ayres Philip Merrill, to Belgium. 
1845 Thomas Russell, to Venezuela. 
1847 Augustine Heard, to Corea. 
1850 Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, to France. 
1853. John Davis Washburn, to Switzerland. 
1864 Robert Todd Lincoln, to Great Britain. 
1872 Perry Belmont, to Spain. 
1888 Rowland Blennerhassett Mahany, to Ecuador. 
Charles P. Ware, ’62. 
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AMERICA FREFIGURED. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED IN APPLETON CHAPEL ON COLUMBUS DAY, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 
21, 1892. 
> 


Unper the spell of a great commemoration, a common devo- 
tion to a learned life has brought ws here together. We may, 
therefore, well remember that the most successful seaman of our 
day, who has brought learning and practical tests into unison, is 
he who passed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and laid open the 
long-sought passage by the northeast; who received his incentive 
to such deeds in a professor’s chair; and who has placed his 
name beside those of Magellan and Da Gama, the discoverers of 
the great passages by the south, four centuries ago. We may, 
then, pause to pay this tribute to Nordenskidld, the scholar and 
the discoverer, before we enter upon the consideration of some of 
the relations of scholarship and seamanship in the world’s great- 
est discovery. 

It was but recently that a new phase of the wisdom of Aristotle 
was evoked from oblivion. It behooves us to-day to recall that 
another phase of that same wisdom, manifested in his successors, 


after eighteen centuries, summoned a new world from a similar 
oblivion. It was this peerless teacher of the ancient time who 
“Bred 


Great Alexander to subdue the world! 


7999 


and who was also of those who exhausted worlds and then im- 
agined new, leaving it for others to summon these latent realms 
from the deep for men to occupy. 

Down through the ages, with their darkness and light, this 
large cireumspection passed from one to another, as men unrolled 
the papyrus and kept alive the vision upon which we dwell to- 
day. It was English blood, pulsating in the brain of an Oxford 
teacher in the thirteenth century, which gave to science the illus- 
trious name of Roger Bacon. It was he who brought this wis- 
dom, inherited from Aristotle, to the forefront in an ample phi- 
losophy, and transmitted it to those who were the immediate 
inspirers of Columbus. 

The early years of the fifteenth century were a time when 
minds of adventurous speculation grew firmer in the belief that 
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there was more of the earth than what was known to be inhab- 
ited. In what direction should men turn to increase their know- 
ledge of this part which was unknown? Opinions differed, of 
course. Some said to the north, others pointed to the south, but 
the ice of the one and the burning zone of the other daunted the 
boldest. It needed English blood once more, coursing down 
through John of Gaunt to his grandson, Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, who organized those efforts, directed those energies, and 
inspired that confidence which carried his sailors unscathed 
through the burning belts of the African coast. Year after year 
these doughty Portuguese mariners pushed farther and farther, 
until they doubled the Cape of Good Hope under Vasco da Gama. 
The way to Calicut was now opened, and farther on they came 
to that Cathay which had grown attractive in the descriptions of 
Marco Polo. 

Two results came with scientific precision from this hardy sea- 
manship of the Portuguese, and from the inspiring trust of Prince 
Henry. One was that Da Gama’s experience of the ocean winds 
and currents led him to instruct one of his successors on this 
African route to bear away towards the west in order to avoid 
their opposition. Thus it was that Cabral, under these warn- 
ings, first saw that Brazilian coast which the Bull of Demarcation 
had already confirmed to Portugal. The new world was thus 
found again by an obedience to meteorologic laws. A second 
result from the development of Prince Henry’s aims led the 
Portuguese on from Cathay to the Moluccas, and thence across 
the Pacifie till they struck the coast of California, there is some 
reason to suppose, before Balboa had crossed the isthmus at 
Darien. So the new world was again found from the east, as it 
had been already from the west, as a natural outcome of a scien- 
tifie perception. This is what we owe to Prince Henry and to the 
Portugtiese in the revelation of the new world. America was thus 
in a sense rediscovered from the side of Asia, and along the paths 
by which the western continents had been, in part at least, origi- 
nally peopled. 

It fell also to Portugal to be the first to put to practical tests 
that complemental theory, which was another part of that large 
comprehension of the cosmographical problem, which had, in the 
main, come down from Aristotle, till it had captured the imagi- 
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nation of Alfonso of Portugal and of Toscanelli in Florence. 
This other and complemental theory likewise depended upon a 
belief in the sphericity of the earth, —a belief which was ancient 
in the time when Greek science was at its best, and which wise 
men had never ceased to cherish through all the ages. It held to 
an extension of the habitable globe east and west, which was as 
necessary as one to the north and south. The champion of this 
belief in the middle years of the fifteenth century, seeking to 
evolve practical tests to the scholar’s dream, was Alfonso, King of 
Portugal. Before Prince Henry died, in 1460, this monarch had 
already entered upon the demonstration of this theory, which 
was to find partial vindication in 1492, and a completed one 
under Magellan thirty years later. 

Sixty years and more earlier than the fateful voyage of Colum- 
bus, the great island of Antillia, the nominal forerunner of the 
Antilles, and the prototype of the New World, had appeared for 
the first time conspicuously on the map of Bianco. It may have 
been but the result of vague notions to set an ominous land in 
the midst of that darksome sea. It may have been the result of 
actual contact, helped by the natural instinct which gives im- 
aginary details to oceanic voids. We may never know the truth. 
Certain it is, there was something more than a dream, when as 
early as 1457, and thirty years before the little fleet of crazy 
ships crawled out of the harbor of Palos on that August morning, 
four centuries ago, this Portuguese king authorized a western 
voyage of discovery. We have distinct proofs, which repeated 
researches in the Archives at Lisbon have revealed of late years, 
that before the intervention of Toscanelli in 1474, Alfonso caused 
other expeditions for western search to be dispatched. They all, 
through stress of weather or faint-heartedness in the seamen, 
failed in those actual results which are associated with the name 
of Columbus. They were the forerunners, presaging what was 
to come in the ripeness of time. 

Amid the surging emotions of men in these years of the great- 
est geographical development which the world has ever known, 
there were two turning-points in men’s progress, of which we 
must not forget the influence. They both helped to lead men 
to the finding of the new lands and to the removing of clouds 
about them. They were movements that were independent of 
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individual action. They were combined forces in inevitable 
progress. 

The first of these was the then young art of printing, which, 
in placing the old philosophers and cosmographers in the hands 
of many, created that public opinion which is always necessary 
to sustain great strides of onwardness, — public opinion concen- 
trated in master minds. In the second place, we must credit 
what I will not call the rising spirit of the Reformation, but 
rather a revulsion among the faithful of the Church to the inor- 
dinate pretensions, not of papal authority, but of the temporary 
incumbents of the Holy Seat. It was this revulsion which put 
the Spanish acquiescence in the Bull of Demarcation in expedi- 
ency, rather than in faithful obedience. It was this disregard of 
papal control that pushed the meridian of separation farther to 
the west, so that Portuguese names were placed on the headlands 
of Newfoundland and Brazil. England had for a century or 
more insisted on emancipating herself from the papal supervision, 
as to the occupation of new lands; and this same independence 
now sent John Cabot to the discovery of our own shores. But 
in the midst of all this reaction, the Church found an unabated 
constancy in Columbus, which forbade his conforming to the 
treaty of Tordesillas, and made him to his death stand faith- 
ful to the power of the Pope, as manifested in the Bull of De- 
marcation. 


I have said that from 1474 we trace the cardinal influence of 
Toscanelli, the famous Florentine astronomer, —the same upon 
whose meridian line athwart the pavement of the Duomo at Flor- 
ence the traveler gazes to-day. Let us glance a moment into the 
library of that learned man, in his palace upon the Arno, and see 
him sitting there, with the white hairs of nearly fourscore years 
flowing from beneath a velvet skull-cap and spreading upon his 
bended shoulders. Mark the apparatus which encumbers the 
apartment, —the hanging globe, which men of his kind had 
never failed to understand; the astrolabe, upon which Regiomon- 
tanus had expended his ingenuity; the lunar tables, which the 
eager mariners, inspired by confidence in the compass derived 
from the Levant, had long carried to sea, beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. Look at those heavy tomes on his table, as he bows 
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above them, and we find them to be the “De Situ Orbis” of 
Strabo, who had revived the views of Aristotle in the first cen- 
tury, and whose “Geography” had now only recently come from 
the press; the astronomical poem of Manilius, damp from the 
types; and the “Polyhistor” of Solinus. The ‘“Cosmographia”’ 
of Ptolemy was the single work of all the great geographers dis- 
played in manuscript, for it was not till the following year that 
Sixtus the Fifth ordered that it should be put to press. These, 
with Aristotle and Seneca, were the companions of that old man’s 
studious hours. Out of them all, by comparison and deduction, 
he had raised a vision of the shores of Cathay, lying over against 
the coast of Spain. 

It was to this man, thus surrounded in that Florentine palace, 
that there came one day in 1474 a missive in the interests of 
King Alfonso, then, as we have seen, struggling with the great 
problem, and asking its explanation of this Italian sage. Our 
American students have only very recently been made aware, 
how, at a later day, the Emperor Maximilian urged precisely the 
same views upon Alfonso’s successor, King John; and how they 
were enforced by a learned Dr. Miinzmeister, of the imperial 
city of Nuremberg, in an epistle to the same King John, written 
in apparent ignorance of Columbus and his urgency. This is the 
more strange, as Martin Behaim, who had just then made his 
famous globe in that city, was seemingly a friend of this cosmo- 
grapher, and a fellow-advocate of a western voyage. This letter 
of Miinzmeister goes a great way to show that the needy Genoese 
adventurer, who had been hanging about the shipping on the 
Tagus, had had no intercourse with the most famous cosmo- 
grapher then living in the Portuguese capital. 

So the belief in a western passage was in the air, and wherever 
learning had given to men a habit of expansion and insight, the 
outcome was foreseen. The cosmographical theory needed a 
man who could dare to make it a fact. 

To the letter of the Portuguese sovereign, Toscanelli replied 
by sending to him that map which corresponded probably very 
nearly to what has come down to us in the Behaim globe. 
Though Las Casas had it, the map has disappeared, and he tells 
us that it exemplitied the oceanic theory that placed Asia over 
against Spain. The map was accompanied by a letter enforcing 
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these views, which had sprung from collating the opinions of 
learned men from the days of Aristotle. This letter has not 
come down to us in the hand of its writer; but the original Latin, 
copied by Columbus himself on the flyleaf of a book in the rem- 
nant of the library of his son, Ferdinand Columbus, is preserved 
in Seville. The receipt of this letter from Toscanelli was simply 
a confirmation of the views which Alfonso had been acting upon 
in authorizing explorations towards the west. How long after 
1474 it was, when a similar communication reached Columbus, is 
in dispute. The future admiral had only recently come to Lis- 
bon, and it is a question if he had earlier come in contact with 
the theories which were now having a new interest for the learned. 
Mr. Clements R. Markham, perhaps the best informed of English- 
men in this field, has within a month or two expressed his belief 
that Columbus had pondered on these views before leaving Savona 
in 1473, but it is an opinion which he does not claim to substan- 
tiate by proofs. He reaches his conclusion by supposing that it 
was but a short time after Alfonso had received his communica- 
tion from Toscanelli, and in the same year, 1474, that Columbus, 
acting upon the reports of Toscanelli’s views, himself wrote to 
the Florentine patriarch and asked anew for his opinions, —a 
proof that the letter to Alfonso had not actually come, in its com- 
pleteness, to the attention of Columbus, but that he had heard 
enough of it to desire to learn more from him who wrote it. 

The exact time when Columbus got his response from Florence 
depends on the interpretation to be given to a phrase which Tos- 
eanelli added to this new missive. When the old philosopher 
received, from this unknown correspondent in Lisbon, a request 
for a repetition of his views, he replied by sending a copy of his 
letter to Alfonso’s secretary, adding to it that it had been origi- 
nally written “before the wars in Castile.” The date of his com- 
munication with the Genoese depends upon the meaning of these 
words, since the indorsement on the copy had no date. The most 
eminent living authority on questions of this kind, Henry Har- 
risse, an American long resident in Paris, understands it to mean, 
contrary to the view of Mr. Markham, that this communication 
to Columbus followed, as that to Alfonso had preceded, the wars 
which were ended in 1479. It was by this treaty between Spain 
and Portugal that Spain was awarded the Canaries and the right 
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to explore to the west, and Portugal was given the exclusive 
privilege of sailing down the coast of Africa. 

I must confess that the weight of probability is altogether in 
favor of the opinion expressed by Harrisse, which would place 
the forming of the ambitious hopes of Columbus, under the incen- 
tive of Toscanelli, not far from the year 1479. Thus it was thir- 
teen years before the final fruition in 1492, that the theory of a 
westward extension found in this Italian wanderer a courageous 
adherent destined to work out its solution. 

It must be borne in mind that the papal authority had in sev- 
eral bulls, previous to this date, confirmed to Portugal the rights 
of exploration out upon the Sea of Darkness. It was not only 
the overweening demands of Columbus for territorial sway, but 
the content of the Portuguese king with what he was doing and 
hoped to do under these papal permissions, that induced the final 
rejection by that power of Columbus’s importunities. So the 
expatriated Genoese, forced to extremities, and with unswerving 
allegiance to the idea which now possessed him, deserted friends, 
creditors, and wife. He clandestinely crossed the frontier, and 
set about his suit for recognition in Spain. 

It isa familiar story, full of doubts and complications, which 
it is not my purpose now to dwell upon. Queen Isabella was 
won; King Ferdinand simply acquiesced, much to his later 
regret; and the portentous voyage was made! Columbus was 
borne along by the supposition that the distance to be traversed 
was much shorter than it really was, and this misconception luck- 
ily supplied a large part of the attendant courage. 

By a stroke of fortune which seems to recognize the preémp- 
tion of Portugal, with a single ship left to his direction, out of 
his three, bearing his great message, Columbus sought refuge 
from a storm in the port of Lisbon, carrying back to Portugal 
the answer to the vast problem, which Alfonso and Toscanelli 
had set down on the page of history. It has only very recently 
been made clear that Portugal grasped the realized conception 
with great alacrity, and even before Columbus was received by 
Ferdinand and Isabella at Barcelona, a messenger of the Portu- 
guese king had reached Rome with tidings of the discovery. 
Here he was when the Spanish messengers arrived, waiting about 
the Holy Seat, intent to protect the interests of Portugal under 
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earlier guaranties of the Papacy. Hence the promptness of Pope 
Alexander’s response in the Bull of Demareation in May, 1493. 

Fortunately the exhilarated mind of Columbus was just what 
was needed to show that what the world is accustomed to call 
foolhardiness could be sublimated by success; but it was a success 
that was dependent not only on faith, but upon striking good for- 
tune. If Columbus, in his cock-boats, had really reached the 
dominions of the Asiatic potentates, it is a question if he had 
lived to repeat his tale. If a flight of parrots had not induced 
him to change his course, he might have struck the Florida shores. 
Here he would have encountered the ferocious natives of that 
coast, which later Spaniards knew too well. If the fate of Colum- 
bus had been like theirs, it is not improbable that Cabral would 
have occupied in history the proud designation of the Discoverer 
of America, and eight years hence we should have been engaged 
with Portugal in the grand ceremonials in which Spain this year 
fortuitously shares. As it happened, Columbus, in making his 
landfall among the Bahamas, and in coursing the island shores of 
so inoffensive a race as the Lucayans, was subjected to no such 
dangers, and triumphantly returned to repeat the most imposing 
story in profane history. 


I began with crediting to the ancient Greeks the origin of that 
cosmographical study whose fruition was ultimately found in a 
new world. Let us turn now to that other ancient people. If 
the world-maps of Strabo and Ptolemy had not given the space 
almost entirely to land, the Romans might not have been so 
wholly engrossed by their land conquests. If the dominion which 
they held in the world had passed to their rivals, the Carthagin- 
ians, with their maritime ambition, the revelations of the Atlan- 
tie might not have been delayed so long. If the Romans failed 
in this supremacy by sea, their descendants acquired it. 

Two centuries before Columbus, Dante had looked upon the 
setting sun as journeying to an unknown world. We have seen 
how Italy, in the fulness of time, gave Toscanelli to the incep- 
tion of this ancient and ardent hope. It was to Italy, too, that 
we owe the wayward zealot, who, kneeling upon the strand of San 
Salvador, chanted the Salve Regina beneath the banner of Cas- 
tile. It was to a Florentine merchant that we awe those graphic 
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descriptions of the Brazilian coasts, with the lifting of the South- 
ern Cross to wondering eyes, making a theme so fascinating that 
relentless Fate has made us to-day Americans and not Colum- 
bians. It was to Verrazzano, another Italian, that France owed a 
elaim to our Atlantic seaboard, that it was not in French nature 
to make good in the face of that other claim, which still another 
Italian, John Cabot, established for the greatest of all colonizing 
peoples. We are here to-day by virtue of the might which is in 
English blood, generously mixed with, and not weakened by, a 
suffusion from the veins of every people beneath the sun. 

Spain, France, and England were thus the great claimants of 
this western land. It was the lot of Spain that she sought gold 
in the tropics, and she fell behind in the race for power, which 
depends on character and not on gold. It was the lot of France 
that she sought to plant a decaying feudalism amid the sterility 
of the north, and she lost in the conflict with nature and her 
rivals. It was the lot of England to place her Cavaliers on the 
Chesapeake and her Roundheads on Massachusetts Bay. The 
spirits of these indomitable English, reinforced by what could 
affiliate in other stocks, found the gaps of the Alleghanies, 
poured along the watercourses of the interior, scaled the passes of 
the Rockies; and as a new product of amalgamated races, bound 
as one under the principles of the English common law, they 
have determined the character of our Pacific coast, from Alaska 
to Santa Barbara. 

And all this has been done under the pioneering of Italy, heir 
of her elder sister, by the ASgean. Let us not to-day, in this 
academic atmosphere, forget what the world owes to the learning 
and to the prescience of Aristotle, Roger Bacon, and Toscanelli, 
illumined by the dauntlessness and unexampled seamanship of 


Columbus. 
Justin Winsor, 53. 
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ANECDOTE AND REMINISCENCE. 


OLD COLLEGE DIARIES. 


A DEPARTMENT of the Harvard University Graduates’ Maga- 
zine might well be given to occasional extracts from those College 
diaries which were probably more common half a century ago 
than now; and which exist, at least in my own case, in perfect 
preservation. No matter how egotistical or petty may be their 
details, they inevitably preserve the atmosphere of a period very 
remote from the present. The following extract, for instance, 
reports a condition of society which must be as wholly inconceiv- 
able to the undergraduate of to-day as the feuds of the Montagues 
and Capulets. 

“ Monday 12th to Sunday 18. 

“TApril, 1841.] Nothing of great importance except that we 
came near having a pitched battle with the townspeople Monday 
night, in consequence of a slight row last Friday, when they 
turned the students out of the Phrenological lecture, and there 
was a great gathering at the ery of ‘Harvard,’ but to no effect, 
there being no trouble when we got down there, and the faculty 
being on hand. Great preparations were made for Monday night, 
— the Prex. made a speech after prayers, and Mr. [Prof.] Green- 
leaf addressed the law-students, — yet it would, after all, have 
taken little to provoke one, for many townspeople were collected, 
and every student was in his room with a club. I walked up and 
down for a long time, reconnoitring, really excited in hopes of a 
row, though I[ thought it doubtful.” 

[It may be well to add that this ardent young chronicler was 
but seventeen years old, and only illustrated the truth of the 
motto, dulce bellum inexpertis. These incipient quarrels, usually 
culminating in a “came near having,” were of rather frequent 
occurrence. That excellent man, the late Alderman Chapman, 
who was, in his youth, as ready with his fists as always with his 
vote, was apt to be prominent among the “townspeople;” and 
he has since told me that these disputes almost always originated 
with the Southern law-students, who were then numerous and 
were an impetuous and hot-headed set. The passage immediately 
following the above in the diary relates to some of this class. ] 
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_ and had a fight the other night, and the former 
[a French instructor] has resigned his place. and had 
a row about Miss —— [a college belle]. We haven’t got the 
" end of this yet. . . . We’re getting rowdy here.” 

[A few days later comes an account of what was then a very 
unusual occurrence, — the appearance of the College collectively 
in a Boston procession. It was on occasion of the death of the 
elder President Harrison. There was to bea eulogy and a funeral 
march; and it curiously illustrates the change in the times, that 
President Quincy thought it necessary to call together the lead- 
ing members of each class and solemnly warn them that it might 
injure the College very much if the students indulged in the 
slightest political expression. | 

“Tuesday, 20th [April, 1841]. The great day of the funeral 
procession. We were to form in Pemberton Square at 9.30, and 
I walked in with John Haven, — [walked] round a little and on 
the ground before the time. The Seniors at first mustered thin 
[the writer was a Senior], the others full. We waited till near 
ten for the law-students to come up, and then marched down 
Beacon Street, and took our stand, literally, for a long time, till 
the procession began to move. Altogether we made a fine ap- 
pearance; Hoffman at the head, then Sprague, with the banner 
(simple white satin, with ‘Harvard’ in black letters), supported 
by Revere and Bacon; the rest in fours. . . . Marshals: Sen- 
iors, Hoffman; Minot and Rotch, Subs.: Juniors, Rodman; 
Lyman, Sears, French and Nichols, Subs.: Sophs., Chapman; 
Tom Perkins and Cushing, Subs.: Freshmen, Hunt; Dabney 
and Baldwin, Subs. Whole no., about 200, —25 Seniors, 45 
Juniors, 70 Sophs., and 75 Fresh. Law-students, 60 or 70, 
Merrill, Creswell, and (sic) Marshals; Preston, Standard- 
bearer. [It must be remembered that the whole number of un- 
dergraduates in 1840-41 was but 243, and of law-students, 95. ] 
We preceded the fire department and wards [citizens arranged 
by wards?] in the procession and followed all the societies and 
the law-school. . . . We finally started about 10.30, marched 
up Beacon Street, making tiresome and provoking stoppages at 
short intervals (as indeed we did all the way along), down School 
and up Washington to Warren. We marched slowly, both sides 
the road being lined, — balconies, windows, and all. It had a 
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fine effect to look up and down the street and see the succession 
of moving banners, all uniform in pattern and size. The perfect 
stillness (we were out of hearing of the music) added much to the 
effect. The sides of the road were all hung in black. Up War- 
ren to Tremont Street, —it was cold and the stoppages were so 
tiresome I began to get sick of it, but as we had just got into the 
regions of fashion [these being then Tremont Street, Park Street, 
and the old Beacon Street], I couldn’t desert. Up Tremont 
Street, up Park and down Beacon Street mall, hearing here the 
music of the front of the procession. Turned at the foot of 
Beacon Street and marched up; halted ‘for rest’ at the middle of 
the street, just opposite to where the —— were at windows, Ned 
sitting down between the beautiful Miss —— and Miss ——!” 
[With this last glimpse of boyish indignation over the spec- 
tacle of our class swell, our one conspicuous representative in 
“the regions of fashion,” sporting with Amaryllis in the shade, 
while we, less favored, had plodded on the toilsome march, — this 
plaintive tale may close. The procession disbanded where it had 
met, and the undergraduates, or some of them, “tired and 
dusty,” took “the 2.30 P. M. ’bus to Old Cambridge.” “Thus 
endeth,” adds the juvenile chronicler, “the great procession.’”] 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, °41. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


OPENING OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR, 1892-93. 

Ir was not generally expected that, on the beginning of this academic 
year, the University would be found to have added largely to the num- 
ber of its students. Last year yielded so remarkable an increase that 
holding our own, in the face of two such influences as the opening of 
Chicago University and the extension of the required course of study at 
the Medical School, was all that was anticipated. Nevertheless, another 
marked gain has been made. Instead of 2,658 students, — the number 
on the rolls a year ago, — the University has already registered 2,968 men 
this year, exclusive of Summer School students. The most remarkable 
item in the account is the size of the first-year class at the Medical 
School. Instead of there being a reduction in its number, due to the fact 
that those entering the School this year are the first who will be forced 
to stay four years in order to secure the degree of M. D., the class con- 
tains 174 men, or three more than any previous entering class. 

The department making the largest proportional increase is the Scien- 
tifie School, which gains over fifty per cent.; and this fact, coupled with 
the Medical School’s heavy registration, raises a presumption that system- 
atic and well-directed efforts to make the resources of certain departments 
of the University better known are what have caused their recent growth. 
The following table shows the University’s increase since 1886 : — 
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The commendable feeling that it was undignified, and that it ought to 
be unnecessary, for a university to describe its own resources in a boastful 
way, for a long time prevented the University authorities from doing 
two things which are both dignified and proper, viz., keeping graduates 
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fully informed of the condition of the University, and answering the 
questions of an intelligent public promptly and in detail. Since 1889 the 
graduates have been kept in touch with Cambridge, and the public has 
been given direct and indirect opportunities to learn, without needless 
annoyance, what it had a right to know of Harvard’s methods, require- 
ments, and equipment. This has been done with only an insignificant 
amount of advertising in public prints, and almost entirely by the publi- 
eation for free distribution of convenient reports and descriptive pam- 
phlets. Since the close of the academic year 1889-90, the gain in the 
number of students has been over 1,100. 

The mere statement of facts to alumni and prospective students has 
not been the only cause of the growth in student population. The rapid 
increase in the amount of money distributed to needy and deserving stu- 
dents has unquestionably had a great deal to do with the influx of West- 
ern and Southern men, who without aid never would have ventured to 
come to Cambridge. Under the will of E. Price Greenleaf, the College 
obtained a fund which enabled it to give $17,000 a year to men seeking 
admission to its Freshman or higher classes. Already 555 persons have 
received aid, or the promise of aid, from this one source, and a good 
proportion of them have been graduates of Southern and Western colleges. 
The following table shows the rapid increase in the number of those 
holding degrees from other institutions who have entered Harvard Col- 
lege, the Graduate School, or the Professional Schools of the University 
in the last seven years. There are now here two and a half times as 
many such graduates of other institutions as there were in 1886-87. 


HARVARD STUDENTS HOLDING DEGREES FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 
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New England, rather than the country at large, makes Harvard Uni- 
versity what it is in point of numbers. Massachusetts alone furnishes 
considerably more than half the total number of its students. This lends 
glory 1o New England, but it has in it some elements of weakness for 
the University. The appended table indicates the gradual numerical 
gain of the regions outside of New England as compared, first, With 
Massachusetts, and, second, with the remainder of New England. It 
also reveals a proportional gain in representation of the States west of 
the Alleghanies and south of Pennsylvania. In 1886 sixteen per cent. 
of our students came from the West and South; now the proportion is 
over nineteen per cent. 

Of the 211 men who applied last spring for aid in the Graduate School 
for the current academic year, sixty-four were from the Southern or 
Middle States, seventy-one from the Western States, and sixteen from 
Canada. Here the change in proportion indicates how largely Harvard 
could draw ambitious students from outside of New England if it could 
help them in proportion to their needs. Three quarters of those who 
thus applied for graduate aid were unable to secure what they required. 

The following table shows in detail the places of students’ residence as 
given by the University Catalogue. Probably two or three per cent. of 
those registering as from Massachusetts are men who have left homes out- 
side of the State, and who register from Boston or Cambridge merely 
for convenience : — 
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As was the case in 1891, the process of beginning the work of the 
academic year under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences was comparatively 
free from friction. Registration and enrolment in courses moved like 
clock-work. The Faculty Committee upon the reception of students was 
even more useful than its informal predecessor, and newcomers secured 
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rooms and. boarding-places promptly and without discomfort. Although 
Cambridge showed itself able to absorb a larger student population than 
ever before, it is said to have found the time favorable for raising its 
rents. The College now supplies lodgings to only thirty-eight per cent. 
of the students in its Cambridge departments, and feeds less than fifty 
per cent. of them. Consequently its power to check overcharging for 
food and lodging has been weakened. 

As no new lecture-room space is available this year, the evils of over- 
crowding, and of the use of rooms on successive hours, have become more 
marked. Everything is done to make the present rooms comfortable, 
but if eighty men are packed into a space intended for sixty, they and 
their instructors are certain to suffer, especially if in the hour or hours 
next preceding theirs other crowds have occupied the same room and 
used its air. 

With the opening of the coming spring, work will be begun upon Co- 
nant Hall, the new dormitory, and upon the William Hayes Fogg Art 
Building. The latter structure will be built upon the land lying north 
of Appleton Chapel, and between the Chapel and Broadway. It will 
bear somewhat the same relation to Broadway and Thayer Hall that 
Holworthy does. The trust requires the building to be fireproof, and to 
be for purposes of instruction as well as of exhibition. It will contain 
a good-sized lecture-room, several rooms with drawing-tables, and well- 
lighted exhibition rooms. The site for Conant Hall has not been fully 
decided upon, and no drawings for either building have as yet been made. 
Pressure has been brought to bear upon the Corporation to make Conant 
Hall a dormitory of low-priced rooms, it being truly said that needy 
men are now hard-pressed to secure decent rooms at low rents anywhere 
in Cambridge. Reply is made to this argument, that an unconditional 
bequest of the kind made by Mr. Conant should, from the Trustee’s 
standpoint, be made to pay the University as large a net income as is 
consistent with the construction of a durable and handsome memorial. 
A dormitory, with rooms for chums renting for $300 and $350, of 
course yields much more than one of the grade of College House. 

In order to give “the Office” some time for quiet work, the doors 
of 5, University Hall, are closed now at 4 P. M., on week days, instead of 
at 6 p. M., as heretofore. It may be a little less convenient for students 
and the public to be obliged to call between 9 and 4, instead of be- 

tween 9 and 6 o’clock, but if it saves the officers from night work, the 
gain much more than offsets the loss. 

University Hall is by no means an ideal building for its present uses. 
Its basement is occupied by a printing office, with a gas engine, and by 
the central steam boiler room, with fires burning night and day. Its 
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first story contains the office of the Publication Agent, the Evans Library 
of Political Science, and two lecture-rooms, which are used the greater 
part of each day. Its second story includes the offices of the President, 
Dean of the College, and the Recorder and his assistants, the Faculty 
room, and three lecture-rooms ; and the upper story contains the offices 
of the Dean of the Faculty and the Dean of the Graduate School, a 
room devoted to the Assistant of the Dean of Harvard College, and two 
stenographers, the University examination room, and two small lecture- 
rooms. The building is old, musty, and without ventilating apparatus. 
It is overheated by air of questionable purity, and it is poorly lighted 
by gas. Long hours in its rooms are a menace to health, and Faculty 
meetings are periods of physical discomfort to those who attend them. 
The electric lighting plant, with which it was hoped that the Univer- 
sity buildings in and near the Yard would be equipped this winter, has 
not yet been secured. Municipal objection to its proper construction has 
fortunately been overcome, so that one of the most serious obstacles to 
the satisfactory accomplishment of this urgently needed improvement 
has been removed. Every worker in our buildings is hoping that the 
remaining obstacles may also vanish within a few months. 

The office of the Publication Agent, Mr. J. Bertram Williams, in No. 
2 University Hall, has been conveniently arranged for business purposes. 
The shade of Chaucer has departed from the room so long used by his 
witty expounder, and shelves filled with fresh bindings and neatly packed 
pamphlets now surround broad tables devoted to proofs and piles of 
wrappers and envelopes. From this room the President’s Report and 
the Annual Catalogue will be distributed to those graduates whose names 
have been in the past, or may be in the future, placed by their request 
on the Mailing List. The Publication Agent is prepared to furnish to 
the trade or public any of the annual or serial publications of the 
University. He has recently published the Report of the Overseers’ 
Committee on Composition and Rhetoric, and Professor Taussig’s “ State 
Papers and Speeches on the Tariff.” A Psalm book, for use in 
Appleton Chapel, and a new Hymnal, will soon be announced by him. 

George Bemis, A. B., 1835, LL. B., 1839, in drawing his will in Oc- 
tober, 1872, used these words: “I devise and bequeath to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College the sum of fifty (50) thousand dollars, 
subject to the life use of my sister Sarah, . . . in trust for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Professorship of Public or International 
Law. . . . [have no restriction or conditions to lay upon the Corporation 
in regard to the organization and management of such professorship, 
other than that I desire that it may always be filled by some able and 
upright publicist and jurist, who shall bring to the office a competent 
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fitness for that special department of study and practice, and of sufficient 
ability to discuss the current questions of national interest connected with 
it in such a way as to instruct and aid the popular and professional 
understanding of them. In that sense I should desire him to be not 
merely a professor of the science, but a practical cobperator in the work 
of advancing knowledge and good-will among nations and governments. 
For that object I should prefer, if practicable, that the incumbent should 
have had some official connection with public or diplomatic life, or at 
least have had an opportunity, by foreign travel or residence, to look at 
the United States from a foreign point of view, and so to estimate it as 
only one of a family of nations.” 

Mr. Bemis died in 1878, and the life estate of his sister terminated at 
her death on September 4, 1892. The Corporation has communicated 
this fact to the Law Faculty, and asked its advice as to the use to be 
made of thefund. Fifty thousand dollars will yield $2,500 a year, about 
one half the salary usually paid to a professor of law. In 1889-90 the 
Law School earned a surplus of $12,193.93; in 1890-91 its surplus was 
$11,635.88. At present, therefore, the School would seem to be able to 
make good the fund’s deficiency if it considers the present a favorable 
time for filling a chair of Public or International Law. 

It is pleasant to record another gift of land, on Quincy Street, from Mr. 
Henry C. Warren, ’79. The parcel which he now conveys to the Cor- 
poration contains about 11,000 square feet, and is the estate between his 
own residence and the Colonial Club, immediately opposite President 
Eliot’s house. These gifts bear witness to Mr. Warren’s sincere regard 
for the University’s welfare. 

The death of Miss Mary Catherine Sales, who for many years en- 
joyed a life interest in the estate left by her father, Francis Sales, has 
brought that estate in its entirety into the hands of the Corporation. Mr. 
Sales was an Instructor in Spanish and French in Harvard College from 
1816 to 1854, the year of his death. In 1835 he received the honorary 
degree of A. M. from the University. His will provides that of his es- 
tate, which now amounts to $9,833.34, one moiety shall found one or 
more scholarships, $2,000 being held by him to be a sufficient foundation 
for one scholarship; and the other moiety shall establish two funds, — 
one of $1,000, and the other of the residue of his estate. The income of 
the residue is to be applied to the purchase for the Library of Spanish 
books, or books about Spain; and the income of the fund of $1,000 is to 
be given, either as money or in the form of a gold medal, to the best 
scholar in Spanish who shall have begun the study of Spanish in Harvard 
College. The three portraits which now hang upon the walls of the 
Faculty room in University Hall are those of Mr. Sales, Dr. Popkin, and 
Professor Bowen. 
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Under the will of the late George Draper, 59, the University receives 
an unrestricted residuary bequest of $47,495.95. A further payment of 
$10,374.25 has been made by the estate of Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg towards 
“the building and maintaining of the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard College.” George A. Gardner, Esq., has given $5,500, with 
the income of which the department of Geology is to obtain photographs 
and photographic slides. 

Three scholarships in addition to those provided for by Mr. Sales’s 
will have been established this autumn: one under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, to be named the Julius Dexter scholarship; one in the 
Medical School, named the Isaac Sweetser scholarship, and having an 
income of $200; and one, the Virginia Barret Gibbs scholarship, on a 
foundation of $5,000, established in connection with the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoblogy. The total annual assignment of aid funds to students 
in the University now amounts to about $88,000. 

Perhaps the most striking event of the autumn has been the publica- 
tion of the report of the Overseers’ Committee on Composition and Rhet- 
oric. The report brings out forcibly the contrast between the prepara- 
tion in English which the fitting schools are supposed to give, and the 
slovenly and illiterate products which some of their pupils present to the 
College. The document has been widely commented upon by the press, 
and a large edition of it has already found its way into the hands of 
teachers. If Harvard, with its admission requirements in English, has 
some illiterate students thrust upon it, the public may be excused for 
wondering what an inquest would reveal if held upon the Freshmen 
who are registered in colleges which require no preparation in English. 

While the Overseers have been investigating one subject required for 
admission to College, a vigorous campaign against other evils in the 
methods of the secondary schools has been begun by the National Edu- 
cational Association. In July last this Association, then in session in 
Saratoga, appointed President Eliot chairman of a committee of ten 
members charged with the preparation of a report upon the allotment of 
time now made, and which should be made, to the various subjects taught 
in American high schools and academies. The committee of ten has 
collected and tabulated a large quantity of statistics regarding this time 
allotment, and it has appointed ninety expert teachers, representing vari- 
ous sections of the country, to serve as members of small committees to 
confer upon the relation, value, and method of teaching the subjects 
properly included in a high school or academy curriculum. These com- 
mittees will have met before the publication of this number of the Maga- 
zine, and formulated recommendations regarding instruction in Greek, 
Latin, English, other modern languages; Mathematics, Physics, Astron- 
omy, and Chemistry ; Natural History, Geography, and Political Science. 
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The efforts which are now being made through the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Association of Colleges in New England, the vari- 
ous associations of preparatory school teachers, and the Harvard Schools 
Examination Board, to raise the standard of secondary school work seem 
certain to accomplish a great deal for American education. That they 
will also benefit Harvard University by increasing the number of schools 
which can fit pupils to meet its severe requirements is highly probable. 
Of late years Harvard, by raising its admission requirements, has grown 
away from many of the schools and academies which used to send it 
pupils. The present active work points towards the reéstablishment of 
the proper line of contact between university and school requirements. 
Its success depends in part upon the attitude of éolleges which now ad- 
mit their students largely on certificate instead of by examination, and 
which place less stress than Harvard does upon rigorous admission tests. 

The Overseers have already received a memorial adopted by the Law 
School Alumni Association last June in favor of the extension of the 
University suffrage to Bachelors of Laws. It has been referred to a 
committee. 

In 1891 the Faculty of Arts and Sciences recommended several mem- 
bers of the graduating class for the two degrees of A. B. and A. M. 
simultaneously, the men in question having taken, in addition to the re- 
quired number of undergraduate courses, four graduate courses in which 
they had passed with high credit. It seemed impossible to refuse their 
applications, so excelkent were their records. The next winter the Board 
of Overseers called the attention of the Corporation to the fact that under 
the Standing Rules of the governing boards no man could legitimately 
begin his year of candidacy for the degree of A. M. until he had com- 
pleted the requirements for the A. B., so that the Rules had been vio- 
lated by conferring the two degrees simultaneously. In 1892 a larger 
number of candidates for the A. B. and A. M. together presented them- 
selves, and the Faculty recommended them for their degrees on the 
ground that, having very nearly completed their work for both degrees 
before the objection of the Board of Overseers was raised, it would be an 
unnecessary hardship upon them to withhold the masters’ degrees which 
they had earned. Moved by the same reasons, the governing boards did 
not refuse to confer the degrees. This year more candidates of the same 
kind are to appear, and if their records are clear it is hard to see how 
they can satisfactorily be treated differently from the graduates of 1891 
and 1892. 

As might have been anticipated from the events of the past few years, 
a belief has taken root that the minimum terms upon which men can 
gain the degree of A. B. are too easy. The fact that an increasing 
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number of students are able to take four years’ work in three, and yet 
graduate with distinction, is by some held to create a presumption in 
favor of the wisdom of raising the minimum standard for graduation one 
more notch. ‘They argue that if some men can do the work of four 
years in three, and take their degrees magna cum laude, other men who 
take the same work in four years and attain only pass marks in three 
quarters of their courses must have squandered their time, or else be so 
dull as not to deserve a diploma. If the minimum standard for gradua- 
tion is raised, strength will be given to the position of those who wish 
to permit any student to graduate in three years if he can do four years’ 
work in that time. 

Reference was made in the last number to the case of a member of 
the Class of ’93, who, having completed in three years, with an average 
record, all the requirements for the degree of A. B., asked in vain to be 
graduated with 92. It was suggested that the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, in order to be strictly cousistent in its action, must compel the 
student in question to register this year as a Senior and to continue work 
for his degree. As the matter stands, the student has been allowed to 
register in the Law School precisely as though he had been graduated ; 
and it is understood that he will receive his degree of A. B. in June, 
1893, without further action upon his part. Thus far the Faculty has 
made no public announcement regarding the division line between those 
who will be allowed to graduate in three years after completing four 
years’ work in three, and those who will not; but undergraduates under- 
stand that the Standing Committee on Graduation in less than Four 
Years is not inclined to favor applicants who have received Grade A or B 
in less than twelve full courses. 

Last spring, when the Faculty adopted the President’s plan of a 
Schools Examination Board, it was felt that the first risk which the un- 
dertaking ran was of possible failure to secure applications from schools 
wishing to be examined. Apprehension on this account seems to have been 
needless, judging by the number and sources of the requests for inspec- 
tion already filed. In fact, there seems to be more danger that the 
Board will have too much work to do, than too little. 

On November 15 the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, by a vote of 36 
to 2, declined an invitation to cobperate in the work of the “* American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching.” 

The Dental Department and its friends are making a vigorous and 
determined effort to secure a new building for the School, which is now 
inconveniently situated on North Grove Street, Boston. By a public meet- 
ing held at noon on November 30, the condition of the School was placed 
plainly before the public, and a committee was named to raise $100,000. 
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The Bussey Institution is the only department of the University to 
open this autumn with fewer students than it registered last year. ‘This 
falling off in the number of our students of agriculture is attributed in 
some degree to the action of the last Massachusetts Legislature in estab- 
lishing a “labor fund” for the Amherst Agricultural College, in addition 
to the eighty free scholarships which it had already created in that insti- 
tution. The principle involved in the establishment of this “labor fund” 
is worth scrutinizing. The people of Massachusetts have never heartily 
approved of providing free university instruction for their sons, yet the 
Amherst School, with its eighty free scholarships, stands well within the 
limits of this doubtful ground. The “labor fund,” however, carries the 
State even farther into questionable relations, for it recognizes the pro- 
priety of hiring the student to enter upon instruction which costs him 
nothing. If farmers are to be paid for studying in the Amherst Agricul- 
tural College, why should not engineers be paid for their training at the 
Institute of Technology, and budding dentists for their philanthropic work 
in their Infirmary? The thin edge of the “labor fund” wedge may seem 
innocent to our legislators and the public, but they will think differently 
if the wedge is ever driven home. 

A further modification has been made in the rules governing the as- 
signment of Matthews scholarships. Heretofore only students who ex- 
pected to take orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church have been held 
to have prior claim to enjoy them ; now the sons of Episcopal clergymen 
are to share in this right of priority, whether such sons expect to adopt 
their fathers’ profession or not. As yet no Matthews scholarships have 
been assigned to graduate students, although they have been given, and 
may at any time be given, to graduates of another college, otherwise 
properly qualified, who enter our Senior Class as candidates for the 
degree of A. B. 

On November 16 the Board of Overseers confirmed the election of 
Dr. Josiah Royce as Professor of the History of Philosophy. Professor 
Royce was appointed an Instructor in Philosophy in 1882, serving as 
such until 1884, when he was appointed Instructor in Philosophy and 
Forensics. In 1885 he was raised to an assistant professorship of Phi- 
losophy. His second term as an assistant professor had still three years 
to run, when his present promotion took place. The department of Phi- 
losophy now employs a teaching force of six professors, one assistant pro- 
fessor, an instructor, and three assistants. and is one of the most effee- 
tively organized departments under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

For several years the firm of Ginn & Co., publishers, have sought to 
secure the services, as the head of their composing department, of Mr. 
Gustave Weinschenk, the College Printer. In October last they finally 
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succeeded in their effort, and to the general regret of the administrative 
officers of the University, Mr. Weinschenk resigned the post which he 
had filled with ability and sturdy integrity since 1878. The cares and 
responsibilities of this position have grown rapidly of late years, and are 
not as a rule appreciated, even by those brought closely in contact with 
the Printer’s office. The typesetting, proof-reading, and honest handling 
of examination papers and pamphlets in mathematics and many languages, 
both ancient and modern, require not only skill and education, but great 
industry, patience, and vigilance. Mr. F. W. Weinschenk, who succeeds 
his father, has been his assistant for several years. 

Late in February and early in March of each year, Class Secretaries 
are requested to furnish me with changes of address to be made in their 
class lists. These changes are embodied in a pamphlet which has been 
issued annually for four years on March 15, entitled “‘ Names and Ad- 
dresses of Living Bachelors and Masters of Arts, and of the Holders of 
Honorary Degrees of Harvard University.” This pamphlet is used by 
the Committee of the Association of the Alumni in securing nominations 
for Overseers, and is also used in many other ways by officers and gradu- 
ates. As several of the Class Secretaries are physically unable to attend 
to the correction of their class lists, any graduate who has failed to receive 
nomination papers and other University documents can have his address 
correctly entered upon the lists by writing to me before March 1. 


Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82. 


THE CORPORATION. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
*Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History for five 


years, from September 1, 1892. 

As members of the Administrative Board of Harvard College: Pro- 
fessors Briggs (Dean), Norton, C. J. White, Bartlett, Davis, Lanman; 
Assistant Professors de Sumichrast, Marsh, Gross, Morgan; Doctors 
Snow, Marcou, Huntington, Howard, Osgood ; Instructor Cummings. 

As members of the Administrative Board of the Lawrence Scientific 
School: Professors Shaler (Dean), Burr, H. B. Hill, E. H. Hall ; Assist- 
ant Professors von Jagemann, Hanus, Wolff. 

As members of the Administrative Board of the Graduate School: 
Professors J. M. Peirce (Dean), Greenough, Toy, Goodale, Jackson, 
Mack, B. O. Peirce, Ashley ; Assistant Professors Sheldon, Channing. 

As Preacher to the University for 1892-93: Rev. Washington Glad- 
den. 

* Reappointed. 
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James Byrne, LL. B., Lecturer on the New York Code, 1892-93. 

Francis Kinsley Ball, A. M., Instructor in Latin, 1892-93. 

William Edward MClintock, Instructor in Highway Engineering, 
1892-93. 

Arthur Leon Giblin, Instructor in Engineering, 1892-93. 

Benjamin Howard Codman, D. M. D., Instructor in Operative Den- 
tistry, 1892-93. 

William Parker Cooke, D. M. D., Instructor in Crown and Bridge 
Work, 1892-93. 

Joseph Totten Paul, D. M. D., Demonstrator in Operative Dentistry, 
1892-93. 

*Dwight Moses Clapp, D. M. D., Clinical Instructor in Operative Den- 
tistry, 1892-93. 

*William Henry Potter, D. M. D., Clinical Instructor in Operative 
Dentistry, 1892-93. 

Henry Eliason Seaton, Assistant Curator of the Herbarium, 1892-93. 

*Harwood Huntington, A. B., Assistant in Chemistry for 1892-93. 

*Edward Hale, D. B., Assistant in Homileties for 1892-93. 

*Frank John Viets Dakin, Assistant in Fine Arts for 1892-93. 

Francis Gordon Caffey, A. M., Assistant in Forensics for 1892-93. 

Hutchins Hapgood, A. B., Assistant in Forensics for 1892-93. 

Sidney Calvert, A. M., Assistant in Chemistry for 1892-93. 

Augustus Smith Knight, M. D., Assistant in Clinical Medicine for 
1892-93. 

Josiah Royce, Ph. D., to be Professor of the History of Philosophy. 

*Edward Channing, Ph. D., to be Assistant Professor of History for 
five years, from September 1, 1892. 

Perry D. Trafford, A. B., to be a graduate member of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, 1892-93. 

Henry Fiske Leonard, M. D., M. D. V., Instructor in Anatomy and 
Clinical Lecturer, from September 1, 1892. 

Wesley Levi La Baw, D. V. S., Demonstrator in Anatomy and As- 
sistant Surgeon for 1892-93, and Curator of the Veterinary Museum. 

William Orison Underwood, A. B., Lecturer on Warranty and Evi- 
dence (at the School of Veterinary Medicine) for the year 1892-93. 

Lester Heard Howard, D. V. S., Clinical Lecturer, 1892-93. 

Frederick Edward Cheney, M. D., Instructor in Ophthalmology for 
1892-93. 

James Gray Lathrop, Instructor in Athletics, 1892-93. 

Charles Townsend Copeland, A. B., Instructor in English, 1892-93. 

George Washington Cram, A. B., Proctor, 1892-93. 


* Reappointed. 
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Alfred Claghorn Potter, A. B., Proctor, 1892-93. 

Theodore Herbert Gould, A. B., Proctor, 1892-93. 

Edward Everett Cauthorne, A. B., Proctor, 1892-93. 

Sidney Calvert, A. M., Proctor, 1892-93. 

*Herbert Maule Richards, Assistant in Botany, 1892-93. 

*Harry McCormick Kelly, A. B., Assistant in Zodlogy, 1892-92. 

*Winfield Scott Nickerson, S. B., Assistant in Zodlogy, 1892-93. 

George Warren Towne, A. B., Assistant in Physics, 1892-93. 

Harry Sands Grindley, Assistant in Chemistry, 1892-93. 

Hubert Grover Shaw, Assistant in Chemistry, 1892-93. 

Evarts Boutelle Greene, A. M., Assistant in History, 1892-93. 

Emberson Edward Proper, A. B., Assistant in History, 1892-93. 

Edward Fulton, A. B., Assistant in English, 1892-93. 

Kuno Francke, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of German Literature for 
five years, from September 1, 1892. 

Henry Livingston Coar, Instructor in German, 1892-93. 

George Staples Rice, S. B., Instructor in Sanitary Engineering, 1892- 








93. 
*Horace Andrew Davis, A. B., Proctor, 1892-93. 
*Benjamin Edward Carter, Jr.. A. B., Proctor, 1892-93. 
*Harry Fletcher Brown, A. M., Assistant in Chemistry B., 1892-93. 
*George Andrew Reisner, A. M., Assistant in Semitic Languages, 
1892-93. 
Willard Peabody Gerrish, Assistant in the Observatory, 1892-93. 
John Lincoln Ames, M. D., Assistant in Histology, 1892-93. 
Manakshah Cowasji Bamji, Assistant in Chemistry, 1892-93. 
Alexander Barr, M. D. V., Instructor in Meat Inspection, 1892-93. 
Edgar Pierce, A. B., Assistant in Psychology, 1892-93. 
Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., Assistant in Philosophy, 1892-93. 
Marshall Albert Barber, A. B., Assistant in Botany, 1892-93. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


To tHE Boarp or Overseers or Harvarp CoLLEGE: — 

Few persons not intimately connected with the system of instruction 
now pursued in the College, or, indeed, with the existing Department of 
Rhetoric and English Composition, have any conception of either the 
amount or the nature of the work now done by the instructors in that 
department. In quantity, this work is simply appalling; while the per- 
formance of it involves not only a constant and unremitted industry, but 
mental drudgery of the most exhausting nature. 


* Reappointed. 
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The above language is undoubtedly strong; but, while it contains an 
acknowledgment due to the instructors in the department under review, a 
recital of the facts will justify it. Instruction in English Composition at 
Harvard is now divided into prescribed and elective courses, the pre- 
scribed courses consisting of what are known as “ English A,” “ English 
B,” and“ English C.” As the Committee has confined its investigations, 
so far as the present report is concerned, to certain features in the pre- 
scribed work, no further reference to the elective courses is necessary. 

“ English A” —the course prescribed for the Freshman Class — is 
designed to give (1) elementary instruction in the theory and practice of 
English Composition, and (2) an introduction to the study of English 
Literature. The theory is taught throughout the year by lectures; the 
practice is obtained in short weekly themes, written in the class-room and 
criticised by the instructors. One of the instructors in this course writes 
to the Committee as follows in regard to it and those taking part in it: — 

“English A is prescribed for all Freshmen ; it has, therefore, been thought 
unfair to exclude from the course Freshmen who have not passed the entrance 
examination in English. The number of these men is not very large. Besides, 
there are a good many special students in the College and the Scientific School 
who wish to take English A in order to work into a class, or as a useful part of 
their special course. There are about a hundred such men, and very few of 
them have tried the entrance examination. About one half of these special 
students are as well fitted for the course as the great majority of the Fresh- 
men are, — not very well at the best. The conditioned Freshmen and the 
incompetent special students, constituting from one seventh to one fifth of the 
entire number of men taking English A, have always made the task of the 
theme reader more severe than it is naturally, so to speak. They drag down 
the grade of instruction in the class, and, at best, they simply scrape throngh 
the course, and go on to burden the other prescribed courses in English, — B 
and C. In 1890-91 the lecture-room provided for the Freshmen was so 
crowded that a division of the class had to be made. It was thought that per- 
haps some relief from the burden of the unprepared might be obtained by 
sending them off to be lectured to separately. Accordingly I lectured to about 
ahundred men, including Freshmen who had been conditioned at entrance, and 
all special students in all departments of the University who had not passed 
the entrance examination. The themes of these men were not separated from 
the themes of the rest of the class, and all took the same examination. The 
best of the special students did very well, — quite as well as the best Fresh- 
men ; half of the division stood very low.” 


The theme writing in English A is of the most elementary description ; 
but the compositions in this course, over 6,000 in number during each 
half year, are carefully criticised by the proper instructor, and returned 
by him to the student. They are then rewritten, and often recast. Ow- 
ing to the number of these exercises and the constant accumulation of 
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fresh papers, the rewritten themes are not read by the instructors, except 
to determine the final grade of a student whose mark is doubtful. The 
work of criticising and correcting the English A themes is not inaptly 
described by certain of the instructors engaged in it as of a “stupefying ” 
character, to which it is difficult to give more than four hours of intelli- 
gent attention per day; and, judging by a single set of 450 papers, your 
Committee is disposed to consider the adjective “ stupefying ” as a mild 
term to apply to such work, while four hours per day would seem to be 
an excessive time to devote to it. 

In order to give some idea of what the necessary college work of com- 
position reading now is, the Committee will merely say further that, out- 
side of English A, in the prescribed course for Sophomores known as 
English B, it amounted during the current year to 20,000 pages of 150 
words each ; while in the higher course known as English 12, intended 
for students who have passed in English A and B, and wish further to 
pursue the study of composition, it amounted to some 25,000 pages 
averaging 130 words each. The number of separate exercises annually 
handed in to all the instructors of the English Department is estimated 
at thirty-eight thousand. 

A cursory examination of a fractional part of this immense mass of 
written matter led your Committee to entertain grave doubts whether the 
difficulty in the situation as it now exists, as apparent in the overtasked 
condition of the instructors in the Department of English Composition, 
was not largely due to defective and inadequate training in the prepar- 
atory schools. In other words, as the department is now organized, under 
the existing standards of admission, the College seemed to be compelled, 
during the Freshman year, to do a vast amount of elementary educa- 
tional work which should be done in the preparatory schools. 

It is unnecessary in this connection to remind the Board that the 
academic department of the College has changed greatly within the last 
twenty-five years. During that period. the age of admission has been 
gradually raised, until now the average student entering the Freshman 
class is nineteen years old, instead of seventeen years old, as formerly ; 
and it would certainly seem not unreasonable to insist that young men 
nineteen years of age who present themselves for a college education 
should be able not only to speak, but to write their mother tongue with 
ease and correctness. It is obviously absurd that the College —the 
institution of higher education — should be called upon to turn aside 
from its proper functions, and devote its means and the time of its instruct- 
ors to the task of imparting elementary instruction which should be given 
even in ordinary grammar schools, much more in those higher aca- 
demic institutions intended to prepare select youth for a university 
course. 
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Nevertheless, the statement in the College Catalogue of the course of 
instruction prescribed during the Freshman year, and a slight examina- 
tion of the papers handed in during that year, satisfied the Committee 
that the students were in this respect imperfectly prepared, and that a 
large amount of work not properly belonging to it was consequently im- 
posed on the College. The Committee, therefore, concluded to begin its 
work, not with the methods of instruction pursued by the College, but 
with the methods apparently pursued in the preparatory schools which fit 
students for college. In order to ascertain what those methods really 
were, and what results were attained through them, the Committee re- 
quested the instructors in charge of the English Department to call upon 
all the students attending the English A course, including special stu- 
dents, to write papers in the lecture-room, setting forth the methods of 
instruction in English composition pursued in the school in which the 
writer of each paper had been prepared for college. . . . 

The inferences drawn from the 450 papers specially prepared for the 
examination of the Committee by the 1891 students in English A have 
been further confirmed by the report of the results of the examination of 
candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in June, 1892. English 
Composition papers were then prepared by 414 applicants. Of these 
no less than 47 per cent., or nearly one half of the whoie, either passed 
unsatisfactorily or were conditioned. In other words, it may be said that 
one half of the total number of candidates for admission to the Harvard 
Freshman Class who presented themselves in June of the current year 
were unprepared in the department of elementary English for admission 
to the College. They could not write their mother-tongue with ease or 
correctness. On the other hand, out of the 414 applicants, but nine, or 
2 per cent., were marked as passing the examination “with credit,” as 
against 20 per cent. who failed wholly. 

Basing a judgment on the body of evidence thus presented, the conclu- 
sion which, in the opinion of the Committee, must be reached is that the 
system of instruction in written English now pursued in the preparatory 
schools is, almost without exception, limited to the requirements for ad- 
mission to college. In that system, as developed in the material ex- 
amined by the Committee, can be found only here and there the trace of 
an idea that the end of preparatory instruction in English Composition is 
to enable those taught to write the English language easily and well, so 
that the writer may be able to use it as a tool familiar to his hand, as 
speech to his tongue, in the further process of education and in the sub- 
sequent pursuits of life. The Committee cannot speak of other depart- 
ments, but in the matter of English Composition the scholar in the pre- 
paratory school receives, indeed, nothing which can with any propriety be 
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called an education : he is trained to pass a given examination; that and 
nothing more. The present system, therefore, is radically defective. 
The difficulty also, so far as your Committee is advised, is by no means 
confined to the advanced schools which fit for college. It permeates in 
another form the whole American grammar-school system. Some years 
since, for instance, in the course of the examination of certain schools in 
the country towns of one of the counties in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, the examiner, an official of the State Board of Education, made 
the usual inquiry of the scholars: ‘“ What is the object of the study of 
English grammar?” The answer of the scholars was immediate, that it 
was “the art of reading and writing the English language correctly.” 
The examiner thereupon told the members of the class in question that 
he wished them, having then studied grammar for several years, to show 
what the results of their instruction had been by at once sitting down 
and writing to him an ordinary letter asking for employment, —such a 
letter as they might, and, indeed, certainly would, be called upon to write 
at some time in subsequent life. The teacher of the school promptly in- 
terfered, stating that the test was one of a most unheard-of character, 
and that, in justice to himself, he objected to having his scholars sub- 
jected to it, —‘* They had not been taught in that way!”? In other 
words, the children in this school had been taught to parse, as it is called, 
and to repeat after the manner of parrots certain rules as to gender, and 
subjects, and predicates, and to distinguish orally parts of speech. They 
had never had any practice to enable them to make use of their know- 
ledge ; and so they could not compose a letter of the most ordinary 
character, or, indeed, express a thought in writing. 

The course now pursued in the classical academies fitting for Harvard 
would seem to be defective in a way only slightly different from the fore- 
going. The theory is, and long has been, that the proper way to learn 
to write English is to translate orally Greek and Latin. One great object 
of the study of the classics undoubtedly is to perfect the student in the 
use of his native tongue. Meanwhile, in not more than two instances do 
the preparatory schools, the methods of which have been described in the 
papers submitted to the Committee, seem to have adopted the ordinary 
and apparently obvious practice of causing the students to do two things 
at once, — that is, to translate their Greek or Latin and learn to write 
English simultaneously. It goes without saying that the classic, as com- 
pared with modern, languages are in their modes of expression much the 
more concise. An obvious way of acquiring the familiar use of good 

1 Report of Examination of Scholars in Norfolk County, in Forty-third 


Annual Report (1880) of the Massachusetts Board of Education (pp. 132, 146, 
158). 
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concise written English would, therefore, seem to be to compel students, 
as a daily exercise, to make written translations of portions of those 
Greek or Latin authors in the study of which they are engaged ; but, so 
far as the systems in vogue in the schools which prepare for Harvard 
College are concerned, the papers printed in the Appendix, while a sample 
only of the similar papers in the hands of the Committee, show conclu- 
sively that in America, under the educational systems prevailing in the 
preparatory schools, no attention whatever is paid to the rendering of 
Greek or Latin into concise written English. Now, as forty years ago, 
the reflex influence on the student’s English of translating Latin or 
Greek into the mother-tongue seems, when subjected to a practical test, 
to amount to nothing. 

Accordingly, if the great mass of papers examined by the Committee 
can be accepted as evidence, the rule seems to be almost universal that 
the difficult work of writing the mother-tongue is to be taught to a suffi- 
cient degree by having an exercise of an hour each month, or possibly an 
hour in each fortnight, devoted to it. So far as writing English is con- 
cerned, therefore, the grammar-school theory would still seem to be the 
one enunciated by Dogberry some centuries ago, that “to write and read 
comes by nature; ” while, in the collegiate preparatory schools another not 
very dissimilar theory obtains, under which the scholar who passes hours 
each day in the oral translation of Greek or Latin authors is supposed, 
when a pen is put in his hand and a sheet of paper before him, through 
some mysterious mental sleight-of-hand, to apply without practice his 
familiarity with the Classics to the work of English Composition, — an 
educational process which is in fact calculated to produce the desired 
result in much the same way and just about as rationally as that adopted 
by the gentleman who, proposing to discuss Chinese metaphysics, read up 
in the encyclopaedia under the two heads of China and Metaphysics, and 
combined his information. 

Satisfactory results, except perhaps so far as getting boys through an 
examination and into college is concerned, cannot be expected from such 
a method. Its crudeness is apparent ; it is in no sense education. Indeed, 
there is not an instructor in any one of the academies, the systems of 
which have been described in the papers submitted to the Committee, who 
would not receive with derision the mere suggestion that the process 
through which instruction in English Composition is imparted should be 
used in the acquirement by a boy of a reasonable degree of facility in any 
outdoor game or form of amusement. To write English correctly and 
with ease is something not quickly or easily to be acquired. It is a good 
deal more difficult to acquire than, for instance, a fair degree of profi- 
ciency in the games of baseball or lawn tennis, or than riding on a 
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bicycle or sailing a boat, or than skating or swimming. Yet nearly every 
boy from the academy can do some one at least of these things with ease 
and a degree of skill calculated to excite admiration. How is this facility 
acquired? It certainly is not acquired by studying rules in treatises, or 
by listening to lectures on curves, equilibrium, buoyancy of bodies, or 
science of pitching and batting. The study of underlying principles is 
here discarded in favor of practice ; and the practice is not at the rate of 
an hour in a month, or even an hour in two weeks, —the mere sugges- 
tion of such a thing would excite derisive surprise, — but it is daily and 
incessant. It is only through similar daily and incessant practice that 
the degree of facility in writing the mother-tongue is acquired which alone 
enables student or adult to use it as a tool in his work, — the way in 
which it ought to be used in the course of a college career. It is there 
not an end ; it is an instrument. 

What is English Composition? It is the art of writing the mother- 
tongue. Not infrequently it is said that certain persons have a natural 
facility in composition, while others are unable to acquire it. Undoubt- 
edly, the power of composing, like everything else, is acquired by some 
much more easily than by others. But it is, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, little less than absurd to suggest that any human being who can 
be taught to talk cannot likewise be taught to compose. Writing is 
merely the habit of talking with the pen instead of with the tongue. Peo- 
ple are apt to forget that facility in talking is acquired only by incessant 
practice, — practice daily and hourly pursued from infancy throughout 
life. If children were taught to talk as the scholars in our schools are 
taught to write, what facility of oral utterance would they ever attain? 
Sitting in dumb silence, with the exception of one hour a month, or, in 
the schools disposed to be more thorough, one hour in two weeks, — as 
is now the case with written utterance,— they would ultimately speak 
English with about as much fluency and about as correctly as the average 
American college graduate now speaks French or German. On the 
other hand, if, as part of the necessary school discipline, the scholar were 
compelled to use his pen instead of his tongue for one or two hours a day, 
what skill in composition would he not attain? What he wrote would, 
it is true, probably not repay reading, just as what he says is, as a rule, 
not worth listening to; but that, as a result of practice, any youth could 
be trained to express himself in writing with as perfect an ease and 
facility as he does in speaking cannot well be gainsaid. 

This would seem to be obvious; and yet, judging by the papers 
printed or quoted from in this report, such a method would seem in 
hardly a single case to enter into the recognized curriculum or system of 
any one of the scores of schools and academies which now undertake 
to prepare youths for entrance to Harvard College. 
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What is the result? That result can be studied in the papers and fac- 
similes submitted as part of this report. There are eight printed papers 
and forty-two facsimiles, — the facsimiles being nearly ten per cent. of 
the whole number of papers handed in. In the judgment of your Com- 
mittee, the writer of no one of those forty-two facsimiles had received 
adequate or even respectable preparatory training in a branch of instrue- 
tion undeniably elementary, and one accordingly in which a fair degree 
of excellence should be a necessary requisite for admission to a college 
course; for no young man who has not acquired a certain facility in 
writing his mother-tongue is in condition to derive advantage, such as he 
should derive, from such a course, that is, he cannot use a tool necessary 
to doing the work he has in hand to do. 

The College, consequently, instead of being what its name implies, — 
a seminary of higher education, — becomes, in thus far, a mere academy, 
the instructors in which are subjected to the drudgery of teaching the 
elements. On the other hand, the remedy is within easy reach. At 
present a large corps of teachers have to be engaged and paid from the 
College treasury to do that which should have been done before the stu- 
dent presented himself for admission. While teaching these so-called 
students to write their mother-tongue, these instructors pass years correct- 
ing papers a mere glance at which shows that the present preparatory 
training is grossly inadequate. 

As a result of its inquiries, therefore, and on the evidence set forth 
in this report, the recommendation of the Committee is distinct and em- 
phatic, — it is that the College should forthwith, as regards English Com- 
position, be put in its proper place as an institution of advanced educa- 
tion. The work of theme writing ought to be pronounced a.part of the 
elementary training, and as such relegated to the preparatory schools. 
The student who presents himself for admission to the College, and who 
cannot write the English language with facility and correctness, should be 
sent back to the preparatory school to remain there until he can so write 
it. The College could then, as it should, relieve itself of one of the 
heaviest burdens now imposed upon it, while those admitted to College 
would be in position to enter immediately on the studies to which they 
propose to devote themselves; and if, during the College course, they 
take English Composition as an elective, they should pursue it in its 
higher branches, and not, as now, in its most elementary form. 

Presumably it may be urged by those in charge of the preparatory 
schools that the requisites for admission to the College have been now so 
raised that the schools cannot, with due regard to other and more neces- 
sary work to be done, devote more than an hour a month, or, at most, two 
hours a month, to,a branch of instruction so crude, so unimportant, and so 
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easily self-imparted as English Composition. The answer to this objec- 
tion, if it is made, is obvious and conclusive : written English, like spoken 
English, must be taught as an incident, and not as an end, — collaterally. 
Exercises, especially in translating the Classics or books in foreign tongues, 
should be in writing, as well as oral, and the student would thus acquire 
by daily practice a facility which he never can by any possibility acquire 
under the time-wasting systems now in general use. The Committee 
have called attention by the use of italics to the statement of one student 
that, in the “small private school” in which he was fitted for college, 
‘“‘the preparation of English was carried out in every other subject ; my 
translations from other languages were carefully criticised for their Eng- 
lish ; my geometry propositions I have rewritten many times on account 
of poor English.” The Committee see no reason why this most rational 
system thus said to be applied in one school should not be applied in all; 
nor does it seem any act of hardship so to alter the present tests for ad- 
mission as to compel the adoption of such a system. 

The Committee recommend that a sufficient number of copies of this 
report be printed for the use not only of the Board of Overseers, but of 
the Faculty of the College, and the instructors in the preparatory schools.’ 
They would further recommend that steps be taken in relation to the 
standard of English Composition required for admission to our colleges 
which shall compel the preparatory schools to change their present sys- 
tems, and raise the standard to the required point. While the Com- 
mittee are confident that this result could easily be brought about, the 
only injury which, apparently, could ensue would be to keep out of col- 
lege, possibly for one term, a certain percentage of young men whose 
presence there now acts as a mere drag or hindrance upon those more 
adequately prepared. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

CHARLEs F. ADAMs, 
E. L. Gopkx1n, Committee. 
JosIAH QUINCY, ) 


OBJECTIONS TO EXTENDING THE FRANCHISE. 


REPORT ON VOTING FOR OVERSEERS BY GRADUATES OF THE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS.” 

The question of extending the franchise first came before the Board of 
Overseers at the end of 1886, when certain graduates of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School petitioned the Board to be allowed to vote for candidates for 
Overseers. The Board on January 5, 1887, appointed a committee to consider 

1 Copies may be had by sending fifty cents to Mr. J. B. Williams, Publica- 
tion Agent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

2 Presented to the Board in 1890. 
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this petition. This Committee, consisting of Solomon Lincoln, Robert Dickson 
Smith, and Roger Wolcott, unanimously reported, on April 18, 1888, in favor 
of granting the petition, and it recommended the passage of the following 
votes : “ Voted, That in the opinion of the Board of Overseers it is expedient 
that the right to vote for its members should extend to graduates of all de- 
partments of the University on the same terms and with the same restrictions 
as now attach to its exercise by Bachelors of Arts. Voted, That a committee 
of three be appointed by the President to draft and present to the General 
Court at its next session such an amendment to the act of 1865 as will accom- 
plish the above result.” These resolutions were lost, but new petitions were 
presented by graduates of the Scientific, Law, and Medical Schools, and the 
Board accordingly appointed another Committee to consider the question. Of 
this Committee two members, George O. Shattuck and Edmund Wetmore, 
presented on April 2, 1890, a report adverse to the extension of the suf- 
frage, while the third member, Dr. Henry P. Walcott, reported in favor 
of extension, and not only quoted the arguments in the previous report, but 
added other arguments of his own. But again the Board voted against the 
proposition. In 1891, in response to renewed petitions, a third committee, 
consisting of John T. Morse, Jr., George B. Shattuck, and Francis Rawle, was 
appointed, and on June 10, 1891, it presented a unanimous report in favor of 
extending the right of suffrage. This report was printed in full in the first 
number of the Graduates’ Magazine, pp. 71-74, and constitutes the strongest 
presentation of the arguments thus far adduced on the affirmative side of the 
question. In the Board of Overseers, however, the recommendation of this 
third committee was rejected by a vote of fifteen to nine, viz. : Nays, Hooper 
(treasurer), Codman, Coolidge, Green, Hoar, Lee, Lowell, A. P. Peabody, 
Russell, Saltonstall, G. O. Shattuck, Sprague, Torrey, Weld, Williams. Yeas, 
Eliot (president), Adams, Bonaparte, Folsom, Hemenway, R. S. Peabody, 
Putnam, G. B. Shattuck, and Woleott. The Magazine having, as above stated, 
presented the most comprehensive affirmative report, that of 1891, publishes 
in this number the negative report of 1890, together with arguments from a 
graduate who is not a member of the Board. 

At a meeting of the Board of Overseers, held February 26, 1890, cer- 
tain petitions in favor of extending the right to vote for Overseers to the 
graduates of the Professional Schools, addressed to the President and 
Fellows, and transmitted by them to the Board of Overseers, were re- 
ferred to this Committee. A hearing was appointed at the rooms of the 
Overseers on the fifth day of March current. Notice was given to the 
Deans of the Professional Schools, to the first signer on each petition, and 
to some other parties who had given notice of a desire to be heard. The 
Divinity, Law, Medical, and Scientific Schools, and the Harvard Law 
School Association were represented at the hearing, and a graduate of 
the Law School and one graduate of the College appeared. The prin- 
cipal argument presented was, that the extension of the right of suffrage 
to the graduates of these schools would add to their interest in the Uni- 
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versity and tend to promote its welfare, and that these schools ought fairly 
to be represented in the Board of Overseers. There were eighty-five 
petitioners among the graduates of the Scientific School, seventy-five 
among the graduates of the Dental School, twenty-one among the grad- 
uates of the Divinity School, and fifteen among the graduates of the 
Medical School. The four persons who appeared before the Committee 
to represent the Professional Schools were officers of instruction or gov- 
ernment, and could not vote if the desired change were made. 

The Act of April 28, 1865, imposes the duty of electing Overseers 
upon such persons as have received from the College a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, or Master of Arts, or any honorary degree. The graduates of 
the Professional Schools may be divided into three classes, (1) those who 
have taken the degree of A. B. at Harvard, (2) those who have taken 
the degree at other colleges, and (3) those who are not graduates of any 
college. The first class already have a right to vote, and may be said to 
represent those Schools. 

The first question to be considered is whether it is desirable to extend 
the right to the second class. For several years nearly all the graduates 
of the Law and Divinity Schools, who have not been graduates of Har- 
vard, have been persons who have had the degree of A. B. from some 
other college. Each man owes allegiance primarily to his own college. 
There is no evidence that those men who have the degree of A. B. from 
other colleges desire the right to vote for Overseers of Harvard, or that 
they would come to the Harvard Commencement and vote, if they had the 
right. The only inquiries we have been able to make lead us to suppose 
that they do not desire this right of suffrage. Besides, the graduates of 
other colleges in these Schools can now, if they desire this right of suf- 
frage, win it by merit. The degree of A. M. is now conferred upon all 
graduates of the Divinity, Law, Scientific, and Medical Schools who have 
already taken the degree of A. B. at any college and who take a full 
course and pass an examination “ with high credit.” 

The most important question is as to the third class, which at present 
appears to include about forty per cent. of the graduates of the Medical 
School, and nearly all of the graduates of the Scientific, Dental, and 
other Professional Schools, except the Divinity and Law Schools. It 
is to be remembered that this duty of electing Overseers is not im- 
posed upon persons who have any rights in the premises. Under our 
government the right of suffrage is sometimes claimed because the voter's 
life, liberty, and property are under its control. But the graduates of 
Harvard College and of the Professional Schools have no legal rights with 
respect to this great public charity different from those of other citizens. 
It is to be presumed that the duty of electing Overseers was imposed upon 
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the graduates of the College because it was supposed that they would vote 
more intelligently and take a deeper interest in its welfare. As a matter 
of fact only from ten to fifteen per cent. of the graduates have ever voted 
in any one year. These voters usually come to Cambridge on Commence- 
ment Day to meet their classmates and to attend the annual dinner. 
There is no reason to suppose that they come in much larger numbers 
than they did before the right to vote was granted. The graduates of 
the Professional Schools cannot be expected to take the same interest in 
the University as a whole, or to have the same knowledge of it, as the 
graduates of the College. Only the Divinity, Law, and Scientifie Schools 
are located in Cambridge. ‘The other Schools have no special interest 
there; their lectures are given in Boston. Is it at all probable that if 
the members of the Professional Schools who are not graduates had the 
right to vote, five per cent. of them would take the trouble to doit? The 
classes of 1889 sent out about two hundred and thirty-three who will, 
if they live five years, be voters under the law as it now is. The pro- 
posed change would add about sixty-four. If as large a percentage of 
this addition as of the present constituency should come to Cambridge 
to vote, seven or eight votes each year would be added from these classes 
by the change. Probably not one half of that number would be added. 
It can hardly be contended that such a change will substantially improve 
the constituency of the Board of Overseers. 

But the argument most relied upon in favor of extending the suffrage 
is that it will “strengthen the hold of the University upon its children, 
increase the sources of material aid, and foster a spirit of loyal devotion 
among the whole body of the graduates which gives vigor and growth to 
a university.” This was suggested at the hearing, but it was obvious 
that it was not so much the naked right to vote that was sought. as rec- 
ognition at Commencement and a right to partake of the hospitalities of 
the College and participate in the enthusiasm of the occasion. But the 
graduates of the College proper are so numerous that it will be practically 
impossible to extend the same hospitalities to the graduates of the Profes- 
sional Schools, unless it be done by excluding the younger graduates of 
the College. The graduates of the Professional Schools cannot expect to 
find so large a proportion of their classmates and friends at Commence- 
ment as the graduates of the College, and we should fear that a visit to 
Cambridge for the one purpose of casting a vote, unless the College should 
in some way extend to them the same hospitalities that are extended to 
the graduates of the College proper, would chill enthusiasm rather than 
inspire it. Besides, a member of the Medical or Dental School, who has 
at a mature age attended lectures in Boston, can never stand in the same 
relation to the College as those who, while passing from boyhood to man- 
hood, have dwelt, played, and worked together for four years within its 
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walls. Any attempt to force such relations will certainly fail, and do the 
College more harm than good. 

For these and other reasons a majority of the Committee do not think 
that there is at present any sufficient reason for making an appeal to the 
Legislature for an extension of the suffrage. 

George O. Shattuck, ’51. 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60. 


A BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE. 

The extension of a franchise once made is in its nature irrevocable, and 
it is therefore incumbent on those who propose a change not only to prove 
that it will do no harm, but also to show that there is a reasonable cer- 
tainty of a substantial benefit. Is it clear that the extension of the suf- 
frage for Overseers to the graduates of the Professional Schools would 
produce any real advantage to the University? This would seem to be 
a fair way of stating the proposition ; for surely we may leave out of 
sight any question of a supposed injustice to these graduates under the 
present system, or of an inherent right on their part to vote for Overseers, 
and confine ourselves to a consideration of the question as it affects the 
welfare of the University. If the change will be beneficial, let us by all 
means introduce it. If it will be detrimental, let us avoid it. But let 
us not be led astray by a discussion of the natural rights conferred by the 
various degrees. 

The first question that presents itself is whether the change would im- 
prove the Board of Overseers itself. In other words, would the addition 
of the graduates of the Professional Schools be a substantial improvement 
of the electorate? It is hard to see why it should be so. The mere 
increase in the size of the electorate can hardly be thought to be an ad- 
vantage, and as to its character the change would add very little that is 
new, because the graduates of the Academical Department form a very 
varied body, and include a large number of graduates of these very Pro- 
fessional Schools, — a number so large that their influence is constantly 
felt in the election of Overseers. The extension of the suffrage, therefore, 
would not add a new class to the electors, or bring in a new point of view; 
and indeed, the Committee of the Overseers, in their report of June 10, 
1891, in favor of the change remarked that “ the effect upon the compo- 
sition of this Board would probably never be great enough to be clearly 
It would appear, therefore, that the extension of the franchise 


, 


traceable.’ 
would be unlikely to improve the Board of Overseers. 

One other argument has been urged in its favor. It is said that the 
interest in the University on the part of the graduates of the Schools will 
be increased, and the feeling of brotherhood among all her children pro- 
moted by the proposed change. If this argument is sound it is cer- 
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tainly entitled to great weight, but it seems incredible that the bare right 
to vote for Overseers should have so great an effect. For, after all, it is 
the dinner, and not the voting, on Commencement Day which fosters the 
sentiment of brotherhood among the alumni, and I venture to suggest 
that the associations of graduates of the Schools with their periodical 
dinners do far more towards attaching these graduates to the University 
than can be expected from any privilege of voting for candidates, most 
of whose names must be quite unknown to them. 

It would seem to be clear, therefore, that the benefits to be derived 
from the proposed change are neither certain nor substantial. If now 
we inquire whether there are any disadvantages in the plan, we shall find 
three objections to it that are worthy of consideration. 

The electorate is already too large to do its work in an entirely satis- 
factory way, and this arises from the fact that the position of an Over- 
seer is a peculiar one. The qualities which he needs are those of sound 
judgment and discretion ; but when the electorate is so large that only a 
small proportion of its members can be personally acquainted with one 
another, the tendency is very strong to choose men who are eminent rather 
than men with good sense. The order passed a few years ago by the 
Association of the Alumni, that the Committee on Nominations should 
append to the list of candidates a statement of the publie positions oceu- 
pied by each one, shows how difficult it has become for the alumni to 
choose Overseers from personal acquaintance; and yet this is, after all, 
the only way to measure general good sense. Now the extension of the 
franchise to the graduates of the Professional Schools would add to the 
number of voters, and in so far would make the electorate even more un- 
wieldy than it is to-day. To say that under the proposed plan only a few 
graduates would be added at first, is simply to say that for the present 
the harm done would be small. 

The next objection is based on the character of the work done by the 
Board of Overseers. If we look at the questions that come before the 
Board for decision, we cannot fail to see that nearly all of them relate to 
matters which lie outside the experience of the graduates of the Pro- 
fessional Schools. In other words, the work of the Overseers is confined 
almost exclusively to the undergraduate department, and there is a very 
good reason why it ought to be. The proper management of a Pro- 
fessional School is a matter about which the general public is but poorly 
qualified to judge, and which ought to be left almost entirely to the in- 
structors and the profession. The undergraduate department, on the 
other hand, is one which touches the whole community, and involves 
questions of general policy on which it is important to have the opinion 
and advice of intelligent persons selected from the community at large. 
For these reasons the Overseers are constantly called upon to decide ques- 
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tions arising in the College, while the Professional Schools are left almost 
entirely under the control of their respective Faculties. Now the gradu- 
ates of the Schools, who have never been through the College, clearly 
lack the very qualification which is the most important for the selection 
of Overseers whose business relates almost entirely to the undergraduate 
department. ‘Their advice might indeed be invaluable on any subjects 
connected with their own Schools, but their influence in this direction can 
be far better exerted by means of the excellent associations of graduates 
that have recently been formed, than through the Board of Overseers. 

Let us finally consider how the graduates of the Schools would be 
likely to use the suffrage after it had been given to them. Would they 
vote for candidates on the ground of general fitness, without regard to 
the question whether they were graduates of their own school or not? Is 
it not clear that this will not be so? Is it not clear that the graduates of 
the more considerable Schools would strive to elect one or more of their 
own candidates to the Board? Is not the prospect of doing this one of 
the motives of many of those who advocate the change? And is it not 
clear that it would be a detriment to the Board of Overseers to have it 
composed in part of the candidates of the separate Schools instead of 
having all its members feel that they represent the University at large? 
Would not such a state of things promote rivalry and jealousy rather than 
a feeling of brotherhood between the departments ? Would it not be far 
better to allow each of the Professional Schools to elect one or more 
additional Overseers, if it is true that the Schools ought to be represented 
upon the Board ? 

These brief suggestions are made not so much for the sake of opposing 
the extension of the franchise for Overseers, as of contributing to a dis- 
cussion which has been almost entirely one-sided, — as far as the public 
is concerned ; for certainly we must all agree that a change of such im- 
portance ought not to be made until the matter has been carefully consid- 


ered from every point of view. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 


PETITION OF THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE : — 

The Harvard Law School Association, in pursuance of a vote passed 
at its seventh annual meeting, held on June 28, 1892, respectfully pe- 
titions that such action be taken as may be necessary to secure to grad- 
uates of the Law School the right to vote for members of the Board of 
Overseers on the same terms and under the same restrictions as are now 
attached to its exercise by Bachelors of Arts. 

Louis D. Branpets, Secretary. 

Boston, Nov. 14, 1892. 
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THE CHAPEL. 


The staff of the University chapel has suffered three losses this year : 
Professor Lyon, who during last year devotedly performed the duties of 
the Plummer Professor, Doctor Herford, who has returned to England, 
and Doctor Van Dyke, whose frail health forbids him to carry this added 
burden. On the other hand, the Board has been recruited by two im- 
portant accessions, the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D., of New York, 
who has since been called to be Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and 
the Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., of Columbus, Ohio. These with 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Professor C. C. Everett, D. D., and the 
Rev. Leighton Parks, D. D., are the Preachers to the University for the 
current year. The acceptance of this service by Doctor Gladden is sig- 
nificant as enlarging the range of our choice of Preachers. If so im- 
portant and busy a man finds our call so imperative that he consents to 
come twice to us from Ohio for his terms of duty, it seems reasonable to 
believe that we can command the support of almost any clergyman we 
need, and the serious question of an adequate supply of men of the first 
order is in a measure settled. 

The present year promises to be one of gain both in the number of 
attendants at the Chapel and in the general religious interest of the 
University. The movement for a new building to be devoted to the 
work of the Religious Societies and the Preachers, and to general meet- 
ings of a human and friendly character, makes some progress. Meantime 
the Corporation has assigned Holden Chapel as a temporary home for the 
Religious Societies, and the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Religious Union have profited by the change. The character and re- 
sponsiveness of our morning congregations is always impressive. The 
hours spent by each preacher at Wadsworth House to confer with students 
are filled with serious talk. The Sunday evening services have thus far 
been conducted by the Rev. Dr. Parks, the Rev. Dr. Abbott, the Rev. 
Dr. Donald, and the Plummer Professor, as representing the Board 
of Preachers, and by the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, the Rev. Prof. Egbert 
C. Smyth, Bishop John H. Vincent, and Bishop H. C. Potter, as invited 
Preachers. The most important incident of the year is likely to be the 
appearance of a New Hymn Book and a new Book of Readings, for use 
in the Chapel. The Hymn Book has for some years had the attention of 
the Board of Preachers, and is the result of their joint suggestion and 
selection. It is now passing through the hands of our choir master (W. 
A. Locke, ’69) for its musical editing. The Book of Readings has been 
specially prepared for the Chapel by the generous care of Dr. Van Dyke, 
and, after receiving criticism and amendment from some of the other 
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Preachers, has already gone to the press. Both of these important con- 
tributions to the enrichment of our common worship will appear early in 


the year 1893. 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The statistics for the past year (1891-92) have recently been made 
up. The accessions to the library in Gore Hall (the College Library 
proper) have been 9,726 volumes and about 10,000 pamphlets. This is 
a little in excess of the number received during the previous year, but 
represents very closely the average accessions of the last six years. The 
additions to the department libraries (the Zotlogical Museum, the Di- 
vinity School, the Law School, etc.) have been about 4,000 volumes.— Of 
the 9,726 volumes added to the College Library, 3,215 were received by 
gift, a number several hundred volumes less than the average of recent 
years. ‘The largest gift of the year was the bequest of Professor James 
Russell Lowell of all the books in his library of which the College Library 
did not already possess copies or equally good editions. Mr. Lowell had 
been a generous benefactor of the Library during his lifetime, and had 
given to it many hundred volumes during the last years of his life, par- 
ticularly purchases and gifts acquired during his official residence in 
Madrid and in London. An examination of his library showed that the 
larger part of his valuable collection of old French and Provengal litera- 
ture and mediaeval romances was already duplicated in the College Li- 
brary, so that although the books transferred to the College reached the 
considerable number of 827 volumes and 539 pamphlets, they included 
but a comparatively small part, and that, on the whole, the least valuable, 
of Mr. Lowell’s collection. — Through Professor Norton the Library has 
received from Mrs. Alexander Carlyle 45 volumes from the library of 
Thomas Carlyle. These supplement Mr. Carlyle’s bequest to the Library 
of his books relating to Frederick the Great and Oliver Cromwell. The 
titles were printed in the Bulletin of May, 1892, p. 420.— From the 
Universities of Jena, Rostock, Géttingen, and Utrecht, particularly from 
the first-named, have been received considerable numbers of their printed 
dissertations. It is expected that an exchange of such publications can 
be established with several of the German universities. — Mr. Frederick 
Holland Day presented some months ago a death-mask from the face of 
Keats, and within the past month Professor Luigi Monti has given to the 
Dante Society to be placed in the College Library a mask of the late Dr. 
Thomas W. Parsons, the translator of Dante. — Through the Dante So- 
ciety the Library continues to receive, in addition to the works purchased 
from the Society’s annual appropriation devoted to this purpose, an in- 
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creasing number of pamphlets and some larger books, all relating to 
Dante, presented to the society by their authors in Italy. These gifts 
are frequently accompanied by complimentary inscriptions or by letters 
expressing the satisfaction and interest felt by the writers, as Italians and 
students of Dante, in the fact that a society has now existed here for 
many years devoted to the encouragement of the study of the life and 
works of their great poet. — Mr. John Bartlett, of Cambridge, the author 
of the well-known “ Dictionary of Quotations,’ has recently presented to 
the Library his large and valuable collection of books on angling, fish- 
culture, and fisheries, numbering about 700 volumes. The collection will 
never be scattered, but will remain together on shelves of its own. The 
books have been received at the Library, but have not yet been unpacked 
from their cases. 

With each year’s accession of some 10,000 new volumes, and with each 
year’s increase in the number of students, the need of more room for 
both books and students and of better accommodations becomes more and 
more, urgent. Moreover, the Library building is still unlighted, and 
through most of the winter has to be closed by half past four in the after- 
noon, and frequently much earlier than that. Even so, the hour before 
closing is an hour which strains and injures the eyesight of students and 
attendants. Apart from the immediate pressing necessity of enlarge- 
ment, it is peculiarly desirable at the present juncture to be able to lay 
well-considered and far-sighted plans for the future growth of the Library, 
were the means only at hand to begin to carry out such plans. The 
money has just been received for the erection of a building for an Art 
Museum. It would be highly advantageous to place such a_ building 
close by the Library, perhaps even in connection with it; yet, if no plan 
can be matured this winter for the enlargement of the Library, or, still 
better, for a new library building, the Art Museum must be built without 
reference to the future of the Library, and we shall have missed a great 
opportunity, the opportunity, namely, to place and plan these two build- 
ings, whose collections naturally illustrate each other, in such a way that 
each may supplement and support the other, and that at the same time a 
harmonious and beautiful result may be obtained. 

W. C. Lane, ’81. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


SEMITIC. 


In the equipment of the Semitic Department valuable improvements 
have recently been made, and others will soon follow. The professors 
are assisted in the instruction by Mr. G. A. Reisner, as last year, and by 
Mr. F. D. Chester. — Maps of Palestine and of Western Asia have been 
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specially prepared for the courses in history. — Dr. A. P. Peabody has 
repeated his last year’s contribution of two hundred dollars towards the 
needs of the department. — George Wigglesworth, Esq., has signified his 
wish to present a collection of stereopticon views, and has requested the 
instructors to select such views as will be most useful. These will be 
of special value to the students of Hebrew history. — The departmental 
library, already much used, is in need of many additions. Its founder, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., has made an additional gift of five hundred dollars 
on the condition that some other person or persons shall contribute an 
equal sum.— The Semitic Museum has recently received several cases 
of objects from Paris and London. Among these are two additional 
colored casts of the statues found by De Sarzec at Tello, casts of clay 
tablets and cylinders and one hundred impressions of carved stone seal 
cylinders. There are also four original Babylonian building-bricks with 
inscriptions. Stephen Salisbury, Esq., has made a contribution toward 
providing these statues with suitable cases for exhibition, and the curator 
is soliciting further aid for the same object. The museum has just 
acquired a collection of objects from Syria, including Phoenician glass- 
ware and pottery, Druse and Bedouin charms, articles of apparel, ete. — 
On October 18th Professor J. P. Peters, of Philadelphia, gave in the 
Jefferson Lecture-room an account of his important excavations at Niffer 
in 1889-90. The temple of Bel at Niffer was one of the oldest and most 
famous of the Babylonian edifices, and Dr. Peters brought thence inscrip- 
tions from the oldest known Babylonian kings. ‘The photographic views 
gave to Dr. Peters’s audience an excellent idea of the plan and construc- 
tion of the temple. 


D. G. Lyon. 
THE CLASSICS: GREEK AND LATIN. 


The Greek and Latin departments have recently been formally united, 
and are in charge of a joint committee of their instructors. The neces- 
sary connection of Greek and Latin studies, which makes such consoli- 
dation desirable, finds expression among us in a variety of ways. The 
students who seriously give themselves to one of these languages carry 
on work in the other. Instruction for Classical students now begins 
with a course, founded in 1891-2, entitled, Introduction to Classical Phi- 
lology, consisting of forty lectures, with prescribed reading ; the field is 
outlined and the students are guided to the books and receive hints as 
to methods of study. All the Classical teachers take part in these lec- 
tures. The highest course of instruction, open as a rule only to graduates 
of at least one year’s standing, is the Classical Seminary, conducted by 
two Directors annually chosen, who represent the Greek and Latin side 
respectively. 
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Though Greek and Latin studies, since the extension of the elective sys- 
tem, are not pursued by so large a proportion of the students as for- 
merly, the number of instructors has not been reduced, while, on the 
other hand, the courses offered, especially to more advanced students, 
have been much increased both in number and in variety. There are 
now three professors of Greek, three of Latin, one of Classical Philology ; 
an assistant professor of Greek and Latin, an instructor in Greek and 
Latin, a tutor and two instructors in Latin, and an instructor in Greek, — 
thirteen in all (two professors being on leave of absence in 1892-3). 
With but two or three exceptions, no teacher confines himself to a single 
grade of work; all the professors take some part in the more elemen- 
tary courses, and instruction for graduate students is given by at least 
nine of the thirteen officers enumerated. 

A spirit of cordial cobperation characterizes the Classical Department, 
and this has led to organization and coérdination in the courses of in- 
struction. The courses are graded with due reference to the proficiency 
of students, and though not all are given every year, the more elementary 
ones are annually repeated, and the others recur after short intervals. 
They severally aim to realize leading ideas, and the methods of instruc- 
tion naturally differ according to the controlling principle. Groupings 
may be made of courses designed mainly for developing the power of 
reading the languages; of courses for composition, written and oral, and 
for grammar as practically applied; of courses for reading the great 
authors, — some of these cover the entire works of an author (Aeschy- 
lus, Aristophanes, Homer, Catullus, ete.) ; of courses for the study of 
other branches of Classical Philology, — as ancient philosophy, political 
and literary history, religion, life and manners, art and archaeology, com- 
parative philology, scientific grammar and dialects, epigraphy, palaeo- 
graphy, ete.; finally, of courses for research, in which miscellaneous 
topics are investigated. 

The instruction for graduate students is technical and special; the 
courses are professional in the sense that they aim to train teachers by 
first making sound Classical scholars of them. They are in part courses 
of orientation, in part of exploration, and they teach methods of research 
by a combination of theory and practice. The resort of graduate stu- 
dents in Classics to the University has distinctly increased of late. It is 
a noteworthy fact that, with one exception, the present twelve members 
of the Classical Seminary are Masters of Arts, and that several of them 
have taught in colleges. Not a few graduate students from other col- 
leges are attracted to the more advanced courses designed for under- 
graduates, finding in them, even where the subject-matter is familiar, 
many new and enlightening points of view. 
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Special courses upon methods of elementary Greek and Latin instruc- 
tion, with lectures and practical exercises, are conducted by officers of 
the department in connection with the Courses for Teachers lately es- 
tablished by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

As ought to be the case, most of the courses— those that most fre- 
quently recur, upon which the greatest stress is laid by the department 
—are the courses for the reading of authors from the point of view of 
literature. On the Greek side these courses are planned, first, to deepen 
and extend the new student’s knowledge of Homer, to introduce him to 
Attic oratory and the drama, and to acquaint him with the historic 
Socrates ; then, in the Sophomore year, to continue and expand this 
work, separate courses being provided for students who cannot carry on 
their Greek beyond the second year, and for Honor candidates. In the 
reading courses designed for Juniors, Seniors, and Graduate students 
additional authors are taken up in their complete works, or in selected 
masterpieces. 

The following paragraph, kindly furnished by one of the Latin in- 
structors, describes the aims and work of that branch of the depart- 
ment: “The idea of the present arrangement of Latin courses is to 
secure, first, some considerable facility in reading Latin. Ten years 
ago courses for this purpose were offered, but they stood apart from the 
others, as if a man might do good work in literature or in scientific inves- 
tigation without facility in reading. Now, however, the whole of the 
entrance examination is directed to testing the candidate’s grasp of the 
language. In the Freshman year’s work the ordinary student is still 
further instructed in reading the language as a living one. Horace’s 
Odes, which require a great deal of outside illustration, are therefore 
reserved for later study, and Terence is used with Livy and Cicero in the 
first year’s work. Further opportunity for thus acquiring a grasp upon 
the language is offered in the first half of Latin 1 and 2. But for 
advanced students, even in the Freshman year, and for all in the second 
half of the next year, some literary study is provided. After this stage 
of advancement has been reached, half courses are open in Pliny’s Let- 
ters, Juvenal’s or Horace’s Satires, Catullus, Plautus, Lucretius, and the 
elements of Roman philosophy. Then the student passes from these, or 
such of these as he chooses, and takes more advanced work, such as the 
beginning of scientific investigation or a deeper knowledge of litera- 
ture.” 

It is an impression among the officers of the Classical Department, 
most of whom have been long in the service, that on the whole a greater 
proficiency is attained by students in Classics than was the case until 
lately. It is, at all events, a fact that the examination papers set for 
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Final Honors (for Seniors and graduates) fifteen years ago are now 
often found hardly searching enough for the Second-Year Honor exami- 
nations, and that the Second-Year Honor papers of the present day are 
in several particulars more difficult than were the old Final Honor 
papers. Students show a firmer grasp upon the language, a wider read- 
ing, and above all a more intelligent interest in their subject. 

Within two years the efliciency of the work of the department has 
been greatly promoted by the establishment of the Classical Department 
Library, at present comfortably housed in two large rooms on the lower 
floor of Harvard Hall. One room is used for the Seminary. The 
Library now contains over 3,000 volumes, comprising not only the more 
important books of reference, carefully chosen editions of all the Classical 
authors, but also all books prescribed for collateral reading, as well as 
many of those needed in the courses of special research and in the Classi- 
cal Seminary. The Library is open day and evening, and is abundantly 
used by both teachers and students. In the adjacent large lecture-room 
are kept an excellent oxyhydrogen lantern and a collection of over fif- 
teen hundred photographic slides, intended mainly for use in the courses 
on Greek and Roman life and manners. The lantern is much used by 
instructors in subjects where the appeal to the eye can aid verbal 
description. There is other illustrative material in the same room, or 
elsewhere, — models of Tanagra figurines, a few casts of statues and 
reliefs (in part from the proceeds of the Greek play in 1881), maps, and 
many photographs. The department owes the Library and the equip- 
ment of the lecture-room to several friends of Classical studies, for the 
most part graduates of the College. By means of the income of a fund 
of $6,000, — the gift of members of the Class of 1856, —it has been 
possible to start and continue a department periodical publication, viz. : 
the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Ginn & Co., Boston), which 
is now in its fourth year. The Studies is edited by a committee chosen 
by the Classical instructors, and contains original contributions to Classi- 
cal philology from instructors, students, and graduates, and occasionally 
from other persons. 


J. H. Wright. 
ENGLISH. 


It has hitherto been an unfortunate necessity which allowed the im- 
portant introductory course in Anglo-Saxon to be given only in alternate 
years. In fact, now that Anglo-Saxon is required for Honors in Eng- 
lish, the old status would be intolerable. Through the appointment, 
however, of A. C. Garrett, Ph. D., ’92, as Assistant in Anglo-Saxon, the 
course in question can be given every year. 

The department is making efforts to raise the standard of scholarship 
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to a higher university level. In these ways, notably, these efforts ap- 
pear: (1) in the increased opportunity offered good students to substitute 
elective work for prescribed ; (2) by new courses intended primarily for 
graduate students; (3) by a growing acceptance of the comparative 
point of view in the treatment of literary topics. 

(1.) For Sophomores who have passed Freshman English with credit, 
a course in composition is offered, counting as the equivalent of pre- 
scribed Sophomore English and a half-course of elective study. Con- 
structed on the same general lines as the prescribed work, this elective 
course encourages more distinctly literary writing, and adds to the re- 
quirements of the prescribed course a certain number of daily themes. 
The course is in the charge of Messrs. Gates and Lovett. For Seniors 
who have passed with credit in the prescribed argumentative composition 
of the Junior year, there is a more advanced half-course in the same 
species of writing offered by Mr. Baker. The significance of these two 
courses in pointing to an ultimate, if not perhaps very early, abolishment 
of all prescribed English, seems clear. That the students welcome the 
tendency appears from the fact that very nearly all Sophomores who were 
eligible have chosen the elective, and harder, course. 

(2.) Among the courses offered by the English Department primarily 
for graduate students, there are three entirely new. Assistant Professor 
Kittredge gives one on Early English and the Metrical Romances; Pro- 
fessor Hill one on “ The best work of the best English poets of the cen- 
tury,’ — Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tenny- 
son, and Browning; Mr. Gates conducts a course of research on English 
Literature in its relation to German Literature, from 1790 to 1830. 

(3.) In Professor Kittredge’s new course, the comparative point of 
view is so largely insisted upon that students who elect it must possess 
some familiarity with Middle English and Old French, and in addition 
find knowledge of Middle High German very valuable. The title of 
Mr. Gates’s course of research evidences its ‘ comparative ” nature ; and 
several other courses — notably those dealing with the predecessors of 
Chaucer, with the Elizabethan dramatists, and with the development of 
English literary criticism, respectively — depart, in their search for ori- 
gins, from the somewhat external and shifting limits of a single nation- 
ality. This tendency towards a more cosmopolitan treatment of litera- 
ture is certainly in accord with the methods of modern science, and would 
seem a valuable complement to that more purely literary method of 
treating a national classic as a lone star with a peculiar lustre in a pecu- 
liar firmament peculiarly all its own. 


J. B. Fletcher, ’87. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Omitting English, the work in Modern Languages is divided among 
seven more or less distinct departments, — German, Germanic Philology, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Romance Philology, and Comparative Litera- 
ture. These departments offer the very large number of sixty-one courses 
and half-courses, given by twelve professors and assistant professors, and 
five instructors. The enumeration of departments, moreover, gives but 
an imperfect idea of the range of our modern language instruction ; for 
within these departments the following languages are taught: Old High 
German, Middle High German, Modern German, Gothic, Old Saxon, 
Icelandic, Low Latin, Old French, Modern French, Provengal, Italian, 
and Spanish. This is a very gratifying list; and yet the experienced 
eye will detect at once several serious gaps in the round of studies which 
the University should aim to offer. For example, we have but one course 
in the Scandinavian tongues, —7. e., Icelandic, or Old Norse; not a 
single course in the modern Low German languages; not one in the 
Slavic idioms; none in Celtic; and none in Portuguese or in Catalan. 
When one reflects upon the extent and value of Norse, and Swedish, and 
Dutch, and Russian, and Celtic, and Portuguese literatures; and upon 
the number of persons of all these nationalities now to be found in the 
United States, he cannot but regret that the resources of the University 
are insufficient for providing at least elementary instruction in them. 

Coming now toa more detailed examination of the teaching in Modern 
Languages, we find it naturally falling under two heads, — linguistic and 
literary. The linguistic courses, again, are of two kinds, — elementary, 
or practical; and philological, or scientific. In the former, the student is 
given that general acquaintance with idioms which will make it possible 
for him to read them easily, and to some extent to write and speak them. 
In the latter, he is initiated into the science of language, and trained in 
the methods of philological study and investigation. 

Naturally, the back-bone of the work in modern languages is the 
teaching of literature. And here, again, two distinct aims are kept in 
view. For the younger, especially the undergraduate students, the all- 
important thing is acquaintance with the masterpieces of modern litera- 
ture, with those classic works which best express the culture and the 
aspirations of the modern world. Ample provision is made for giving 
this. In German, French, Italian, Spanish, a variety of courses deal 
with both the general history of these literatures and the more famous 
writers and their works. 

Maturer persons, however, desire something more than an acquaint- 
ance, however perfect, with great writers and their productions. They 
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desire to inquire into the laws that govern the evolution of literatures, 
into the relation of literatures to the general culture of the peoples pro- 
ducing them, and into the inter-relations of literatures among themselves. 
These are scientific, rather than humanistic ends ; and in attaining them, 
the methods of science must be adopted. ‘The courses offered by the va- 
rious Modern Language departments to graduate students show a general 
recognition of the desirability of fostering these profounder studies. 
Relatively to the total number of courses offered, a very large number 
have this for their object. Of course, the number of students taking 
them is comparatively small. Yet it is highly encouraging to see how 
many such students are already upon the ground, and how their number 
increases from year to year. If once we can fill the gaps of which I 
have spoken, Harvard may fairly hope to become attractive to graduates 
of the other colleges of the country, as alone among American univer- 
sities furnishing both philological and literary instruction of the highest 
quality in the whole range of modern European languages. 


Arthur Richmond Marsh, ’83. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION. 


In 1890-91 courses of instruction were established for teachers and 
persons intending to become teachers. ‘These courses were offered to 
men who are graduates of colleges or scientific schools and to other per- 
sons of suitable age and attainments under the same conditions as those 
which govern admission to the Graduate School. During the first year 
these courses could not be counted toward a degree. Last winter the 
Faculty decided to place the courses on the history and theory of educa- 
tion, and the course on supervision, organization, and management of 
schools, among the regular college electives. Henceforth, they may be 
counted for a degree in Arts, and, under certain restrictions, they are 
offered to graduates and undergraduates alike. This was done in recog- 
nition of the great value of the study of education to all college students, 
as well as of its special importance to those who intend to become teachers. 
Two classes of discipline are provided : — 

I. The future teacher needs to become a student of mind through 
Psychology, and then, having learned to observe how intelligence devel- 
ops, how knowledge is acquired, and how character is evolved, he formu- 
lates the general principles of a method of teaching in harmony with 
these processes. He then studies the application of these principles in 
the actual work of successful teachers. To furnish this training a 
course in Psychology for teachers is provided and the psychological 
basis of method is one of the special topics in the course in theory. For 
the application of these principles, students have had an opportunity to 
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study the special methods of teaching the several academic subjects 
through a series of short courses on the teaching of Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Zoélogy, and Geography, by representatives from the corre- 
sponding departments in the college. These lectures on special methods 
were last year open to the public, and a very large number of persons 
attended them. Through the courtesy of school officers and teachers our 
students are also permitted to study the teaching in the schools of Cam- 
bridge, and of other cities in the vicinity of the University, and this op- 
portunity of direct contact with instruction in the schools is highly prized. 

II. But the student needs to widen his educational horizon. He needs 
to look upon existing school systems and practices in the light of their 
historical evolution and in the light of comparative study. To this end a 
course in the history of education is provided which makes the student 
acquainted with the educational ideals of the past, and their effect upon 
the development of the individual and of society. Prepared by his his- 
torical study, and by his study of psychology and of method, the student 
of education and teaching is led to look upon present theories, systems, 
and practices appreciatively, so as to make a just estimate of their value. 

The course on organization, management, and supervision obliges the 
student to bring to bear all his previous training upon a comparative 
study of our city and State school systems (not less than three different 
city and three different State school systems are examined), and upon the 
school systems of England, France, and Germany. So far as American 
city systems are concerned, this course is again illustrated in part by the 
systems of the cities in our immediate vicinity, which our students have 
an opportunity to study in actual operation. 

Students who do not intend to teach will not usually care to take all 
the work offered in these courses, just as they may not care to take all 
the courses offered in any other department; but the importance of a 
study of education for all college men is coming to be more clearly rec- 
ognized. We are gradually becoming convinced that ‘The subject 
which includes all other subjects, and therefore the subject in which the 
education of every one should culminate, is the Theory and Practice of 
Education.” 

College men are especially chosen to assist in the general direction of 
educational affairs wherever they go. Their leadership should be con- 
trolled by definite aims clearly conceived, by equally clear and definite 
recognition of the practical difficulties to be overcome. The new courses 
on Education and Instruction will always be of special interest to future 
teachers ; but they have also been established in order that every college 
man might have an opportunity to study the history, theory, and art of 
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education, and through such study obtain an insight into an important 
function of society, an insight which fits him both for the intelligent 
supervision of the education of his own children, and for rational and 
progressive leadership in educational affairs in the community. 
Paul H. Hanus. 
MATHEMATICS. 

The unusually large number of students who took courses in Mathe- 
matics last year is fully equaled by the number enrolled this year. The 
first course in Calculus has about the same number of students as last 
year (74), while the second course is larger than it has ever been before 
(38 men). This fact indicates a probable increase of students next year 
in the higher courses, where some increase is already observable. The 
number of resident graduate students in Mathematics is twenty-seven out 
of the total of a hundred and ninety-one graduate students in Cam- 
bridge, and the average of ability and attainment of these students 
seems unusually high. The Mathematical Seminary, which has not been 
held since 1886-87, has now been reéstablished upon an improved basis. 
The object of the Seminary is to give students instruction in preparing 
and delivering lectures on topics not usually treated in any of the courses. 
This year the subjects are taken from Geometry. At the close of the 
lecture, the solution of problems that have been proposed by the members 
and duly announced is taken up. The Seminary counts as a half-course 
toward the degree of A. B. or A. M., and is under the direction of Dr. 
Bécher. Of the higher courses, many of which are not given every year, 
the following are given this year: Theory of Algebraic Curves; Quater- 
nions (second course) ; Trigonometric Series, Introduction to Spherical 
Harmonics, Potential Function; Theory of Functions (both courses) ; 
Higher Algebra; Problems in the Mechanics of Rigid Bodies; Wave 
Motion ; and among the courses of research, Curvilinear Coérdinates and 
Lamé’s Functions ; Qualitative Algebra and the Algebra of Logic. 

W. F. Osgood, ’86. 
ENGINEERING. 

The operations of the department of Engineering have been very 
materially extended this year, not only by increasing the number of pro- 
fessional specialties in which instruction is given, but also by increasing 
the equipment and by essential advances in the courses of study required 
by thdse specialties. The course in Civil and Topographical Engineering 
has been completely reorganized and so arranged as to change materially 
a considerable portion of the work of the third and fourth years. These 
changes have been made for the purpose of specializing those subjects 
which, in the aggregate, form the purely technical portion of the course, 
in order to bring them into condition for more effective treatment. The 
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rapid advance of the engineering profession during the past few years has 
resulted in a very marked differentiation into specialties, in each of which 
some particular subject of mathematical and experimental research forms 
the most prominent feature. The hydraulic engineer must have such 
familiarity with the laws governing the motion and flow of water and air 
that he may treat with facility all problems affected by them which arise 
in his professional practice. The methods of utilization of energy in 
water powers, and of the transmission of energy over long distances from 
its source to points of distribution, which are intimately connected with 
the economic and industrial development of the country, require thorough 
treatment of an advanced character and are common to the training of 
hydraulic and mechanical engineers. The study of the science of energy 
in its transformation from the kinetic state in fuel to its useful application 
in steam and other heat engines forms an indispensable element in the 
education of every civil, mechanical, and electrical engineer. 

In like manner, the engineer engaged in those branches of construction 
which necessitate the use of iron and steel must not only possess a thor- 
ough knowledge of the elasticity and ultimate resistance of those materials, 
as produced in large quantities and fabricated for his purposes, but he 
must also be familiar with the influences of the various processes of man- 
ufacture and the effects of shop manipulation. Again, the subject of 
foundations, sub-aqueous work and tunnels, forms a specialty requiring a 
knowledge of the nature and use of certain materials and processes of an 
intensely technical character, which the best general treatment is too 
superficial to supply. The same observation applies to such other special- 
ties as Railroad Engineering, Highway Engineering, Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, and so on throughout all the branches of mechanical design, construc- 
tion, and operation, which, collectively, constitute the wide field of 
engineering. The work of the department has, therefore, been so planned 
as to bring into prominence those technical subjects on which engineering 
specialties mainly rest. 

In pursuance of this plan, it is the intention to treat the rational or 
theoretical bases of those subjects in an advanced and comprehensive 
manner, and at the same time to show their application to the practical 
work of engineering by means of actual designs and detailed investigations 
or discussions of existing structures and machines. Two new instructors 
have been appointed to develop, under the supervision of the head of the 
department, the growing specialties or sub-departments of Sanitary En- 
gineering and Highway Engineering. It is intended that these special 
branches of study shall be pursued in a manner consistent with the general 
principles already enunciated, so that the influence of what is done here 
may aid in the formation of a correct public sentiment in regard to the 
works of which they treat. 
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The course in Electrical Engineering, closely allied to Mechanical En- 
gineering, will be conducted on the same general principles which govern 
the course in Civil Engineering. Its equipment has been put in a state 
of excellent efficiency by the acquisition of a very complete working 
laboratory, the gift of Mrs. B. S. Rotch, by means of which students pur- 
suing the course are enabled to supplement their analytical training by 
practice in the actual technical operations of the electrical engineer. The 
development of those portions of the courses of Electrical and Civil En- 
gineering which are common to Mechanical Engineering will be pressed 
as actively as the facilities of the Lawrence Scientific School and the 
privileges enjoyed by it in the Rindge Manual Training School will per- 
mit. 

The duties of the profession exact from those who discharge them an 
accurate theoretical knowledge of what may be called the Natural Philo- 
sophy of Engineering, as well as the faculty of applying that knowledge 
with a well-trained judgment to the problems of actual practice, and the 
best efforts of the department will be exerted to qualify its students to 
meet both those demands. At the same time, there will be no sacrifice 
whatever of those portions of the course of study which contribute to the 
general cultivation of the young men pursuing it. The amount of time 
devoted to the study of purely technical subjects is neither increased nor 
diminished, but is more advantageously employed. In order to make 
provision, as far as possible, for needs which may hereafter arise, it has 
been considered a matter of much importance to incorporate in the course 
such a selection of subjects, and so to treat them, as to form a foundation 
broad enough for any future development, either along the lines already 
laid down, or along others which it may hereafter be found advisable to 
follow. 

William H. Burr. 
GEOLOGY. 

This branch of instruction has for some years had substantially the 
compact department organization which, by a recent vote of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, has been provided for all the departments under the 
charge of that faculty. This important change has not therefore in any 
considerable way affected the work in Geology. The aim of the depart- 
ment for some years has been to provide in the first place for thorough 
academic training in the rather wide field of learning included within the 
domain of the science of the earth. As everywhere else within the limits 
of the University, its progress has been hindered by the lack of money. 
During the past year, however, owing to the opportune gift of twenty-five 
hundred dollars by Col. Charles Fairchild, ’58, to be used for immediate 
needs, together with the addition of some means from the general funds 
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of the University, the department has been able to strengthen its work. 
Three assistants have been added to its corps, and by their aid the in- 
struction has been made more thorough than in previous years. This 
help has enabled the instructors in this department to go farther than 
before in preparing men at graduation, or soon after, to make their living 
in Mining, in Geological Surveying, or in teaching the science. For 
several years students have now and then been provided with special 
training which has enabled them to go from the Senior Class to profit- 
able occupations. Experience has shown that this end can be attained 
without seriously trespassing on the field of general culture which the 
academic student should keep well tilled. 

An important part of the work in this department is done during the 
summer season. In the long vacation there are three courses taught in 
Geology, one of which continues for the whole of this free time. The 
work is so arranged that the student can, in the course of four summers, 
obtain a training in the practical matters of the science equivalent in the 
labor given and in the profit won from it to more than a year of ordinary 
study in the College or in the Professional Schools; in fact, the most 
important portion of the instruction given in the department of Geology 
is afforded by this continuous field-work. 

During the last academic year five graduates of the University, who 
received their training in this department, have been appointed to Pro- 
fessorships of Geology, and two others to places as instructors in that 
science. The names and stations of these gentlemen are as follows: 
A. P. Brigham, Professor of Geology, Colgate University ; Collier Cobb, 
Assistant Professor of Geology, in charge of the department, University 
of North Carolina; G. L. Collie, Professor of Geology, Beloit College ; 
L. S. Griswold, Assistant, Harvard; H. B. Kummel, Instructor, Chicago ; 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., Professor of Economie Geology, Chicago; and 
R. S. Tarr, Assistant Professor of Geology, in charge of the department 
at Cornell. 

N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


The Bruce Photographic Telescope, mentioned in the October number 
of this magazine, is now nearly ready to be mounted, and the foundations 
of the building which is to contain it are in course of construction. This 
building will stand in the northern part of the Observatory grounds, near 
the fire-proof building for the storage of photographie plates and other 
records, the exterior of which is now completed. It will be ready for 
occupancy in a few months. 
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A pier has recently been erected west of the main building, near Con- 
cord Avenue, for the fifteen-inch reflector provided by Mrs. Draper. 
The instrument will be mounted in a fixed position for the purpose of 
photographing the region immediately surrounding the pole. These pho- 
tographs will be employed in studying the minute changes in the direc- 
tion of the Earth’s axis which occasion the phenomena known as preces- 
sion and nutation. 

Another species of change, in consequence of which the Earth’s axis 
varies its position in the Earth itself to a small extent, and thus occasions 
a variation in terrestrial latitudes, has long been suspected, and its exist- 
ence has been recently demonstrated. It is certain that such variations 
occur in brief periods of time, and it is possible that there may be also 
a progressive change exhibiting itself only in the comparison of observa- 
tions made at long intervals. The latitude of the Observatory has been 
repeatedly determined, and as the oldest of these determinations was 
made nearly half a century ago, it appears desirable that the process 
should now be repeated in order to detect any slowly progressive change 
which may be occurring. For this purpose, two piers have been built in 
the western part of the grounds for a transit instrument constructed with 
great care under the direction of Professor W. A. Rogers, who will make 
the observations upon a system which he has planned. After this deter- 
mination has been made, it is proposed to send the instrument to the 
Peruvian station of the Observatory, near Arequipa, where similar in- 
vestigations can be begun with it. 


E. C. Pickering, S. B., ’65. 


PHYSICS. 


The department of Physics exemplifies the advantages of the elective 
system to a remarkable degree. More than three hundred students attend 
the various courses this year in the Physical Laboratory ; and the old 
recitation and lecture methods which characterized the required system 
have given place to that closer attention to the subject and attention to 
detail which belong to laboratory methods. By the recitation or lecture 
method a student can neglect his work until the eve of an examination ; 
but laboratory courses require constant work throughout the year. 

Students who return from Germany state that there is no physical 
laboratory on the Continent which is the superior of the Jefferson Phy- 
sical Laboratory. And it is believed that the laboratory courses are more 
systematically arranged and provided with better apparatus for instruc- 
tion than the foreign laboratories. A student, however, is imbued with a 
spirit of research in Germany. The desire in America to get into active 
life as soon as possible restricts the number of men who are willing to 
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devote several years after graduation to research. The new practical 
applications of science are reducing, even in Germany, the small band of 
workers in the higher fields of pure research. It can be said to-day, what 
could never hzve been said before in the history of Harvard University, 
that a student who has been through the systematic laboratory courses in 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory can have as good opportunities for re- 
search as are presented in any laboratory in the world. What we need 
is the German enthusiasm for research, and this will come when the grad- 
uate students perceive that the professors and instructors not only teach 
but investigate. 

The principal scientific work of the Laboratory of late has been in the 
subjects of Heat and Magnetism. Certain papers have already been pub- 
lished, and others are in course of preparation on these subjects. A paper 
from the Laboratory on the subject of the magnetization of iron by cur- 
rents which oscillate in millionths of a second has been noticed by various 
observers in Germany. The work was repeated at Cambridge, England, 
in Gratz, and also at the University of Christiania, and the results of the 
paper confirmed. 

The late Mr. Lowell once said to the writer that what Harvard Uni- 
versity needs most at present are some “ lazicures,” by which he implied 
that the production of the highest philosophic work demands a certain 
amount of leisure and a certain freedom from the routine work of 
teaching. If higher scientific work and research to a large amount is to 
be secured in America, “ lazicures”” must be established, and enthusiasm 


stimulated by larger funds for research. 
John Trowbridge, S. B., 65. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


The new academic year has brought with it about the usual number of 
students in the more elementary courses in Chemistry, and a noticeable 
increase in the number in the higher courses. The required Freshman 
course is, as usual, being given by Professor Cooke ; and the large new 
lecture-room in Boylston Hall proves to be none too capacious to accom- 
modate the five hundred first-year men who attend these lectures. The 
most elementary elective course, Chemistry B, has been chosen by seventy- 
two men, and is under the charge of Mr. J. Torrey, Jr. The comprehen- 
sive course upon general chemistry, designated Chemistry 1 in the 
Catalogue, is given as usual by Professor Jackson, and has been elected 
by one hundred and thirty-seven students. This crowd, together with the 
thirty-five men who are studying Qualitative Analysis (Chemistry 3) 
under Professor H. B. Hill, quite fills the eastern laboratory on the second 
floor, and makes the proper ventilation of the room a problem of great 
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difficulty. Of the twenty-seven men who have elected Quantitative Anal- 
ysis (Chemistry 4 and 4a), nineteen are taking their first year in the 
subject, while eight are studying more advanced problems, such as silicate 
analyses, gas analysis, and the determination of sugar. The private labo- 
ratory connected with this department was completely and most conven- 
iently rearranged during the early part of the autumn. 

The systematic course upon organic chemistry (Course 5), which is al- 
ways in charge of Professor Hill, finds ample and very comfortable accom 
modation for its nineteen members in the admirable new laboratory upon 
the second floor, above the largest lecture-room. This laboratory will be 
described in a future article in the Magazine. Here, as elsewhere through- 
out the whole building, the proper ventilation of the room is a serious 
problem. The courses called Chemistry 6 and 8 are both being given by 
Professor Cooke during the present year. The former, which treats of 
thermo-chemistry, is chosen by eight students; and the latter, which treats 
of the history and philosophy of chemistry, is chosen by twenty. The 
three courses on mineralogy, Chemistry 2, 2a, and 7, are being given at 
the Mineralogical Museum, the first two by Dr. Huntington and the last 
by Professor Cooke. Thirty-seven students have elected the first course, 
twelve the second, and six the third. 

Besides the research work which is being carried on by the instructors, 
twelve advanced students, some of whom are also assistants, are conduct- 
ing various original researches, the more important results of which will 
be published. Professor Jackson and his assistants are continuing the 
study of the derivatives of tribromdinitrobenzol, as well as of turmerol and 
other products obtained from turmeric. Professor Hill, assisted by sev- 
eral graduates, is devoting much time to the study of the derivatives of 
methyl pyromucie acid, which was discovered by him not long ago. 
Several graduate students are working upon atomic weights, and the writer 
is continuing his revision of the atomic weights of barium, strontium, and 
calcium. The publications of the laboratory during the past year have 
been less extensive than usual, since there is a large body of work in each 
of its departments which is not as yet quite ready for the press. 

While the instructors of chemistry thoroughly appreciate the great 
thoughtfulness and liberality of the Corporation in repairing Boylston 
Hall, they all recognize the fact that no amount of patching can convert 
the building into a chemical laboratory which can be compared with many 
structures at home and abroad. Next to the need of a new library and 
reading-room, such an addition seems to the writer to be the most press- 
ing want of the University. 


Theo. W. Richards, ’86. 
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BOTANY AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


The botanical establishment at Cambridge is distinct from that con- 
nected with the Arnold Arboretum and the Bussey Institution, although 
these three codrdinate branches work in harmony. The Herbarium, the 
Botanic Garden, and the Botanical Museum are the three constituent 
departments at Cambridge. 

The Herbarium consisted originally of Professor Gray’s private col- 
lections, which accumulated to such an extent that it became absolutely 
impossible for him to care for them properly at his own residence. They 
were therefore transferred to a fireproof building adjoining his house, 
which was erected by the late Nathaniel Thayer, and at the time of this 
transfer the entire collection was given to Harvard College. Since that 
date, 1867, the collection has increased in many directions, until now in 
size and importance it stands unrivaled in America. Here are contained 
the types of North American plants upon which Professor Gray founded 
the Synoptical Flora, a work left incomplete by him, and left also unfin- 
ished by his immediate successor, the late Sereno Watson. The elabora- 
tion of the Flora has been intrusted to the present Curator, Dr. B. L. 
Robinson. ‘The present staff of the Herbarium consists of a Curator, 
Assistant Curator, and three assistants, all of whom are kept busy in the 
determination and preservation of the existing collections and of the new 
accessions. 

The Botanic Garden, on whose grounds the Herbarium stands, com- 
prises about seven acres of heavy, clayey soil, upon which, with varying 
success, the attempt has been made to cultivate type specimens illustrating 
morphology and North American Botany. 

The College year extends from frost until late spring: in other words, 
the Garden is practically unavailable for the regular College students 
and graduates during term-time, except so far as the greenhouses for the 
protection of plants can be utilized ; but, during the summer, classes in 
Botany meet for study under the direction of the Instructor in Botany, 
Mr. Ganong, and ample facilities are then and there afforded to any stu- 
dents who care to carry on field examinations. During the past summer, 
Professor Abbe, who is identified with the Weather Bureau at Washing- 
ton, has been conducting studies in the Garden regarding the subject of 
the relations of plants to weather. It should be more widely known that 
the Garden stands ready for such work during the months when it is less 
used by undergraduates. 

The greenhouses are not imposing either from size or architectural pre- 
tensions, but they have been found ample for the cultivation of a small 
series of economic plants, and for the types illustrating the structure and 
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form of plants. At present, with the large classes in Elementary Botany, 
our greenhouses are inadequate to supply the material needed in spring 
for analysis. This material is obtained in very large quantities from the 
Bussey Institution at Jamaica Plain. It is an open question whether 
larger greenhouses in Cambridge would serve any better purpose for our 
students. Certainly, with the slender means at the command of the Di- 


rector, such enlargement is impossible. 

The present force at the Garden consists of the Head Gardener, who 
carries out the views of the Director, an Assistant Gardener, and from 
two to seven laborers, according to the season of the year. The grounds 
and houses are open to the public from sunrise to sunset every day in the 
year. On pleasant days in summer it is not an unusual thing to find this 
privilege taken advantage of by crowds of interested people. 

The Botanical Museum consists of the Laboratories, the Ware Collec- 
tion, and the Economie Collection. These are in the central and adjoin- 
ing sections of the University Museum, Oxford Street. The Cryptogamic 
Laboratory occupies the whole of the fifth floor. The Herbarium of 
Cryptogamic Botany includes the Curtis Collection of Fungi, the Tucker- 
man Collection of Lichens, and several other valuable collections. The 
private and class laboratories of Cryptogamic Botany, under the direction 
of Drs. Farlow and Thaxter, are well equipped with apparatus and other 
appliances needed for the investigation of the lower plants. 

The Phanerogamic Laboratories occupy numerous rooms in different 
parts of the building, and are capable of accommodating at one time 125 
men. Last spring the elementary class, numbering 210, was accommo- 
dated in two sections, but with very little room to spare. 

Through the great generosity of Mr. H. H. Hunnewell and Mr. Fred- 
erick L. Ames, these laboratories have been supplied with needed appa- 
ratus for investigation in the various branches of Histology, Physiology, 
Systematic and Economie Botany. The Laboratories are provided with 
a small working library, and with a meagre list of current periodicals. 

The Economic Collection is not yet ready for exhibition. It is receiv- 
ing from time to time very large accessions from all parts of the world, 
and before long a portion of the most characteristic specimens will be 
placed upon exhibition. The collection of Fossil Plants, extremely valu- 
able on account of its possession of types and from its richness and wide 
range, is at present stored in the commodious basement, but no attempt 
will be made to exhibit any of these specimens until the Economic Col- 
lection has been partially arranged. 

The Ware Collection of Blaschka glass models of flowers occupies the 
central room of the Museum. It now comprises illustrations of more 
than three hundred species, together with their analytical details, magni- 
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fied in such manner as to display all structural features in a perfect man- 
ner. During the late winter, one of the artists, Rudolf Blaschka, made 
a journey to the tropics in company with the Head Gardener, and brought 
back thence more than a hundred elaborate drawings and other materials 
for illustrating the more useful plants of hot climates. A little later, he 
went with Mr. Ganong, the Instructor in Botany, to Arizona, where he 
examined with the same degree of care the peculiar plants of the desert, 
then visited California, and returned overland by the way of Colorado, 
with his portfolio filled with characteristic drawings to be utilized in fur- 
ther modeling. These two artists prepare on an average one hundred 
models of large size, and three hundred models of details, each year. 
Their marvelous skill and accuracy are equaled only by the untiring 
assiduity with which these productions are made. 

The Nathaniel Cushing Nash Lecture-room, given to the University by 
a recent graduate, in memory of his father, is placed in the central sec- 
tion of the Museum, and has the height of two stories. The chairs, 
which are provided with movable arms for note-books, and are as unlike 
the uncomfortable benches of former days as can well be imagined, are 
arranged in tiers in such manner as to secure for each occupant an unob- 
structed view of the lecture-table. The room is supplied with first-class 
appliances for lantern projections and demonstrations. Its excellent 
acoustic properties attest the skill and good judgment of Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz, under whose advice and with whose constant codperation, the 
entire botanical section of the University Museum was planned. 

George L. Goodale, M. D., 63. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


The work done in the Physiological Laboratory now being organized 
in the Lawrence Scientific School has been chiefly in the line of instruc- 
tion in the courses, Personal Hygiene and Experimental Physiology. 
One corner of the Laboratory has been fitted up for chemical work, and 
here the students have practically studied the various digestive and re- 
spiratory processes. The advanced students have been working on the 
physiology of respiration with the idea of determining the character of 
the chest and abdominal respiratory movements when at rest, when exer- 
cising, when fatigued, when singing, talking, ete. The object has been 
to study the effects of the different exercises on the development of the 
chest, lung ventilation and lung capacity. Muscular contraction has been 
studied by means of the plethysmograph, and the changes of blood-supply 
determined in relation to muscle exercise and fatigue. Some attention 
has also been given to the question of the training of quickness (reaction 
time) by such exercises as fencing and sparring. A large number of 
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records have been taken of beginners and of experts in these exercises. 
Later records will be taken to show what advance has been made by the 
beginners. All the apparatus used in the Laboratory is necessarily espe- 
cially devised for the work, and is made in the workshop end of the 
Laboratory by a skilled machinist whose entire time is devoted to fitting 
up the Laboratory with such apparatus. The Laboratory is now acquiring 
a full photographic equipment, including an 8 X 10 Ross Universal Sym- 
metrical lens. It is planned to make a study of the various gymnastic 
movements and athletic events by means of serial photographs represent- 
ing the successive phases of the movements. 


G. W. Fitz. 


THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, AND THE ZOOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


One of the visible signs of growth most likely to attract the attention 
of the graduate of a few years ago is the increase in the extent of the 
Museum buildings. To the comparatively small structures of fifteen, or 
even ten years ago, —to the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy on one 
side and the Peabody Museum of Archaeology on the other, — additions 
have been made, until at present not much more is required to complete 
the three-sided inclosure of the quadrangle on which old Divinity Hall 
faces. Into this vast structure have been brought together, besides the 
rapidly increasing collections in Zovlogy and Archaeology, the Botanical 
and Mineralogical exhibits, which are located in part of the Oxford Street 
front, and the recent collections of the Semitic Department, which are 
in the Archaeological wing. 

The extensive collections in Zodlogy and Palaeontology, known as the 
Museum of Comparative Zovlogy, and occupying the whole of the north 
wing and a part of the Oxford Street front, are now reached by a stair- 
way porch, which faces the quadrangle and occupies the same position as 
the old entrance from Divinity Avenue, which it replaces. The porch, 
with its broad staircases, serves a double purpose: it furnishes more light 
to the central exhibition rooms, and it affords a more suitable and im- 
pressive entrance to the public collections. Among the recent changes 
in this part of the Museum is the opening of two rooms on the first 
floor, — adjoining the ‘ Synoptic” collection, —in which are exhibited 
the skeletons of numerous gigantic fossils. On the third floor, in the 
corner nearest Oxford Street, is the collection representing the animals 
that inhabit the Atlantic, — in one of the series of rooms devoted to the 
exhibition of animals inhabiting the great faunal territories. In this 
room are also to be seen the various apparatus for deep-sea work, — trawls, 
dredges, nets, ete. These new exhibits form interesting additions to the 
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parts of the Museum that have long been open to the public. A single 
remaining room assigned to the Pacific fauna, although containing a 
large proportion of its final exhibit, has not yet been opened to visitors. 
The additions to the public collections represent, however, only a small 
part of the activity of the Museum staff. The work upon the collections 
not open to the public is constantly progressing, and the more extended 
investigations of the assistants in charge of them are issued from time to 
time in such memoirs as Hyatt’s “Genesis of the Arietidae,”’ Cabot’s 
“Tmmature Stages of the Odonata,” and Garman’s “The Discoboli,” 
while lesser contributions appear in the Museum Bulletin. The Budlle- 
tin has now reached its twenty-fourth volume, and there have been pub- 
lished seventeen volumes of the “ Memoirs.” 

But the untiring energy and devotion of the Curator have not ceased 
with provisions for these more direct functions of a great public mu- 
seum. His private means have also been lavishly bestowed in other 
directions for the advancement of the interests of Zoélogy at Harvard. 
His earlier explorations of the deep sea, from the United States Coast 
Survey steamer Blake were supplemented last season by the cruise of the 
United States Fish Commission steamer Albatross, undertaken at great 
personal expense, and rewarded by the accumulation of rich collections 
that will require for their investigation some years of work by the 
twenty or more specialists in Europe and America to whom they have 
been assigned. There have already appeared, as the result of this cruise, 
two Bulletins and an elaborate memoir, ‘ Calamocrinus Diomedae, a new 
stalked Crinoid, ete., with 32 plates,” by Mr. Agassiz, and the crustacea 
of the expedition are being studied by Dr. Faxon, whose memoir will be 
illustrated with drawings by the new Museum artist, Mr. M. Westergren. 

Mr. Agassiz’s liberality in offering to advanced students of the Uni- 
versity the opportunity of working at his private Marine Laboratory in 
Newport has been of the greatest service to the Zodlogical Department 
since 1877. It has allowed several persons every season to carry on 
researches and to acquire material for further study. Last year the 
Laboratory was enlarged in order to afford opportunities to a greater 
number of students. Additional facilities of a similar kind are provided 
for students at the United States Fish Commission Laboratory at Wood’s 
Holl, where the Museum has control of two work-tables. 

But to return to the Museum. The Oxford Street facade now has 
two entrances. Over the one to the right is the comprehensive inscrip- 
tion, “ University Museum ;” that to the left leads to the lecture-rooms 
and laboratories in Zodlogy and Geology. The graduate of a few years 
ago would have considerable difficulty in recognizing, under their new 
numberings, the old courses in Natural History, which may now appear 
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in one or the other of the three departments — Botany, Zodlogy, and 
Geology. “N. H. 5” is now “Botany 2” and its companion course 
“ Zool. 2,” and although the instructors and assistants are not the same, 
the former student would not fail to recognize that the work was in its 
scope quite similar to that which he had pursued. “N. H. 6” has now 
become “ Zodélogy 3,” and while the material upon which one must work 
in laying a foundation for his knowledge of Vertebrate Anatomy is much 
the same as formerly, new and interesting questions are constantly com- 
ing up for consideration in this course. 

Opportunities for work in Histological Technique and in Embryology 
have been added and improved. From half a dozen to a dozen men, 
each striving to gain new light on some zodlogical question, are working 
side by side in research courses, each a stimulating influence on his com- 
panions. The results of their work are published as “ Contributions from 
the Zodlogical Laboratory,’ which now number upwards of thirty. 
These ‘“ Contributions ” are the most tangible proof of the activity of the 
Zoblogical Department, and it is for the further development of this 
work, as well as for more adequate provision for undergraduate courses, 
that the energies of the department are exerted. 

For carrying on such researches, ample material of many kinds is 
required, and there should be means for studying living animals, and for 
controlling embryological material such as the department has not yet 
enjoyed. The aquaria and vivaria, for which rooms have been provided 
in the zodlogical part of the Museum, need to be well equipped and 
stocked and looked after. But the present state of the Museum funds 
does not permit the expenditure necessary for this purpose. The useful- 
ness of the Zoilogical Department and the Museum, in the development 
of which every true son of Harvard must take real pride when he con- 
templates what has thus far been accomplished, might be greatly in- 
creased if a larger number of the graduates took a personal interest in 
looking after the needs of the University in this direction. 

£. L. Mark. 


MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM. 


At the time of the publication of the last number of the Magazine, one 
of the recent gifts to the Mineralogical Museum had not been completed. 
It consists of a very full collection of agates, presented to the cabinet by 
Dr. W. S. Bigelow. The collection contains over three hundred and 
fifty large polished specimens representing almost every possible variety 
of occurrence ; and in addition a few “cut stones” and about forty mi- 
croscope sections. The sections are remarkable for their size, the largest 
covering an area of more than seven square inches. They are therefore 
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very valuable for lantern projections, showing many interesting features 
of the formation. The entire collection is not only valuable as an orna- 
ment to the cabinet, but the association of so many different specimens 
offers an unusual opportunity for a study of the method of formation of 
the deposits, —a question which on closer examination presents many 
interesting problems. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the numerous gifts of superb and 
unique mineral specimens which the Museum has recently received not 
only makes the collection attractive to the public by exhibiting the beauty 
of the mineral kingdom, but such a collection inspires students with an 
enthusiasm for the study which might otherwise be lacking. The close 
association of the various unique collections in the University Museum at- 
tracts an ever-increasing number of advanced students for special study 
in the natural history departments of the University. 

The Mineralogical section of the Museum is open to the public, at 
present, only from 1 to 5 p. mM. on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
though admission can usually be had at other times by applying to the 
janitor. The gems can be seen only by special appointment. 

Oliver W. Huntington, ’81. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The Divinity School begins the year with an enrolment of forty-one, — 
a slight increase over that of recent years. The number of applications 
received leaves no room for doubt that if the School were to take down 
the barriers of a strict educational requirement, erected a dozen years 
ago, its numbers could be increased almost indefinitely. The significance 
of the present conditions is that while the demand in the direction of a 
scholarly preparation has been raised beyond that of any other theologi- 
eal school in the country, the number of students has increased, though 
the increase has been slow and slight. None but holders of the bache- 
lor’s degree in Arts are now admitted to candidacy for the degree in 
Theology, or, as the usage of this School still has it, in “ Divinity.” A 
class of special students was early provided to meet exceptional cases, 
but this class has always been small, and has never once given such 
causes for anxiety as have arisen in connection with the same class in 
the College and in several of the Professional Schools. ‘The members 
of this special class are generally young men of good promise, who are 
lacking in some part of the technical requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree, but are planning to make up such lack and become candidates in 
Theology. 
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The School sees, with especial satisfaction, the growth of its graduate 
department. Of the forty-one students just now enrolled, sixteen are 
graduates of eight different theological schools. They come to Cambridge, 
many of them, in the face of a direct sectarian influence, — which not 
infrequently goes so far as to threaten their future, — in order to enjoy 
the wider advantages of culture offered by the School and the University 
at large. They are allowed a somewhat larger liberty in the choice of 
their studies and in the disposal of their time than the candidates for a 
degree, but a no less strict demand is put upon them, that the purposes 
of their residence shall be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, the School sees, with regret and anxiety, the num- 
bers of its candidates for a degree remaining almost constant. A slight 
increase or diminution from year to year seems to have no significance. 
The fact remains, that the ministry towards which young men educated 
in an unsectarian theological school may look for occupation does not 
supply itself from this School. In the view of this fact, the School is 
under a constant pressure to lower its standards, to admit badly prepared 
men, and also women, to its classes. Thus far it has resisted all such 
attempts to change its character, and shows no signs of yielding. It 
takes the ground that in education nothing is worth having that is easy 
to get, and, so far from going back on this proposition, is now considering 
more seriously than ever before the raising of its tuition fee from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty dollars, thus putting itself in this respect on a 
level with the other departments of the University. Should it decide to 
take this step, it will be in the hope that young men seriously considering 
how they can best serve the world will be attracted at the outset to a 
profession which offers them the widest field of usefulness on the same 
terms of energy and sacrifice in their preparation which are the conditions 
of success elsewhere. 


E. Emerton, ’71. 
LAW SCHOOL. 


By the recent death of Mrs. Sarah Wheeler Bemis, the Bemis fund 
of $50,000, bequeathed by the late George Bemis, Esq., for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a professorship of Public or International 
Law in the Harvard Law School, is set free. This generous bequest will 
enable the School to extend its instruction in a field hitherto neglected. 
No steps have yet been taken to fill the new chair. 

The courses of instruction are the same as last year with one addition. 
James Byrne, Esq., who graduated from the College in 1877, and from 
the Law School with high distinction in 1882, will give a course on the 
New York Code of Civil Procedure. This course, which like the one 
on Massachusetts law is an extra, not counting towards the degree, will 
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be welcomed for its intrinsic value, and also as evidence of the aim of the 
School to be a national and not a local institution. 

The total number of students in the School is 394. For the tenth 
consecutive year the catalogue shows an advance over the number of the 
preceding year. The figures for the eleven years from 1882-83 to 1892-93 
are certainly significant : 131, 145, 153, 154, 180, 215, 217, 254, 279, 
363, 394. This gain in numbers is all the more gratifying because it 
has been accompanied by an improvement in the quality of the students. 
In 1882-83 college graduates made up sixty-six per cent. of those in the 
School. This year the percentage is seventy-one. Last year for the first 
time the Harvard graduates in the School were outnumbered by the grad- 
uates of all other colleges combined. The preponderance of graduates 
of other colleges is maintained this year. Of these graduates 21 are 
from Yale, 14 from Brown, 10 from Amherst, 8 from Bowdoin, 6 from 
Williams, 5 from Dartmouth, 5 from Michigan, 4 from Princeton, 4 
from Bates, 3 from California, and 3 from Iowa. The others represent 33 
colleges in this country, England, and France. Hereafter no one not a 
college graduate will be admitted to the School, even as a special student, 
unless he passes the entrance examinations in Latin, French, and Black- 
stone. Last year a rule was adopted requiring all students to pass at the 
end of their first year in at least three subjects as a condition of remain- 
ing in the School. This requirement has just been extended to students 
of the second and third years. ‘The combined effect of these new regu- 
lations can hardly fail to show itself in a still further advance in the 
quality of the School membership. Indeed, it seems not unreasonable 
to hope that the Law Faculty may soon see its way to admit as candidates 
for the degree in Law only those who have already taken the preliminary 
degree in Arts or Science, or give satisfactory evidence of equivalent 
mental training. Then the Law School, like the Divinity School and 
the Graduate School, will be placed upon a true university basis. 


J. B. Ames, 68. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The class lists for the catalogue registration in this School show a total 
of 447 students, including 28 in the graduate department. The first 
class numbers 174, three more than last year’s class. Among the Fresh- 
men are a large number of college men who have not taken degrees. A 
few of these men will take their A. B.’s in June, 1893, but much the 
greater number have terminated their connection with college before 
graduation in order to enter upon their professional study without fur- 
ther delay. The large increase of the number entering under these cir- 
cumstances seems to be a result of the extension of the required Medical 
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course. The School building is none too large to accommodate such large 
classes. ‘The laboratories for Histology and Bacteriology have been en- 
larged, and additional assistants have been appointed in the departments 
of Chemistry, Histology, Bacteriology, and Pathology. 

The first year’s course in Physiology has been extended by a series of 
Demonstrations by Dr. Howell, who received the degrees of A. B. and 
Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins, and M. D. from the University of Michigan. 
He has been Professor of Physiology in the Medical Department of the 
University of Michigan for the last three years. His work on Nerve 
Degeneration after Section, and on the Origin of the Red Blood Corpus- 
cles has a world-wide reputation. He will continue his research work at 
our School. 

The second class meets Dr. W. T. Councilman as Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy. He received the degree of M. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1878. In the same year he entered the graduate 
department of the Johns Hopkins University and was subsequently made 
an instructor in the biological laboratory. From 1880 to 1882 he studied 
abroad, working chiefly in the hospitals at Vienna, and upon his return 
engaged in research work at the Johns Hopkins. During this period he 
held a fellowship by courtesy at the Johns Hopkins, and served as visiting 
physician and pathologist to the asylum for the insane at the Bay View 
Almshouse. Upon the organization of the department in pathology at 
the Johns Hopkins in 1884, Dr. Councilman was appointed associate in 
pathology, and in 1887 his title was changed to Associate Professor in 
Anatomy and Associate in Pathology. He has published numerous papers 
in the medical journals of this country and of Germany, most of them 
containing the results of original work in pathological histology. The 
work for which he is best known, perhaps, is a series of investigations into 
the aetiology of malarial fever. Dr. Councilman was one of the pio- 
neers in the histological work which led to the discovery of the malarial 
germ, and has published one of the most complete descriptions of the life 
history of this interesting organism. In a recent monograph upon the 
“amoeba dysenteriae” he has made a similar important contribution to 
our knowledge of the aetiology and pathological anatomy of tropical, or, 
as he prefers to call it, amoebic dysentery. 

As the School grows the number of applicants for scholarships natu- 
rally increases ; and since the expenses of another year are added to the 
cost of the course, the need of more scholarships has become urgent. 
This year nearly fifty deserving applicants were disappointed. This state 
of things makes the gift to the School of $5,000, which has just been an- 
nounced, particularly acceptable. The gift is from Mrs. Anne M. Sweet- 
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ser, and the scholarship thus founded is to be known as the Isaac Sweet- 
ser Scholarship. 


Chas. P. Worcester, 83. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The present year is one of continued prosperity for the Dental School. 
The students number 54, three more than last year, which, previous to 
this time, was the largest class ever registered. The three-years’ course 
is now in full operation, the classes being distinctly divided for the first 
time. Additional instructors in Operative Dentistry have been appointed 
for the Junior Class, and are proving of much advantage to the School, 
as hereby the Senior instructors have more time to attend to the gradu- 
ating Class. For several years the classes have been too large to receive 
the best attention from only one instructor. The large classes make all 
feel more keenly the restricted limits of the quarters the School now 
occupies. The operating hall is tested to its full capacity, and much 
inconvenience is experienced for want of more room and more light. 

The joint committee of the Alumni and Faculty arranged for a public 
meeting to be held at noon, November 30, in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton. A circular letter, signed by many prominent graduates, and other 
citizens, was widely distributed, and at the time appointed, despite bad 
weather, a good-sized audience assembled. President Eliot presided, be- 
side him being seated Bishop Brooks, Dr. T. H. Chandler, the Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, and Prof. H. P. Bowditch. President Eliot, after 
calling the meeting to order, said, in part : — 


“The object of this meeting is to increase public interest in the work of the 
Dental Department of Harvard University. The School wants a good building, 
designed especially for its use and in a suitable position not far removed from 
the Medical School. It has no means of obtaining such a building except by 
arousing the interest of the public in the work of the profession and the School. 
Now, people who are urged to promote that object will naturally ask a funda- 
mental question, namely, What public good does skilful dentistry do? Let 
me try to answer that question. In the first place, it stops pain, prevents 
pain, and removes the apprehension of pain. In the second place, good den- 
tistry supplies available substitutes for the natural teeth when lost, thus pro- 
longing the capacity to eat various foods, and preserving the outline of the 
face and the power of clear enunciation. Thirdly, modern dentistry goes much 
beyond operations on the teeth. It is nowadays well understood that many 
bodily disturbances may proceed from the teeth; thus, headache is often 
caused by defects or obscure inflammations in the teeth. The specialist in 
nervous diseases is often able to declare to the patient that it is not his treat- 
ment that is wanted, but the dentist’s. 

‘“‘The Harvard Dental School has now been in existence twenty-four years, 
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and during all that period has been steadily raising its standard and expanding 
its instruction. It demands an examination for admission, three full years of 
study and thorough examinations for graduation. At first, and for several 
years, the instructors in the School were well-known men taken from the pro- 
fession in Boston ; but latterly the instructors, with the single exception of the 
dean, Dr. Chandler, whose connection with the School dates from the year 
1869, have all been graduates of the School, as well as practitioners of estab- 
lished repute. The School began without the least endowment, and had to 
hire the bare rooms in which instruction was first given. Later it borrowed 
money to buy a house,—a transaction which ultimately caused it the loss of 
several thousand dollars. For the past few years it has enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of the Medical Department of Harvard University, occupying some rooms 
in the old Medical School on North Grove Street. To-day it has an endow- 
ment of about $22,000 and a gross income of about $14,000. It is out of debt, 
and is self-supporting ; but it has no building of its own, and its operating 
rooms and laboratories are but ill suited to these uses. 

“Tt is remarkable among the departments of the University for the number 
of its foreign students. Last year there were eight foreign students out of a 
total of 51. Year before last there were 12 foreigners out of 44 students ; 
this year nine out of 54. In some years the Dental School has more European 
students than all the other departments of the University together. They are 
drawn to it, of course, by the excellence of its instruction and the prestige of 
its degree. Still from another point of view the Dental School deserves well 
of this community. It has maintained for years a Dental Infirmary in which 
thousands of patients are annually treated under the direction of expert in- 
structors, and without any charge except the cost of materials. This is a great 
charity, —a means of relieving and preventing pain for thousands of persons 
who would otherwise be unable to secure proper treatment. I submit that it 
is now time that a helping hand should be extended to the School by the com- 
munity it has so long served.” 


Dr. Bowditch, the next speaker, urged the importance of providing 
suitable quarters for the Dental School. He said, in part: — 

“How much of the comfort of our lives is due to good dentistry few of us 
are inclined to question. A great many of us succeed in keeping out of the 
doctor’s hands for many years at a time, but few of us escape a periodical 
visit to the dentist. Owing to the fact that the dental students follow most of 
the courses of the Medical School during the first year, it falls to my lot to 
meet the candidates for the dental degree at the beginning of their professional 
-areer, and it gives me great pleasure to testify to the serious and earnest way 
in which most of them enter upon their work. . . . There is, indeed, an excel- 
lent reason why serious-minded and eager students should flock to the Dental 
School from every part of the world; the fact, namely, that the instruction 
given there is of a far higher grade than in corresponding schools in foreign 
countries. Travelers in Europe can all testify to the high estimation in which 
American dentists are held, and it need not surprise us, therefore, to find in 
the Dental School catalogues for the last two years the names of students from 
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England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand, 
as well as from various parts of the United States and Canada. In fact, the 
Dental School easily leads the University in the relative number of its foreign 
students. A school which can thus carry the name and fame of Harvard into 
the uttermost parts of the earth ought surely not to appeal in vain to the 
friends of our great University, and I am sure it will not appeal in vain. The 
necessary funds will unquestionably be subscribed. What we have now to 
consider is the quickest and best method of obtaining subscriptions. Those 
who have successfully engaged in work of this sort agree, I think, that nothing 
will take the place of a personal appeal by those who are fully informed of the 
need to be supplied.” 


President Eliot read a letter from Col. Henry Lee, in which, while 
expressing regret at his inability to attend the meeting, he subscribed 
$1,000 towards the building fund. Dr. McKenzie spoke on the modesty 
and humaneness of dentistry, and was followed, in brief remarks, by 
Governor Russell, by Alderman Weston Lewis, and by Bishop Brooks. 
On motion of Dr. J. Collins Warren the following executive committee 
was appointed to have charge of the work in hand: Hon. Roger Wolcott, 
Col. Henry Lee, Dr. J. Collins Warren, Rev. E. A. Horton, Dr. Fred C. 
Shattuck, Col. W. A. Tower, Hon. Oliver Ames, Dr. Morrill Wyman, 
Dr. B. E. Cotting, Hon. Henry H. Sprague, Hon. S. N. Aldrich, A. Shu- 
man, Dr. H. P. Walcott, Col. Albert A. Pope, Martin Brimmer, Esq., Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr., E. W. Hooper, Esq., Dr. 'T. H. Chandler, Dr. Thomas 
Fillebrown, Dr. Eugene H. Smith, Dr. Dwight M. Clapp, Dr. Washburn 
E. Page, Dr. William H. Potter. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
THE POLITICAL CLUBS, 
Democratic. 

Towards the close of last term, the approach of the presidential elec- 
tion and the formation of the Republican Club led the Democratic stu- 
dents of the University to think that they ought to haveran active organi- 
zation for the campaign. Accordingly, a call for a mass meeting, signed 
by representatives of the various departments and classes, was issued ; 
and on May 18 the meeting was held in Holden Chapel, which was filled 
to overflowing. Enthusiasm prevailed, and an organization was easily 
effected under the name “ The Democratic Campaign Club of Harvard 
University.” A short constitution was adopted, declaring the object of 
the club to be “to enlist Democratic members of the University in 
active work for the promotion of the success of the Democratic party, its 
principles and candidates, in the approaching national contest.” The 
officers chosen were a President, one Vice-President from the Law School, 
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one from the Graduate Department, and one from each of the four classes 
of the College, and a Secretary and Treasurer (one office afterwards di- 
vided). The Executive Committee consisted of seven members, including 
the President and the Secretary and Treasurer. No other business meet- 
ings were held last term, and the attempt to hold a public meeting, to be 
addressed by prominent Harvard Democrats, failed through the approach 
of Commencement and our inability to secure the speakers desired. 
Members were, however, put to work writing campaign documents during 
the summer ; two of them wrote each a chapter of the Campaign Text 
Book published by the National Committee. A printed circular explain- 
ing the Massachusetts law on registration was also sent to the members 
shortly before the opening of the present term; and a list of speakers 
for small meetings was given to the State Committee, at their request. 

From the end of September the Club became very active. Three 
business meetings were held. A few members were invited to make 
speeches, — the managers of the State campaign, however, showing a wise 
caution in this respect. A canvass of the University was made to in- 
crease the membership and to get out the men qualified to vote, a Can- 
vassing Committee and a Committee on Registration being appointed for 
these purposes. Besides the joint debates with the Republican Club of 
Harvard and with the Economy Club of Cambridgeport, four large pub- 
lie meetings were held — two in Sanders Theatre, on Sept. 30 and Oct. 7; 
one in Union Hall, Cambridgeport, on Oct. 24; and a Harvard Mass 
Meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Nov. 4. Among the speakers 
at the several meetings were Parke Godwin, Esq., of New York, Mayor 
Matthews, of Boston, °75, Dr. William Everett, ’59, Josiah Quincy, ’80, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, Patrick A. Collins, L. S., Wm. Schofield, ’79, 
L. McK. Garrison, ’88, James B. Carroll, John E. Fitzgerald, and 
George Fred Williams. 

The Club paid little attention to parades, after it had become known 
that the Democrats were not going to have any big parade in Boston. 
The delegates to the Convention of Democratic Clubs held in New York, 
October 4, found their experience a pleasant and instructive one ; and 
altogether the contest into which we were brought with active political 
managers and the knowledge we obtained of active political work failed 
to sustain the idea that the men and their work are alike to be avoided. 
On the contrary, it strengthened the feeling with which we started out, 
that there is no field where college men can put their equipment to better 
use ; and that there is no incompatibility between one’s membership in a 
university like Harvard and a dignified participation in political affairs, 
even in a strictly partisan way. 

The Club was not intended to be a permanent organization ; accord- 
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ingly, it was voted at a business meeting, held Dec. 2, that, having 
fulfilled its purpose, it was disbanded by the terms of its constitution. 
The membership was between five and six hundred, principally from the 
departments of the University located at Cambridge, — the Graduate and 
Law Schools and the upper classes in College furnishing the greater part. 
W. G. Brown, ’81. 
Republican. 

On Nov. 16, 1891, about 300 students met in Lower Massachusetts, 
organized, adopted a constitution, elected officers, and took the name of 
the Harvard Republican Club. The constitution states that the object of 
this club is to extend and strengthen Republican principles within Har- 
vard University. The Club has now about 600 active and about 50 hono- 
rary members. The work of extending Republican principles has been 
carried on in various ways. Three public meetings have been held in 
Sanders Theatre, at which F. T. Greenhalge, ’63, Hon. John D. Long, 
57, Senator J. R. Hawley, Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, and Hon. Jos. H. 
Walker have spoken. The fourth meeting was held November 5, in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, and was very largely attended. The speakers 
were the Rev. E. E. Hale, 39, who presided, Edgar J. Rich, ’87, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80, Elihu Root, Roger Wolcott, ’70, Col. N. P. Hal- 
lowell, ’61, and H. C. Lodge, ’71. 

Some of the other work done by the members has been: the distribution 
of campaign literature, — over 30,000 speeches, documents, and circulars 
having been sent to the students in Cambridge; arranging for students 
to register and vote in Cambridge, if entitled to do so; aiding local com- 
mittees in campaign work ; and, in short, acting as a Republican head- 
quarters for the University. Conjointly with the Democratic Club, a 
vote of the University was taken, which resulted in 851 students voting 
for Cleveland and 1,114 for Harrison. A successful joint debate was also 
held with the Democratic Club. The Harvard Republican Club battalion 
in the Boston torchlight procession was one of the features of the even- 
ing. Over 600 Harvard Republicans marched, wearing crimson gowns 
and white caps, the Law School being distinguished by the barrister’s 
wig. 

The Club was active in the organization of the American Republican 
College League, and sent a delegate to its convention at Ann Arbor. 
James F. Burke, of the University of Michigan Law School, was elected 
President ; James M. Perkins, Harvard, ’92, Secretary ; and B. B. McAl- 
pine, of Princeton, Treasurer. The officers of the League have been en- 
gaged during the summer in organizing over 350 College Republican 
Clubs. It is intended that this College League shall become a permanent 
organization, and it has been made a branch of the Republican League of 
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the United States. At the Republican League Convention in Buffalo in 
September, the second afternoon was given to the College organization. 

But perhaps the most important work of the Harvard Republican Club 
began some time before college opened in the fall, and did not cease 
until election day had arrived. Eight or ten of the members, mostly 
from the Law School, were sent almost every night to speak at Republi- 
can meetings throughout New England and New York. ‘This participa- 
tion in the campaign by college speakers is a decided innovation in 
American politics, and if continued in the future cannot but have a marked 
effect upon the discussions on the stump. If we may judge by the en- 
thusiasm which everywhere greeted the college speakers, their début was 
remarkably successful, and it is to be hoped has paved the way for others 
in college to take part in a campaign which every year has greater need 
for those who are students of history and political government. 


John Lockwood Dodge, ’91, Pres. 


THE SENIOR CLASS ELECTION. 


The Seniors assembled in Lower Massachusetts on October 14, and 
held their Class election. A. P. Stone acted as chairman, and J. A. 
Wilder as clerk of the meeting. Only members of the Class who are 
candidates for the degree of A. B., S. B., or C. E., in 1893, were al- 
lowed to vote or were eligible to office. The voting was done secretly, 
check lists being used, and after the first informal ballot the candidate 
who received the smallest number of votes was dropped from the list. 
The following were elected : — 

Secretary, Fred Wadsworth Moore, of Cambridge; First Marshal, 
Bernard Walton Trafford, of Fall River ; Second Marshal, Louis Adams 
Frothingham, of Jamaica Plain; Third Marshal, Davis Righter Vail, 
of Boston; Orator, Billings Learned Hand, of Albany, N. Y.; Poet, 
William Vaughn Moody, of La Fayette, Ind. ; Odist, David Saville Muz- 
zey, of Lexington, Ind.; Ivy Orator, James Austin Wilder, of Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands ; Chorister, Sidney Emerson Farwell, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Class-Day Committee, Frank Walton Hallowell, of West Medford ; Na- 
thaniel Thayer Robb, of New York; John Harleston Parker, of Cam- 
bridge. Class Committee, George Richmond Fearing, Jr., of Newport, 
R. I.; Charles Kimball Cummings, of Boston; Henry Ware, of Milton. 
Photographie Committee, Joseph Wiggin, of Malden; Joshua Damon 
Upton, of North Reading; Tracy Hoppin, of Providence, R. I. 

Moore, the Class Secretary, has been manager of the Football eleven, 
of which Trafford is captain; Frothingham is captain of the Nine, and 
Vail of the Crew; Hand, the Orator, and Moody, the Poet, have taken 
good rank in studies; Fearing, Cummings, Wiggin, Upton, and Hoppin 
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are athletes; Ware has been prominent in literary work. It was voted 
to follow the innovations of 91, and wear cap and gown, and to sing 
“ Fair Harvard ” at the Tree. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB. 


The Classical Club was formed in 1885. It has steadily increased in 
numbers and influence year by year. There are about sixty members at 
present, from the Classical Faculty, the Graduate School, and the Senior 
and Junior Classes. A few members of the Faculty, who are not Classi- 
cal instructors, but are interested in the Classics, have been made honorary 
members. Men in the Graduate School who are studying Classics are 
eligible, and undergraduates who have taken Second Year Honors and 
are still interested in Classics. In addition, the Nominating Committee 
has power to present the names of men who have not taken honors, but 
are earnest students of the Classics. Of course, a man’s personal quali- 
ties have also some influence. 

The club has an Honorary President from the Faculty, whose duties 
are purely nominal ; Professor Wright holds the office at present. The 
Secretary and Treasurer, a student, usually a graduate, has the work of 
arranging meetings, providing entertainments, and the general manage- 
ment of the Club. Meetings are held regularly every two weeks, alter- 
nately at the houses of professors and at students’ rooms. Some one 
reads a paper or gives an informal talk on some subject not likely to be 
discussed in the class-room. In this way the Club is of great value in 
rounding out the usual stock of knowledge and giving an added zest to 
study. The meetings thus far held the present year have been of great 
interest. At the first regular meeting, Dr. Morgan entertained the Club, 
and spoke on early editions of Aeschylus and Persius, showing examples 
from his collection, including an Aldus. The next meeting was in Har- 
vard 1, where Professor Greenough gave an illustrated lecture on the 
“ Art of Decoration in Roman Houses.” The lecture was open to all 
members of the University, and drew a large audience. The last meet- 
ing was in Mr. Gulick’s room, when Professor Goodwin gave a talk on 
his four semesters of German university life, and his recollections of 
the great scholars he was under. The programme for the rest of the year 
includes lectures and talks by professors, papers by students, and ad- 
dresses by leading men from other colleges, on subjects of interest to 
Classical students, which yet shall be only semi-professional, if I may use 
the word. 

William Fenwick Harris, ’91. 
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THE HARVARD NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


The Harvard Natural History Society has three functions. It brings 
into social acquaintance the students in the various departments of Natu- 
ral Science, and in this way acquaints men with something of the work 
done in departments other than their own. It affords its members an 
opportunity to hear, at the regular meetings, some subject of general 
interest in science presented by an advanced student or an instructor, 
and to engage in the discussion which such subjects suggest. And, third, 
the Society invites eminent scientists, who may be near Cambridge, to 
give public addresses at the University. At the first meeting of the pres- 
ent year, Dr. C. B. Davenport, of the department of Zodlogy, addressed 
the society on “ Weismann’s Theory of Heredity,” and a very general 
discussion of this theory and of the various theories of Evolution fol- 
lowed. Last year several public lectures were given, through the invita- 
tion of the Society. Mr. Samuel Garman, of the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, spoke on the subject of “ Serpents ;”» Mr. Montague Chamber- 
lain gave an address on “ New England Song-Birds ;” Dr. John Murray, 
of H. M. S. Challenger, delivered an illustrated lecture on the “ Abys- 
mal Regions of the Great Ocean Basins;” and Professor F. W. Putnam 
also gave an illustrated lecture on “ American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at the World’s Columbian Exposition.” ‘The present rooms of 
the Society are in the old Society Building on Holmes Field. Here the 
regular meetings are held, and here, too, is the library, which contains 
many rare and valuable volumes. It would be of great practical value 
if some of the more recent reference books on science, particularly those 
recommended in the various courses, might be added to the collection, and 
it is hoped that this may be done during the present year. 

Arthur W. Weysse, ’91, Pres. 


DER DEUTSCHE VEREIN. 

The purpose of the Verein, to quote words of its President in an ad- 
dress given at a reception in 1891, is to promote “* Deutsches Wissen 
und Deutsches Wesen.” The “ Verein” has never lived more closely up 
to its purpose than during the present year. Several lectures have been 
given by instructors in the department, and all members have shown 
much zeal in promoting Gemiithlichkeit. The lectures given were: 
“ Studenten Leben in der Deutschen Universitit,” by Professor Schill- 
ing; ‘Der Deutsche Militirdienst,” by Dr. Poll; ‘Die Gebriider 
Grimm,” by Professor von Jagemann; “Freiligrath,” by Professor 
Francke. Besides listening to lectures, members themselves furnish en- 
tertainment from time to time. Two men are appointed for the even- 
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ing, the one to read an original paper on some subject in German litera- 
ture, the other to read a selection from some classic writer. The large 
increase in membership during the last year — from about twenty-five 
active members to eighty— has made frequent initiations necessary. These 
have always furnished pleasant entertainment. The neophytes are sub- 
jected to a rigid examination by the Verein, and have to show what they 
know of the German language. The members are usually taken from 
the advanced elective courses in German. 
Louis A. E. Ahlers, ’94. 
NOTES. 


The Glee Club, Pierian Sodality, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs gave a 
concert in Sanders Theatre on December 16. They arranged the fol- 
lowing tour for the Christmas recess; December 22, New York; 23, 
Philadelphia; 24, Cincinnati; 26, Cleveland ; 28, Milwaukee ; 29, Chi- 
cago; 31, Buffalo; January 2, Albany. — A joint debate between Har- 
vard and Yale will take place in Cambridge on January 13. — The Fac- 
ulty have prohibited theatrical organizations composed mainly of Freshmen 
or Sophomores from giving public performances. — The Thursday Vesper 
service was resumed on December 1. 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE HOOPER MINING SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine: — 

On page 72 of your first number I find an error of omission in your 
reprint of the report of the Overseers’ committee on the extension of the 
right of suffrage for Overseers to graduates of the Professional Schools of 
the University. It is there stated that the suffrage might be extended to 
“those schools connected with Harvard University which have established 
a graded course of not less than three years,” ete.; and the effect of this 
extension is described in the next paragraph as reaching certain Schools 
in certain years. No mention is made of the Hooper Mining School, 
which, for a period beginning with 1866, maintained a graded course of 
four years’ duration, with admission and annual examinations. It is true 
that this School was unfortunately not long-lived; but I am sure that its 
graduates will not find sufficient reason in that for their exclusion from 
the extended right of suffrage, when it is allowed. Whether this omission 
is in your reprint or in the original report, I hesitate to decide ; feeling 
disinclined to imply inaccuracy in either case. 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. Davis, H. M. S.,’70. 


[The omission was in the original Report. — Ep.] 
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ATHLETICS. 


PRINCETON AND HARVARD. 


THERE seems to be much misconcep- 
tion as to the present athletic relations 
between Princeton and Harvard. The 
friendship of many years’ standing was 
unfortunately interrupted three years 
ago. But the antagonism of that time 
has happily disappeared. The annual 
games of Baseball have been renewed. 
Both colleges desire to meet again in 
Football also. A purely physical dif- 
ficulty stands in the way. 

To understand the situation, two 
facts must be kept in mind. Yale 
and Harvard have made a four-years’ 
arrangement (1891-1894) to play their 
annual Football game at Springfield 
on the Saturday immediately preced- 
ing Thanksgiving Day. Yale and 
Princeton are members of the Ameri- 
can Intercollegiate Football Associa- 
tion, by one of the rules of which the 
victor and the second best team of 
one year are to play in or near New 
York the following year ; and by an 
established custom, this game, being 
regarded as the culminating event of 
the Football season, is played in New 
York on Thanksgiving Day. So long 
as these two arrangements continued, 
a game between Princeton and Har- 
vard would almost of necessity fall 
upon the Saturday preceding the Har- 
vard-Yale game. Fora great game, 
early in November, before the teams 
were fully developed, would be highly 
inexpedient; and a game after Thanks- 
giving Day is obviously out of the 
question in our climate. 

But to a game with Princeton on the 
Saturday preceding the game with 
Yale there were, from Harvard’s 
point of view, two serious objections. 


In the first place, in so strenuous a 
contest asa game with Princeton must 
always be, Harvard would have to 
disclose her entire style of play for 
the benefit of her opponents at New 
Haven ; and secondly, she would in- 
cur the risk of having some of her 
players temporarily disabled, so that 
they could not play the following Sat- 
urday. Harvard was quite willing to 
suffer these disadvantages one year, 
if Yale incurred them the next ; but 
she was unwilling to run these risks 
every year, Yale taking them never. 
Yale, it is true, under existing agree- 
ments, runs a similar risk to the ad- 
vantage of Princeton. It is commonly 
believed that this arrangement is much 
disliked at New Haven. Atall events, 
the fact that Yale plays Princeton at a 
disadvantage furnishes no reason why 
Harvard should impose upon herself a 
similar handicap in her games with 
Yale. The strength of these objections 
will be appreciated by every one who 
has followed tke events of the Football 
season just closed. It was thought, 
too, that it was not altogether fitting 
for Harvard to make any arrangement 
whereby, while playing with both Yale 
and Princeton, she renounced all share 
in the Thanksgiving Day games. But 
this was distinctly a minor considera- 
tion. A share in the Thanksgiving 
Day games was desired by Harvard, 
primarily, because in no other way 
was it possible to place the Yale-Har- 
vard contests on a fair basis. 

For all these reasons Harvard de- 
cided to make no overtures to Prince- 
ton in regard to Football. Accord- 
ingly in the letter of December, 1891, 
opening negotiations for the renewal 
of athletic relations between the two 
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colleges, Harvard invited Princeton 
to enter into an arrangement for Base- 
ball only. The hope was expressed, 
however, that some time the two col- 
leges might come together in Football 
aswell. This brought a very pleasant 
reply from Princeton, deprecating an 
incomplete agreement, and inquiring 
as to the probability of a proposal 
from us for a game of Football in 1892. 
Harvard then expressed her readiness 
to enter into a Football agreement 
if the dates could be satisfactorily 
arranged. ‘The outcome of the corre- 
spondence was a meeting of represen- 
tatives from the two colleges at New 
York, where Harvard submitted to 
Princeton a proposition following the 
lines of the so-called “dual league ” 
proposal made to Yale early in 1890.1 
The article relating to Football was as 
follows : “ There shall be one game of 
Football annually between the ‘ Elev- 
ens’ of the two Universities, to be 
played the first year on Thanksgiy- 


ing Day, either at Princeton or New 
York, as Princeton shall elect, the see- 
ond year on the second Saturday be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day at Cambridge.” 
This proposition, it will be seen, if ac- 
cepted, would have placed Yale and 
Harvard on an equal footing in their 


relations to Princeton. That is to say, 
Yale and Harvard would each play 
with Princeton in alternate years on 
Thanksgiving Day, and on the second 
Saturday before Thanksgiving Day. 
It was assumed by both parties to the 
conference, that Princeton could not, 
as a member of the Intercollegiate 
Association, accept our proposition 
without consulting her associates, and 
it was recognized by Harvard that 
Princeton, from a sense of obligation 
to the other members of the Associa- 


1 The full text of the proposal to Yale is given 
in this number. See page 221. 
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tion, might, in any event, find it inex- 
pedient to accede to our dates. For 
this reason, Harvard could not with 
propriety, and did not, urge Princeton 
to accept her proposal. Harvard’s at- 
titude on these negotiations may be 
seen in the following extract from a 
letter of the chairman of her Foot- 
ball Advisory Committee sent to 
Princeton while she was considering 
the arrangement submitted by us. This 
letter was written in reply to a sugges- 
tion that the canceling by Yale and 
Harvard of the Springfield arrange- 
ment, and the adoption of a rotatory 
system of games between the three 
colleges might be the only solution of 
the difficulty : — 

“As to Football. Our position is 
very clearly defined. We are ready, 
by separate dual agreements, to make 
any arrangement which puts Harvard 
on equal terms with Yale. I do not 
see how an equal division of the 
Thanksgiving Day games among the 
three universities could be accom- 
plished except by a six-years’ agree- 
ment, to which we have no objection ; 
nor without involving Yale’s consent 
to play half of her games with us in 
Cambridge, to which I had not sup- 
posed she would agree. If she is willing 
to abandon her former position in this 
regard, Harvard is, of course, ready 
to give up the Springfield arrange- 
ment. But, as I said to Mr. Cuyler, 
we cannot pledge ourselves to play 
for so long a time in New York. We 
are entirely ready to pledge ourselves 
for that time to play either in New 
York or at Princeton and New Haven. 
The difficulty is just here. There is a 
feeling in the minds of many of our 
older graduates against the New York 
games. If a game in which Harvard 
played there should be attended by 
any scandals, I should expect the Cor- 
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poration and Overseers to interdict any 
further playing in New York. For 
this reason we suggested a two-years’ 
arrangement in Football with you, re- 
garding the New York game as exper- 
imental. I desire to emphasize the 
fact that we are in no sense urging 
you toaccept our proposal. In answer 
to your very courteous letter, asking 
if we could make some definite state- 
ment in regard to Football, we ex- 
pressed our readiness and desire to 
play if we could agree on dates, and 
we gave you the only dates which 
were, in fairness, open tous. If your 
relations to other colleges, or if the 
sentiment of your undergraduates 
does not permit you to play on those 
dates, and you find it impracticable to 
bring about any other arrangement on 
the lines which I have indicated, it is 
simply a case where two persons, with 
the best of good-will and without fault 
on either side, cannot come to terms.” 
Princeton finally decided that she 
could not enter into the proposed ar- 
rangement, doubtless because of her 
relations to the Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation. To this decision no fair-minded 
Harvard man can take exception. 
Princeton in turn invited Harvard 
to arrange a game with her on any Sat- 
urday in November. This invitation, 
entirely fair as between these two 
colleges, Harvard felt obliged to de- 
cline, because, for the reasons already 
mentioned, its acceptance would have 
placed her at a great disadvantage in 
her contests with Yale. Princeton 
also promised her hearty support in 
ease Harvard could see her way to 
seek reéntrance into the Intercolle- 
giate Association. But in the light 
of experience it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for Harvard to keep 
clear of triple or multiple leagues, 
with their inevitable politics. All the 
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advantages of a league may be gained 
by separate dual agreements with each 
one of her competitors. 

The present situation is certainly 
unsatisfactory. Aside from the fail- 
ure of Princeton and Harvard to meet 
in Football, Yale is subjected to an 
undue burden in having to play against 
two strong competitors while Harvard 
plays against only one. Harvard has 
no desire to maintain this inequality, 
and is ready now, as she was a year 
ago, to do her part to bring about 
equitable arrangements between the 
three colleges. 

It seems right to add that Harvard 
desires to play half of her games with 
Yale and Princeton on the Soldier’s 
Field. Her competitors would of 
course, in fairness, name the place of 
the other half of the contests. But 
many Harvard men—I confess I am 
one of them — would prefer to have 
the return games played at New Ha- 
ven and Princeton, believing in the 
principle of college games on college 
grounds. The games, played upon the 
home grounds of one or the other com- 
petitors, would become strictly college 
events. It would be a great gain, too, 
for the true interests of intercollegiate 
athletics, if, by mutual agreement, the 
teams should be made up exclusively 
from college, that is, undergraduate 


players. 
J. B. Ames, ’68. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 


On the first day of the term, in re- 
sponse to the call of Captain Trafford, 
seventy or eighty men presented them- 
selves upon Jarvis Field as candidates 
for the University team. It cannot 
be said that there was a lack of good 
material. Of the men who played at 
Springfield in 1891, Trafford, Lake, 
Corbett, Hallowell, Newell, Mackie, 
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Waters, Emmons, and Gage were 
back. Bangs and Dexter were the 
only absentees. Amongst the promi- 
nent candidates whose work was to 
some extent a known quantity were 
Mason, Upton, Lewis, Fairchild, 
Brewer, Acton, and Gray. When it 
is considered that there is also the 
chance of finding among the entirely 
new candidates other valuable men, it 
can easily be seen that the captain of 
the team was well supplied with mate- 
rial upon which to work. 

The season may be said to have be- 
gun early in the summer. For ten 
days in July there were twenty-six 
men, including nearly all of those 
above-mentioned, quartered at the 
Wentworth House, near Portsmouth. 
Every day they practiced kicking, 
passing, blocking, and breaking 
through, in order to be able in the 
fall to give more attention to the de- 
velopment of team play. In addition, 


experiments were tried with many 
new tricks, of which the best were 
chosen, and used with success in the 


game with Yale. These tricks were 
the inventions of Mr. Deland, and it 
is to him that the team owes in great 
measure the variation in their style of 
play which at Springfield caused their 
opponents continual uncertainty of 
mind. It is to be regretted that the 
work of the team in the Cornell and 
B. A. A. games made it impossible to 
spend more time upon these and others 
of Mr. Deland’s plays. They should 
have been taken up earlier in the sea- 
son, thus allowing the men to practice 
them in conjunction with the rest of 
their work. 

When regular practice was resumed 
at Cambridge in September, all old 
*Varsity players, and others who were 
of value as coaches, were encouraged 
to return and to lend a helping hand. 
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The work of each was marked out 
for him, and there was at all times 
throughout the season the evident 
desire between the coaches and the 
team to pull together for the com- 
mon cause. In points of policy the 
majority ruled. “Cranston and Perry 
Trafford worked hard upon the centre 
men, Cumnock and Crosby had charge 
of the tackles and ends, and Sears was 
of great value in drilling the backs, 
and in improving their general style 
of play. To Dr. Conant is again due 
the thanks of Harvard supporters for 
bringing the men upon the field on 
the 19th of November in the best phy- 
sical condition. Other coaches were 
looked for, but business reasons pre- 
vented their coming to Cambridge. 

It is believed that the system of 
coaching employed this year is a step 
in the right direction, and it is ear- 
nestly hoped that it will be continued 
and amplified in the future. The 
spirit of college patriotism which led 
Cumnock and Cranston to give up 
their entire time during the season, 
and induced Trafford to make weekly 
trips from New York to Cambridge 
at much personal inconvenience, is the 
spirit among its coaches upon which 
the team must largely depend for suc- 
cess. Until Harvard can command 
the same assistance from all of her 
graduate Football men as do her ri- 
vals, she will be to that extent obliged 
to contend against odds. 

The first game of the season was 
played against Dartmouth. The score 
was 48 to 0. In many respects Har- 
vard did good work ; as her play for 
that time of year was quick and ener- 
getic, the game was on the whole 
encouraging. Lewis played centre, 
flanked by Mackie and Acton ; Waters 
and Newell were the tackles, and Em- 
mons and Hallowell were on the ends 
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of the line ; Gage filled the quarter- 
back’s position; while Corbett, Traf- 
ford, and Gray were behind the line. 
The make-up of the team is given as 
a point of interest in comparison with 
the make-up in the Yale game. 
Harvard next played Exeter, but 
the game was of no value to the Cam- 
bridge men, for Exeter was entirely 
outclassed in weight and experience, 
and Harvard had no difficulty in mak- 
ing 62 points in two very short halves. 
When the University lined up for the 
next game she had a far more difficult 
opponent in Amherst. The final score 
was 26 to 0, but Amherst got the ball 
inside Harvard’s 25-yard line several 
times, and once went as far as the 10- 
yard line. Harvard’s defense was 
seen to be very weak, and the coaches 
worked hard upon this part of the 
play with the good result that in the 
Chicago game the Chicago men could 
make but little headway. Waters was 
moved to guard, and Mason and Up- 
ton were tried for tackle in the ensu- 
ing practice, and the change proved a 
permanent and good one. This left 
Mackie and Acton as the chief com- 
petitors for right guard, until the lat- 
ter broke a rib about ten days before 
the Yale game, and stopped playing. 
Perhaps the most encouraging ex- 
hibition up to the middle of October 
was seen in the first half of the Wil- 
liams game. The play was fast: the 
men lined up quickly, and gave their 
opponents but little chance to recover. 
Following this, with the first Boston 
Athletic Association game interven- 
ing, came the game with the Chicago 
Athletic Association (32 to 0). The 
Chicago team was a strong one, and 
contested every foot of ground. They 
were especially good tacklers, and 
more proficient in team play than had 
been expected. Yet they could not 
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keep Harvard from making 12 points 
in the first half hour, and 20 in the 
second, and only once did they have 
the ball down on our 30-yard line. 
Trafford played quarter-back for the 
first time since he entered College, 
and though occasionally slow in his 
passing, he ran the team with excel- 
lent judgment. From this time on, 
although the team played well at 
times, their exhibition games were 
such as to give plenty of food for re- 
flection to the coaches and players. 
The Amherst game (32 to 10) was 
very poorly played; the Technology 
men made an excellent showing by 
their push plays ; finally, Harvard had 
her hands full with Cornell (20 to 14) 
and the Boston Athletic Association 
team (16 to 12). In the Cornell 
game at Springfield, Harvard had, it 
is true, a substitute team, as the ma- 
jority of her players were disabled ; 
Cornell was helped by her team play, 
and far more by the remarkable work 
of Osgood. But under no circum- 
stances is 20 to 14 a score which 
should be made by any team as late 
as November 5. Much less should 16 
to 12 be scored against us three days 
later. It can be seen, therefore, that 
Harvard had to work, during the re- 
maining ten days, as she never worked 
before. Cumnock, Sears, Perry Traf- 
ford, Cranston, and Crosby put on 
their football clothes, and with the 
team and Deland worked with might 
and main. During these ten days prac- 
tice was secret, and though the players 
admitted that the play was improving, 
they said but little about it. 

The result, as seen in the Yale game 
on November 19, was a general sur- 
prise, except to those who were aware 
of what had been going on within the 
inclosure on the Soldier’s Field. Har- 
vard sent upon the field a team 
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which, in the opinion of many Foot- 
ball experts, was the best that has 
represented the University ; certainly 
the Football that the men played that 
day at Springfield was more varied 
and more scientific than had been 
hitherto seen in a Harvard team. 
Harvard’s introduction of the flying 
wedge was the chief novelty of the 
play. From the time that the game 
opened, every one realized that the 
teams were well matched, and that the 
struggle would be ahard one. Fifteen 
minutes from the call of “ Play,” 
with the ball at the centre, Brewer 
punted, the Yale back fumbled, and 
the ball rolled over the line. Every 
one followed it, and Hallowell fell 
upon it. It was with difficulty that 
the referee could get the men to rise 
from the pile, but when they did so 
the ball was in Hallowell’s possession. 
It was given to Yale, however, on the 
15-yard line, upon the belief of the um- 
pire that Harvard had been guilty of 
interference. Our men found it hard to 
have this play decided against them, 
but went to work again with a will, and 
the first half closed without scoring on 
either side. Yale’s touchdown was 
made about the middle of the second 
half by C. D. Bliss after the ball had 
been worked down to the 5-yard line 
by repeated wedges on Yale’s right 
end. Harvard was weakened at this 
point of the line by the loss of Em- 
mons and Upton, who had previously 
been disabled. With this score, — 
Yale 6, Harvard 0,— the game ended. 
It is safe to say that never before 
have Yale and Harvard played in a 
game better contested or more full of 
interest than that of this year; but it 
is unfortunate that, from Harvard’s 
point of view, the decisions of the 
umpire should be open to criticism. 
JAMES P. LEE, ’91. 
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SUMMARY OF THE GAME. 


YALE. HARVARD. 
Hinkey, 1. €....cccccscccccece re 


Wes Ae Rien ccscccscseccansle be 


Stillman 
TRIGIGEE, Bs Gon ccccscccsccccee 1. 


WOM By Ginn ce ve crccacwisces 1.t... 


Greenway, Fr. ©....0...ceee8. iGsye —— 
McCormick (capt. ). quarter-back. Trafford (capt. ) 
C. Bliss Lake. 

L. Bliss 

Butterworth 


Score — Yale,6; Harvard,0. Touchdown —C. 
Bliss. Goal from touchdowns — Butterworth. 
Umpire — Coffin of Wesleyan. Referee — Moffat 
of Princeton. Time — 90m. 


The following table shows the ag- 
gressive work of both teams : — 
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Emmons, l. e. .... 
Mason, 1. t., 1. e... 
Upton, 1. t........ 
Shea, 1. t...00 ooo 
Waters, l. g......- 
Lewis, centre. . 
Mackie, r. g. 
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Hallowell, r. e.... 
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41 3 40 157 10 11 O 3 

Yale was allowed a total of 20 yards for Har- 
vard’s offside play, and lost a total of 15 yards for 
tackling after a punt was caught. Yale got the 
ball once for Harvard’s holding in the line, aud 
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twice on fourdowns. Harvard got the ball once 
on four downs, and stopped three punts. 
RECORD OF GAMES FOR THE SEASON. 
Oct. 1. Harvard vs. Dartmouth, 
“ 5. “ “ Exeter, 
Amherst, 
Williams, 
B. A. A., 
Chicago, A. C. 
Amherst, 
Technology, 
Cornell, 
B. A. A., 
Yale, 


Below are the individual records in 
touchdowns made by the Harvard 


team :— 

Games Touch- 

played. downs. 
ll 


17 


Names. 
Corbett 


g 
Hallowell 
Trafford... 


7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
68 


Total number of touchdowns 
Goals from touchdowns : — 


Brewer 


Goals from field : — 
Trafford 
Safety by opponents 
Total points scored ............++0+ ehees 


The Harvard-Yale series since 1883 
is as follows :— 


WINNER. 


THE AUTUMN’S SPORTS. 


The interest in general athletics is, 
during the fall, if not wholly sacri- 
ficed, at least made largely subservi- 
ent to Football. Besides monopolizing 
the attention of the College, Football 
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engages so great a proportion of the 
athletic men that the other sports must, 
from lack of material, postpone really 
serious work. 

The branch which suffers perhaps 
least from the inroads of Football is 
track athletics. Only the heavy men 
as arule are kept away, and the others 
have a definite goal to work for in the 
fall handicap games. This concentra- 
tion of interest on the fall games and 
on the Freshman games which precede 
them serves as a very effective stimu- 
lus. The Freshman games are espe- 
cially useful in developing new mate- 
rial, although this year many of the best 
Freshman athletes are playing Foot- 
ball. The training has had its good 
results, the entries in the games have 
been larger than ever, and although 
no records were broken, owing to the 
short time of practice, the times made 
were very good. After the handicap 
games, early in November, the men 
stopped training, and except for the 
semi-weekly hare and hounds runs 
and other such individual practice, 
they will rest until after Christmas. 

With the new year active work for 
the Mott Haven team will begin, and 
if the number of candidates increases 
as it has been increasing lately, there 
should be between three and four hun- 
dred men in training. Of last year’s 
winners at the Mott Haven games, 
the College will lose Lowell in the 
mile run, Evins in the hammer and 
shot, and Wright in the quarter-mile. 
Fortunately, however, Harvard won 
last year, besides first place in the 
mile and the quarter, second and 
third in the mile, and second in the 
quarter ; so that even if the winners 
are gone Harvard men stand next in 
the line of natural succession. Evins 
will be a serious loss, although if 
Mackie will train and Acton is not 
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wanted for the crew, Harvard’s chance 
in putting the shot at least ought to 
be good. Furthermore, the team is 
strengthened by the addition of some 
excellent material in the Freshman 
Class, and by the return of J. P. 
Lee. 

As for the crew, serious work will 
not begin until after the Christmas 
recess. None of the old men have 
begun rowing yet, but Captain Vail 
and Cummings have been working on 
the new material from the three upper 
Classes. This consists of about a dozen 
men, all rather light and inexperi- 
enced. Of last year’s crew there are 
still five in College, — Vail, Cum- 
mings, Acton, Waters, and Newell ; 
while the crew loses Kelton, Lyman, 
and Rantoul. In addition to these, 
there is good material to be had from 
the ’94 Class crew. After Christmas 
the candidates will make use of the 
tank in the Carey Building, where 
they will be coached by T. N. Perkins, 
captain of the winning crew of 91. 
Adams is expected to come out to 
train the men, but the charge of the 
coaching has been intrusted to Per- 
kins. 

It is too early to tell much of any- 
thing about the Freshman crew. The 
candidates, though large in number, 
are generally light, but several heavier 
men are expected from the Football 
team. 

Early in the fall Captain Frothing- 
ham called a few of the candidates 
for the Baseball nine out on Holmes 
Field to keep up their practice. This 
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stopped as soon as the cold weather 
set in, and the nine will not begin real 
work again for some time. After 
the vacation, Frothingham is going to 
work on the new material and get 
through with the sifting-out process, 
if possible, before the old players be- 
gin training. The batteries, of course, 
will begin training at the same time 
with the new material. 

The Tennis season has been very 
successful as far as interest goes. The 
fall tournament was large, and exhib- 
ited some excellent playing. Chase, 
95, won the tournament, but was de- 
feated for the championship of the 
College by last year’s champion, Hop- 
pin, 93. In the Intercollegiate tour- 
nament, Harvard did not keep up 
her record of the last two years, for, 
although Winslow, ’95, and Wrenn, 
95, won the doubles, no Harvard 
man reached the finals in the singles. 
Hovey, L. S., who won the singles last 
year, did not play. 

While the better athletes have 
been engaged with the regular teams, 
the “rank and file” of the College 
has also had ample opportunities to 
take part in athletics of a less ambi- 
tious sort. The hare and hounds runs, 
coming twice a week, have given about 
twenty-five or thirty men a run of any- 
where from five to ten miles. The 
Bicycle Club has held a couple of 
rides to interest the College in cycling; 
and the scratch races at the Weld 
Boat Club have drawn out several 
men who are not able to now on the 
’Varsity or on any of the Class crews. 

Henry WARE, ’93. 
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HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


THE annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago was held in the Uni- 
versity Club-house Saturday, Nov. 19. 
When President J. B. Galloway called 
the meeting to order, there were a 
hundred men in the room, the largest 
number ever present at such a meet- 
ing in Chicago. The first business 
was the election of officers for the 
coming year, and the result was as fol- 
lows: President, Heyliger A. de Windt, 
81. 1st Vice-President, Thomas B. 
Bryan, Law, ’49; 2d, Henry Ives 
Cobb, S. B., ’81; 3d, Charles H. 
Williams, ’71. Secretary and Treas- 
urer, G. A. Carpenter, ’88. Chorister, 
Lockwood Honoré, ’88. Executive 
Committee : Frederic A. Delano, ’85, 
Frank Hamlin, ’84, William R. Odell, 
89. The arrangements for the annual 
dinner were as usual left to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The artist, F. D. 
Millet, ’69, was with us, and the Club 
unanimously elected him an Honorary 
Member. Professor F. W. Putnam, 
chief of the Department of Ethnology 
and Archaeology of the World’s Fair, 
then followed with an informal talk 
about his department and the exhibit 
Harvard intends to make. His re- 
marks were listened to with the ut- 
most interest, and when he finally told 
us he proposed to start a great scien- 
tific museum in Chicago with the ex- 
hibits that will be sent here next year 
as a nucleus, the building fairly shook 
with applause. After this we all 
joined in an old-fashioned good time 
to the tune of lunch and punch and 
song till the gray streaks of dawn 
were visible. 

H. A. pE Wrnpt, ’81, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The annual meeting was held in 
Minneapolis on the evening of Octo- 
ber 15, 1892, at the Minneapolis Club- 
house. Twenty-five members were 
present, Major John Bigelow, ’61, the 
President, in the chair. Edward Stan- 
ley Waters, ’59, alluded to the death 
of the Vice-President, Lieut. - Col. 
Herbert P. Curtis, ’51, U. S. A., the 
Judge Advocate of the Department of 
Dakota, on February 12, 1892. After 
reading the general order of the com- 
manding general of the department 
(General Orders No. 4) announcing the 
death of Col. Curtis, he presented the 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted : “The Club at this its first 
annual meeting since the death of its 
lamented Vice-President, Lieut.-Col. 
Herbert Pelham Curtis, U. S. A,, 
desires to express its thorough appre- 
ciation of the high qualities which 
distinguished him, and its deep regret 
at the untimely severance of a connec- 
tion which gave much pleasure to all 
concerned.” The President having 
presented to the Club the fifth report 
of the Class of 1861, recently issued, 
the Secretary, at his suggestion, was 
instructed to communicate with the 
Secretary of each College Class, and in 
behalf of the Club ask for a copy of 
the last or forthcoming Class report. 
A vote of thanks to the retiring Presi- 
dent for his hospitality and efficient 
service was passed, and also a vote in 
favor of three quarterly meetings be- 
sides the annual meeting. The offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year were 
President, William Davis, ’76 ; Vice- 
President, Lieut.-Col. George Edward 
Head, ’52, U.S. A., retired ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Henry B. Wenzell. 

H. B. WENZELL, ’75, Sec. 
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NEW YORK. 

The season has opened most pleas- 
antly with us. Our regular meetings, 
which are held on the second Satur- 
day of each month, were great suc- 
cesses in October and November, over 
two hundred men being present on 
each occasion, to discuss a simple lit- 
tle supper, and afterward to be enter- 
tained by informal recitations and 
singing until the wee hours. 

On the occasion of the Harvard- 
Yale Football match at Springfield 
telegrams were sent to the club-house, 
where men who had been unable to go 
to the game congregated to hear the 
news, and to renew their old college 
enthusiasm. 

At every meeting new members, 
both resident and non-resident, are 
proposed, and the Club never was 
more prosperous. The committee on 
the new club-house is expected soon 
to make a final report, though this 
has been a little delayed owing to the 
care and patience requisite to a deci- 
sion as to the most desirable building 
site. 

About $30,000 of the amount sub- 
scribed toward the project has al- 
ready been paid in. The Library 
Committee is negotiating for a large 
collection of Harvard pamphlets, over 
one thousand in all, which they hope 
soon to add to the Library. We have 
long wanted to have a Harvard man 
in charge at the club-house, and re- 
cently Mr. Henry G. Wheelock, 56, 
has assumed the functions of superin- 
tendent, to the great pleasure and sat- 
isfaction of the members. 

Next month we are hoping to see 
the Glee Club in New York, and we 
hope their concert will hereafter be 
an annual custom, — as we earnestly 
feel that the more the graduate and 
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undergraduate lines touch each other 4 
the better it is for both. 
Evert JANSEN WENDELL, ’82, Sec. 


the Classes. 


SEATTLE, 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Club, George H. Heilbron, ’83, was 
elected President, Dr. Franklin S. 
Palmer, ’86, Vice-President, and L. 
B. Stedman, ’87, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the ensuing year. At this 
meeting, D. Kelleher, ’85, read a paper 
on “ Harvard in the Civil War,’’ which 
was especially appropriate, as it hap- 
pened that the guest of the evening 
was Gen. F. C. Barlow, ’55, of New 


York. 
GrorGE H. Preston, ’78. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 
1829. 
Rev. SAMUEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

The Secretary wrote on Nov. 14: 
“There is little that a class of five 
men, all past the age of 80 years, can 
have to report of doings. Yet, when 
that five includes such names as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Samuel Francis 
Smith, it will be admitted that it is 
not altogether even now an idle class. 
The ‘national song,’ written by the 
latter, has just been sung in unison by 
tens of millions of voices and hearts 
at the national and patriotic com- 
memoration of the 400th Columbus 
Anniversary ; and there is no expres- 
sion of honor and gratitude for its 
author, which the country at large, 
and more especially the troops of 
friends which he has, East and West, 
deem too fervent or too strong for 
him. In the city of his residence, — 
our own Massachusetts Newton, — 
one feature of that celebration, besides 
singing his Ode —‘ My country, ’t is 
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of thee,’ was to call him to a pub- 
lic gathering, and present to him, in 
honor and affection, ‘a beautiful bou- 
quet of 84 elegant roses,’ marking the 
years of his studious and useful life. I 
think I can report him alive and well. 
Dr. Smith wrote as follows to the 
Boston Journal, on Aug. 29, on the 
occasion of Dr. Holmes’s 83d birthday: 
‘We do well to make much of the 
anniversaries of our distinguished men. 
We have but one Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who is known and loved 
everywhere in the English-speaking 
world. Nothing is more beautiful 
than to lay our wreaths, often reserved 
for the dead, upon the shrines of the 
living. And this wreath I bring to 
honor his birthday. . . . Sixty-three 
years out of college ! The famous Class 
dinners [uninterrupted in annual oceur- 
rence from 1828 to 1890] have been 
discontinued — at a public hostelry ; 
but Dr. Holmes opens his hospitable 
doors and spreads his table annually 
for those that remain. Three in 1891, 
three in 1892, met in memory of the 
past, in recognition of the present, and 
in anticipation of the future. How 
genial and gracious was the host! 
How grateful and happy the guests !’ 
— As to Class Reports, we have had 
none. Our only press issues, as a 
class, have been occasional collections 
of ‘ Poems and Songs,’ for use of Class 
members and their families. These, 
collected, now make a volume of 232 
pages.” — Dr. Smith gives the follow- 
ing account of his poem ‘‘ America :” 
“Early in the ’30’s Mr. William C. 
Woodbridge, of Troy, N. Y., went to 
Europe to examine the Prussian 
school system, and there he found 
much attention was paid in the schools 
to the singing of the children, for you 
know the Germans think that every 
one has a voice if he only has courage 
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enough to bring it out. When Mr. 
Woodbridge returned, he brought with 
him a quantity of singing-books, con- 
taining children’s music and songs, all 
printed, however, inGerman. He gave 
these books to Lowell Mason, who was 
doing much in teaching his Sunday- 
school children at Park Street and 
Bowdoin Street churches. I was a 
student at Andover then, and one day 
when calling on Lowell Mason, who 
was a good friend of mine, he said to 
me, ‘ Here, Mr. Woodbridge has given 
me these books, but they are all in 
German, and I can’t use them ; but 
you can, so take them and look them 
over, and if you find any worth it, 
translate them, or, if you choose, make 
some songs of your own and adapt 
them to this German music, so I can 
use them in my schools.’ One dismal 
afternoon in February, 1832, about a 
half hour before sunset, I found the 
tune of ‘God Save the King,’ though 
I did not know it was that ; I saw the 
words to it were of a patriotic nature, so 
Iwrotea hymn. In half an hour it was 
on paper, and I put it in my portfolio 
and thought no more about it. I had 
no idea I was writing a national hymn. 
I still have the original draft ; it is 
on a sheet of waste paper —I some- 
times think waste bits of paper fur- 
nish a special inspiration. I was in 
Boston a while after, and gave it to 
Lowell Mason, and forgot all about it. 
The next Fourth of July he brought it 
out in a Sunday-school celebration at 
Park Street Church, without consult- 
ing me. It was sung there for the 
first time.” 
1831. 
Dr. GeorGE C. SHAaTTucK, Sec. 
6 Newbury St., Boston. 

There have been two deaths this 
year. Hon. Joseph Warren Mansur 
died at Hyde Park, Milton, on the 
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4th of February, 1892, at the age of 
83. He was a lawyer, a member of 
the Massachusetts Senate in 1857, and 
of the Democratic party, much es- 
teemed and regarded, especially in 
Lowell, where he lived for many years. 
The Hon. Asaph Churchill, the young- 
est member of the Class, died Nov. 
29, 1892. He was a very useful 
man in his day and generation, much 
respected by his fellow-citizens in 
Milton and Dorchester, where he 
practiced law. His last illness ex- 
tended over several weeks, and he 
leaves four sons and three daughters. 
I know of only eight living members 
of the Class. I have heard nothing 
of Massillon Farley for over thirty 
years ; he was in Texas at last ac- 
count. John Granbury Hastings was 
in Missouri forty years ago, but I 
have heard nothing from him in this 
long interval. 


1832. 
Joun S. Dwiaut, Sec. 
11 Park Sq., Boston. 


The Secretary writes Nov. 15 : “ My 
Class has never issued a Report of any 
kind. The fact is, we are an ancient 
remnant, and antedate the period 
when Class Reports were expected of 
the Secretary. My predecessor in the 
office, which he held for many years, 
never made any reports, and scarcely 
any records. I followed his lazy ex- 
ample. For about twenty years we 
held an annual meeting and dinner at 
Parker’s or Young’s, in the last week 
of October. For a while these were 
well attended. But death has been 
busy in our ranks, so that we are now 
reduced to ten living. Of these only 
four are now available for a class 
anniversary : John Holmes, Dr. W. W. 
Wellington, of Cambridgeport, John T. 
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Morse, and myself. . . . The picture of 
the gates on the cover [of the Maga- 
zine] is excellent. Nothing could be 
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more typical of the Old and the New 
Harvard. Let me suggest a motto: 
‘Let her own words praise her in the 
gates.’ — Prov. xxxi. 1.” 


1842. 
Dr. ANDREW D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
19 Rowe St., Melrose. 

The Class passed a vote of thanks 
to Stephen H. Phillips for his address 
at the last Commencement dinner. At 
its informal reunion, Hosea Lincoln 
read a poem; letters were received 
from absent Classmates, and a poem 
entitled “The Seaward Flow” from 
Professor David R. Jaques. —The Rev. 
John F. Moors has resigned, on ac- 
count of ill-health, as Superintendent 
for New England of the American 
Unitarian Association, a position he 
had filled since 1884. — The Rev. An- 
drew Oliver has been a professor in 
the General Theological Seminary of 
New York since 1884. — The Class has 
had till now only two secretaries : Dr. 
George H. Gay, who died in 1878, 
and Benjamin Barstow, who resigned 
at Commencement, on account of ill- 
health, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Blanchard. 


1843. 


Jupce W. A. Ricnarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D.C. 

At Buffalo, on Nov. 26, a dinner 
was given to E.C. Sprague on his 
70th birthday by twenty-eight attor- 
neys who had been at times either his 
clerks or partners, and _ including 
Almy, ’80; T. Cary, ’76; Gorham, 
57; Chas. H. Keep, 82; E. C. Ma- 
son, 88; A. J. Myer, Law School ; 
John B. Olmsted, *76; and Ralph 
Stone, ’72. 
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1851. 
Henry W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

John Appleton Bailey died at Dor- 
chester on Nov. 12.— At the meet- 
ing of the American Economie Asso- 
ciation held in August last, Professor 
C. F. Dunbar, ’51, was elected Pres- 
ident, succeeding President Francis A. 
Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. — Professor Taussig 
was reélected a member of the Publi- 
cation Committee of the Association. 


1853. 
SAMUEL 8S. SHAw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

President Eliot and Professor A. S. 
Hill represented Harvard at the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Association 
of New England Colleges, held at Wil- 
liamstown on Nov. 3.— The Hon. J. 
D. Washburn has resigned his office of 
Minister to Switzerland, and returned 
home. — Hon. R. S. Rantoul has been 
reélected Mayor of Salem, — his fourth 
term. 

1855. 
Epwin H. Asszort, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

F. B. Sanborn sailed for Europe 
early in November, and expects to 
pass most of the winter in Greece. — 
The address of W. P. P. Longfellow 
is 479 Broadway, Cambridge. 


1857. 
Francis H. Brown, M. D., Sec. 
4 Exchange Place, Boston. 

Thirty-seven members are living of 
a graduating class of sixty-seven. 
Goldsmith is teaching at Norwood, 
Mass. ; Hayes died at Paris, France, 
April 18, 1892 ; Lincoln is President 
of the Board of Overseers ; Ropes has 
recently published “ The Army under 
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Pope,” New York, 1891; Runkle is 
at Central Bridge, Schoharie County, 
N. Y.; Searle has been transferred 
from the Home of the Paulist Fathers, 
New York, to the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C.; other addresses 
remain as for some years. The Class 
dines each year on the night before 
Commencement at the Somerset Club, 
Boston, and has a room in the College 
Yard on the next day. Francis Bart- 
lett and Robert M. Morse, with the 
Class Secretary, constitute the Class 
Committee. The memorial window 
of the Class, the first offered to the 
University (1874), is on the southern 
side of Memorial Hall, and presents 
the figures of Epaminondas and Sir 
Philip Sidney. It was made by Cot- 
tier & Co., and was put in place in 
1879. — Ex-Governor John D. Long 
is a Republican elector at large for 
Massachusetts. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. WuiTE, Sec. 
W. 36, Cambridge. 

Dr. William Everett, Democratic 
candidate for Congress, made an active 
campaign against Lodge, ’71, in the 
seventh Massachusetts district. — The 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie was elected, 
early in the autumn, a member of the 
Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board. In an open letter, dated 
Oct. 27, he declined the position, 
chiefly because he is not wholly in 
sympathy with the recent policy of 
the committee. 


1860. 
Dr. F. M. WEtp, Sec. 
Storey Place, Jamaica Plain. 
During November Henry A. Clapp 
gave at the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
a course of four lectures on *‘ Dramas 
of Shakespeare.”— The Rey. Henry G. 
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Spaulding has added lectures on Cali- 
fornia to his repertory. 


1862. 
Cuaries E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

John Read has been reélected to the 
Massachusetts Senate on the Republi- 
can ticket. 

1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Ex-Secretary Fairchild made sev- 
eral speeches for Cleveland during the 
recent campaign, — Ex- Congressman 
Greenhalge gave active support to the 
Republican candidates, and was elected 
Commissioner in Insolvency. — There 
will probably be a Class Supper on 
the night before next Commencement, 
to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Class. 

1864. 
Dr. W. A. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Robert T. Lincoln came home on 
leave of absence during the autumn. 
His first grandchild, Lincoln Isham, 
was born in New York on June 8. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 
About 25 members of the Class at- 
tended its triennial dinner at the new 
University Club on Nov. 26.—J. J. 
Myers has been elected as a represen- 
tative to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture on the Republican ticket. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Jamaica Plain. 

Roger Wolcott was elected Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Massachusetts, on the 
Republican ticket, last November. — 
Henry Parkman has been elected, as a 
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Republican, to the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate from the fifth Suffolk district. — 
Arthur H. Cutler has moved his school 
from 43d Street to 20 E. 50th Street, 
New York. 
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1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

Amory Austin is at present at 16 
Ashburton Place, Boston. On July 
16, 1892, he was decorated as “ CHE- 
VALIER DU MERITE AGRICOLE,” by 
the French Minister of Agriculture, in 
recognition of his services to agricul- 
ture at the Paris Exposition. — Henry 
Cabot Lodge was reélected to Con- 
gress from the seventh Massachusetts 
district. — Harry P. Nichols is rector, 
since Feb., 1892, of St. Mark’s Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Address, 12 North 
13th Street. 


1872. 
ALBERT L. LINCOLN, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 
John F, Andrew, Democrat, was de- 
feated for reélection to Congress from 
the eighth Massachusetts district. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Wars, Sec. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 

G. H. Johnson, formerly at George- 
town, Mass., has changed his address to 
109 Branch Street, Lowell.— The Class 
has under consideration the question 
of putting a window into Memorial 
Hall. Those members of the Class 
who have not answered the cireular 
recently sent them in relation thereto 
will please to do so at once, sending 
answers to the Rey. A. F. Washburn, 
766 4th Street, South Boston. — The 
Rev. Frank H. Foster has left Ober- 
lin, and accepted the professorship of 
Systematic Theology in the Pacific 
Theological Seminary at Oakland, Cal. 
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1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

James L. Abbot, Jr., for the past 
seventeen years in the cotton business 
in Mobile, Ala., has removed to St. 
Louis, Mo., to become Treasurer and 
Secretary of the Lesser Cotton Com- 
pany, cotton buyers of the latter city. 
— John C. Brinsmade, Principal of the 
“Gunnery,” a preparatory school for 
boys, at Washington, Litchfield County, 
Conn., has been elected a member of 
the Connecticut Legislature. — Paul 
Dana, of the New York Sun, is Presi- 
dent of the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners of New York city.— Dr. James 
J. Minot is one of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Hospital for 
Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates, the first 
institution of the kind established by 
any State in the country. — Sylvester 
Primer, Ph. D., who for some time 
filled the chair of Modern Languages 
at Colorado College, is now Professor 
in the same department at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. — Edward E. Sim- 
mons has been for some months at 
work with other American artists in 
decorating the dome of the Manufac- 
tures and Fine Arts Building at the 
Chicago Exposition, and will shortly 
return to his family in Haslemere, 
Surrey, England, known so long as 
the home of Tyndall and Tennyson.— 
In the last list of addresses of the 
Alumni of the College, the only ad- 
dress not known of a member of the 
Class is that of Michael J. McCann. 
The Class Secretary would be glad to 
have the address from any graduate 
who may know of it. 


1875. 


Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 


Alger, after having been for two 
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years Mayor of Cambridge, was de- 
feated on Dec. 13.— Matthews has 
been, for the third successive year, 
elected Mayor of Boston. 


1877. 
JouN F. Tyrer, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

Eighty-three members of the Class 
dined at the Vendome the night be- 
fore Commencement. It was by gen- 
eral consent the most enjoyable dinner 
the Class has ever had. Burr pre- 
sided, Sigourney Butler brought along 
an orchestra, and with Babcock and 
Lamson sung college songs and glees 
through the evening. — Russell re- 
sponded to the toast, “The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,” Sigourney 
Butler to “ The Class of ’77,” Lindsay 
Swift to “De Senectute,” Wendell to 
“Our Alma Mater,” and the Secretary 
for his office. Martin read a poem 
written specially for the occasion. 
The courtesies of the evening were 
exchanged with ’74 and ’75. Two of 
the committee of three from ’75 were 
Mayors Alger, of Cambridge, and Mat- 
thews, of Boston, and the committee, 
upon entering, was briefly described by 
a jocular ’77 man as ccnsisting of 
“two mayors and another fellow.” — 
Holworthy 14 was “‘ open to the Class 
as usual on Commencement Day,” and 
the customary festivities took place. — 
Of members now occupying public of- 
fice we have Governor Russell, of Mas- 
sachusetts, just reélected for a third 
term, Lieutenant-Governor Bull, of 
Rhode Island, 
“And there ’s Attorney General John K. Rich- 

ards, of Ohio, 
‘He'll get to be a governor next, and then we’ll 
have a trio.” 

Bull was the Republican candidate for 
Congress in one of the Rhode Island 
districts in the late election, but as 
neither of the principai candidates 
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received a majority, which the Rhode 
Island law requires, there will have 
to be another election. Harris was 
chosen to be District Attorney for the 
next three years in the Plymouth-Nor- 
folk district of Massachusetts. — The 
Secretary hopes members of the Class 
will not hesitate on account of mod- 
esty to send him word of honors and 
offices won and of literary successes 
gained. The Class desires to know 
what its members are doing. — Since 
the publication of the last Class Re- 
port two members have died : Robert 
P. Hastings, in San Francisco, Oct. 5, 
1890, and Henry Goodrich, Sept., 1891. 
— The Secretary would like the ad- 
dresses of Annan, W. R. Taylor, and 
Quincy Pierce. 





1878. 
J. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

Graduates. — Bancroft was one of 
four candidates for Mayor of Cam- 
bridge, and was elected on Dee. 13. — 
Dorr is General Agent, in Boston, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. — Goldmark was married 
at Kansas City, Sept. 22, and is living 
at 614 Boulevard Place South Side, 
Chicago. — Lawrence has moved his 
office to room 518 in the Exchange 
Building, 53 State Street ; he has added 
to his stereopticon lectures Japan ; 
The Holy Land To-day ; Egypt, An- 
cient and Modern; The Carolina 
Mountains ; Maine Woods; and has 
reprinted, in a small octavo volume of 
82 pages, his “ Letters from Egypt and 
the Holy Land to the Medford Mer- 
cury, February to June, 1892.’’— Lom- 
bard was appointed Professor of Phy- 
siology in the University of Michigan 
July 2, 1892; his address is 86 State 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. — Shorey 
has been appointed Professor in the 
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University of Chicago. — John C. Lee 
has been chosen President of Lom- 
bard University, Ilinois.— Non-gradu- 
ates. — Briggs withdrew from the wool 
scouring enterprise at Methuen, of 
which he was Superintendent, before 
its financial collapse.— John Walter 
Wells, who was connected with ’78 
during the Freshman year and was a 
graduate of ’79, died at Woodbury, N. 
J., Nov. 8, 1892. The cause of his 
death was the falling of an elevator at 
his mill. He leaves a widow and chil- 
dren. — President Eliot will be the 
guest of the Class at the next infor- 
mal dinner early this month. Topic: 
“The Shortening of the College 
Course.” 
1879. 
Francis Atmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. B. Lawrence, Republican, has 
been elected to the Massachusetts 
Senate, from the first Middlesex dis- 
trict. — Meyer, Republican, has been 
reélected to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. 

1880. 
FrepDERIC ALMyY, Sec. 
24 Law Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harold N. Fowler is now Professor 
of Greek in the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. — Russell Bradford has 
been elected to the Cambridge City 
Council. 

1881. 
CHARLES R. SANGER, Sec. 
3818 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The address of Dr. Charles H. Taft 
is The Duquesne, 273 Oakwood Boule- 
vard, Chicago. — Joy, Republican, has 
been elected to the Massachusetts 
Legislature from Winchester. — C. 
Sprague has returned to Buffalo after 
a six-months’ trip in Europe. — De 
Windt has been elected President of 
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the Harvard Club of Chicago. — May 
is Secretary of the Rocky Mountain 
Harvard Club. — Otis, who was mar- 
ried in November, has been successful 
in starting, at Hyannisport, a home 
school for little boys. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

C. T. Copeland has retired from the 
Boston Post, and has been appointed 
Instructor in the English Department. 
— Elmer E. Wentworth, after taking 
his master’s degree in the Graduate 
School, in June, 1892, was appointed 
Professor of English at the Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. — Wm. C. 
Wait has been elected an alderman in 
the new city of Medford, Mass. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
1 Joy St., Boston. 

C. S. Hamlin was the Democratic 
candidate for the office of Secretary 
of State of Massachusetts, in the elec- 
tion of Nov. 8, and took an active 
part on the stump throughout the 
campaign. —C. E. L. Wingate has 
become Managing Editor of the Bos- 
ton Daily Journal, with which paper he 
has been connected since graduation. 
— Professor Marsh has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Spanish 
Academy. — E. E. Hale, Jr., is Profes- 
sor of English at Iowa State Univer- 
sity, lowa City. 


1884, 

E. A. Hreparp, Sec. 

111 Broadway, New York. 
Charles T. Greve was a Democratic 
candidate for Congress at the late 
election, but suffered defeat. He has 
been one of the most prominent advo- 
eates of tariff reform and ballot re- 
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form among Ohio Democrats. — S. S. 
White was married in Japan during 
the summer.— The Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot has received a call to the pulpit 
of the Church of our Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He is to visit the church 
before answering. — The Secretary 
delivered several speeches during the 
late campaign in New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Alabama, in favor 
of the candidacy of Mr. Cleveland. — 
Dr. R. A. F. Penrose is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Chicago Uni- 
versity. — The permanent address of 
Henry H. Kendall is 82 Court Street, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


1885. 
Henry M. WIttrAms, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

George S. Weed, of Plattsburg, N. 
Y., was the Democratic candidate for 
Congress from the twenty-third district 
of New York, at the recent election. 
As this is a Republican district, he was 
not elected. — John Simpkins, of Yar- 
mouth, is the member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation to the electoral 
college, representing the thirteenth, 
or Cape district.— The death of Dr. 
Gardiner Frye, of Boston, for a short 
time a member of ’85, and afterwards 
of the Harvard Medical School, oc- 
curred at sea, on one of the southern 
steamers bound for New York city. 
Dr. Frye had been in delicate health 
for some time past, and had been so- 
journing in the far Southwest by the 
advice of his physicians. — Frank L. 
Van Cleef has been elected to a pro- 
fessorship at Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, and entered upon his duties 
at the beginning of the fall term. — 
Edward D. Roe, Jr., is now the As- 
sociate Professor of Mathematics at 
Oberlin College, Ohio. — Royal Phelps 
Carroll is the owner of the new yacht, 
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building by Herreshoff, of Bristol, 


R. I., to enter the races in British 
waters during the coming summer, in 
an effort to bring back to America the 
Brenton Reef and Cape May cups, 
carried to England by the cutter 
Genesta in 1885. — Clarence W. Ayer 
is Professor of English at Wittenberg 
College. — Professor Henry T. Hil- 
dreth, formerly of the Faculty of the 
University of Wooster, Ohio, is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Greek History and 
Literature at Brown University. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
25 West 60th St., New York. 

Professor George R. Carpenter gave 
during the autumn a course of lec- 
tures on “Italian Literature of the 
Thirteenth Century,” at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston. — Carpenter and G. 
P. Baker, ’87, have charge of a good 
deal of the work in English composi- 
tion at Wellesley College, although 
the former is a Professor at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the latter an Instructor at Har- 
vard.— F. C. Weld has been ap- 
pointed Ghemist to the American Glu- 
cose Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1887. 

GEorGE P. FurRBER, Sec. 

517 Exchange Building, Boston. 
Robbins was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives as 
a Republican at the last election. — 
Roger Keep has become a law student 
in the office of E. C. Sprague, ’43, at 
Buffalo, N. Y.— E. C. Palmer, Jr., is 
Assistant General Freight Agent of 
the Ohio Central Railway, with head- 
quarters at Marshalltown, Iowa. — 
John L. Ames, M. D., has been ap- 
pointed Assistant in Histology in the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 
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1889. 


J. H. Ropgs, Sec. 
Andover. 

F, E. Lane is teaching at Milton 
Academy. — L. Hulley and H. P. 
Johnson have received appointments 
as Fellows in Philosophy and Biology, 
respectively, in the University of Chi- 
cago, for the year 1892-93. — On 
Sept. 1, J. R. Smith was ordained 
pastor of the Memorial Congregational 
Church, Georgetown, Mass. — John 
M. Manly, A. M., 1889, Ph. D., 1890, 
has been appointed to a full pro- 
fessorship of English in Brown Uni- 
versity. Dr. Manly completed his 
studies in the Graduate School in 
1891, and went at once to Providence. 
—Howard Maynadier has joined Wil- 
liam Nichols, ’63, in his new Harvard 
School at Buffalo. — Clifford H. Moore 
has resigned his position as Classical 
Master in the Belmont School, Bel- 
mont, Cal., to enter upon similar but 
more responsible work at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. — Collier Cobb is 
in charge of the Department of Geol- 
ogy in the University of North Caro- 
lina. — Louis L. Hooper has resigned 
his position as Teacher of Mathemat- 
ics at the Cathedral School of St. 
Paul, Garden City, L. I. 


1890. 

J. W. Lunp, Sec. 

25 Hollis, Cambridge. 

J. H. Boynton is teaching at Milton 
Academy. —R. F. Lewis was Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Harvard Democratic Campaign 
Club, during the recent campaign. — 
George E. Dadmun’s address is Hotel 
Aldine, 1914 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— J. T. Crawley is Secre- 
tary of the Louisiana Sugar Chemists’ 
Association, New Orleans. — Elmer 
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L. Kinyon is with The Dial, Stevens 
Building, 24 Adams Street, Chicago. 


1891. 
H. A. Davis, Sec. 
52 W. H., Cambridge. 

The Secretary’s first Report was 
issued on Nov. 23. Owing to a pre- 
mature announcement of its publi- 
cation in some of the Boston daily 
papers, the Secretary received many 
inquiries from members of the Class. 
A copy has been sent to each member 
at the address last furnished. If any 
one has not received his copy another 
will be sent on application. — C. W. 
Willard is teaching English at Bel- 
mont School, in California. — Carroll 
N. Brown has been appointed to the 
professorship of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont.— Starr Parsons has 
resigned from his position as a Teacher 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, and 
associated himself with Walter H. 
Southwick in the practice of law in 
Lynn. —James B. Smiley is Superin- 
tendent of Schools at McGregor, Iowa. 
— Edward D. McCollom is Head- 
master of the High School at Platts- 
burg, N. Y. — Thompson T. Davis is 
Head-master of the High School at 
Aberdeen, Washington. — The ad- 
dresses of Frederic Brooks Noyes, W. 
F. Henderson, and C. R. Whiting are 
wanted. — James A. Parker’s address 
is, Harvard Club, New York, N. Y. 
— Temporary change of address : C. 
A. Blake, 514 So. 22d Street, Omaha, 
Neb. ; T. Barron, Carpenter Steel 
Works, Reading, Pa. — Andrew Oli- 
ver has resigned his position as In- 
structor at the College of St. James, 
and is now teaching classics at Sel- 
wyn Hall, Reading, Pa. — Frederick 
L. Kendall is teaching in Weeping 
Water Academy, Weeping Water, 
Neb. 
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1892. 
A. R. Brenner, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Maine. 

Lyman G. Smith is teaching Natural 
Science at Phillips Academy, Andover. 
—James M. Perkins has been ap- 
pointed Private Secretary to Hon. 
George F. Hoar, ’46. — W. S. Burrage 
is teaching in the Adams Academy, 
Quincy. — W. W. Cressy is teaching 
English in Oberlin College; his address 
is 71 East College Street, Oberlin, 
Ohio. — R. W. Pringle is Principal of 
the St. Regis Falls Academy, St. Re- 
gis Falls, N. Y. — R. I. Carter is mu- 
sical editor and dramatic critic of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star ; his address is 
Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NON-ACADEMIC GRADUATES. 


The late John G. Whittier held two 
honorary degrees from Harvard ; that 
of A. M., conferred in 1860, and that 
of LL. D., conferred in 1886. He 
was an Overseer from 1858 to 1864, at 
the time when Overseers were elected 
by the Massachusetts Legislature. 

On Wednesday, October 26, the 
Rev. Joseph Osgood, who received the 
degree of D. D. at the last Con:mence- 
ment, celebrated his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as Minister of the First Parish 
Church of Cohasset. 

Prof. E. N. Horsford, A. M., ’47, has 
received from the King of Denmark 
the Order of Danneborg, for his re- 
searches in Scandinavian archaeology. 

Dr. G. H. Parker, B.S.,’87, has gone 
for the winter to Freiburg in Breisgau, 
Germany, where he will continue his 
zoological investigations in the labora- 
tory of Professor Weismann. 

Henry B. Ward, A. M. and Ph. D., 
’92, has joined the group of Harvard 
men now teaching in the University of 
Michigan. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 
The ne University Club, which 


opened its house on Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Oct. 28, has 335 Harvard 
men among its members. 

The Harvard Medical School Asso- 
ciation has added 92 members since 
last spring ; 8 members have died, 
leaving the present membership 1,095. 

The second annual convention of 
the Theta Delta Chi was held in Bos- 
ton on Nov. 18, and was entertained 
by the Harvard Chapter. 

At the meeting of the Harvard 
University Boat Club, on Nov. 8, 
the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, S. C. 
Davis, 93; Vice-President, L. Lor- 
ing, 94; Secretary, W. A. Dupee, 
94 ; Treasurer, J. H. Morgan, ’94. 

The officers of the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society are for the most 
part Harvard men. Dr. James R. 
Chadwick, ’66, is President ; Stephen 
Salisbury, ’56, Vice-President ; John 
Homans, ’78, Clerk, and John Ritchie, 
61, Treasurer. Among the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents are Edward H. Hall, 
51, Charles W. Eliot, ’53, Francis J. 
Child, ’46, Francis Parkman, ’44, Mar- 
tin Brimmer, 49, and Phillips Brooks, 
55. Augustus Hemenway, ’76, Rus- 
sell Sturgis, ’78, Henry P. Bowditch, 
61, and Babson S. Ladd, ’70, are 
among its Directors. 

The Harvard-Yale Freshman game, 
played on Jarvis Nov. 26, resulted in 
a tie, 6 to 6.— The Seniors won the 
inter-class Football series. — Major 
Henry L. Higginson, ’55, entertained 
the Harvard and Yale teams at dinner 
at the University Club, Boston, on 
Dec. 9. — Bertram G. Waters, 94, has 
been elected captain of the Eleven for 
1893. There were four candidates in 
the field, — Lake, Upton, Emmons, 





and Waters. Lake and Emmons with- 
drew, and the vote between Waters 
and Upton resulted in favor of the for- 
mer, 8 to 3. Waters was born in Bos- 
ton twenty-one years ago, fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School, 
and learned the rudiments of Football 
in the Interscholastic Association. 
CoLtumsus Day at HArvarp. — 
Friday, Oct. 21, being set apart for 
the national celebration of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, the 
Faculty by an almost unanimous vote 
granted a holiday. The usual morn- 
ing Chapel services were converted 
into a commemoration of Columbus. 
After prayer by the Rev. F. G. Pea- 
body, and the reading of Psalm 118, 
the boy Choir, reinforced by the Glee 
Club, sang the Columbus Hymn, the 
music and words of which were writ- 
ten by Professor J. K. Paine for the 
dedication of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. The Hymn is as follows : — 
** All hail and welcome, nations of the earth ! 
Columbia’s greeting comes from every State. 
Proclaim to all mankind the world’s new birth 
Of freedom, age on age shall consecrate. 
Let war and enmity forever cease ; 
Let glorious art and commerce banish wrong ; 
The universal brotherhood of peace 
Shall be Columbia’s high, inspiring song.” 
After the hymn had been sung, 
Mr. Justin Winsor read an address, 
“ America Prefigured,” which is 
printed in full in another part of this 
issue. Professor John W. Churchill, of 
Andover, recited James Russell Low- 
ell’s_ poem Columbus,” the Glee 
Club sang “Domine Salve fac,” and 
the exercises closed with the National 
Hymn, ‘‘ My Country, ’t is of Thee.”’ 
The following courses in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Physical Training, 
counting for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science only, are given in the Scientific 
School for the first time this year : — 
1. The Elementary Physiology and 
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Hygiene of Common Life. — Personal 
Hygiene. —Emergencies. Half-course. 
Leciure, Mon. at 1.30, and Laboratory 
work Tu. at 9, or Th. at 12. Dr. G. 
W. Fitz. 

2. History of Physical Education. 
Half-course. Lecture, Mon. at 12. 
Drs. Sargent and G. W. Fitz. 

In this course a large amount of 
reading is required. 

3. Physiology of Exercise. — Origi- 
nal Experimental work and Thesis. 
Laboratory work, six hours a week. Dr. 
G. W. Fitz. 

Course 3 must be preceded by the 
course in General Physiology at the 
Medical School, or its equivalent. 

4, Anthropometry. — Measurements 
and Tests of the Body. — Effects of 
Age, Nature, and Physical Training. 
— Lectures and Practical Exercises. 
Half-course. Three times a week ( first 
half-year). Dr. Sargent. 

5. Applied Anatomy and Animal 
Mechanics. — Action of the Muscles 
in Different Exercises. — Lectures and 
demonstrations. Half-course. Three 
times a week (second half-year). Dr. 
Sargent. 

6. Remedial Exercises. — The Cor- 
rection of Abnormal Conditions and 
Positions. — Lectures and demonstra- 
tions. Half-course. Twice a week 
(second half-year). Dr. G. W. Fitz. 

Courses 4, 5, and 6 must be preceded 
by the course in General Anatomy at 
the Medical School, or its equivalent. 

The Harvard Musical Association 
opened to its members, on Nov. 25, 
the house, No. 1 West Cedar Street, 
which it has lately bought. The 
President, J. S. Dwight, 32, and his 
predecessor in office, H. W. Pickering, 
°31, the only survivors of the founders 
of the society in 1837, were present 
with four or five score other members 
and guests, among whom was Presi- 
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dent Eliot. The following programme 
was given: Bach, air, “ Vergiss mein 
nicht ;” Handel, recitative and air, 
from Acis and Galatea, “O, ruddier 
than the cherry,” Mr. Lamson ; Bee- 
thoven, trio in B flat, Op. 97, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, Messrs. 
Lang, Kneisel, and Schroeder ; Bee- 
thoven, song, “ Adelaide,” Mr. Winch. 
The spacious rooms devoted to the 
library and social meetings of the 
association were not vacated till after 
midnight. The social meetings will 
be continued fortnightly through the 
season, and the annual dinner will 
take place in January. 

Professor Wm. H. Burr, who has re- 
cently been appointed to take charge 
of the department of Engineering in 
the Lawrence Scientific School, gradu- 
ated from the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in the Class of 1872, and 
during the following three years occu- 
pied positions with a wrought-iron 
bridge company in New York city 
and on the water supply and sewerage 
system of Newark, N. J. He was 
then called to the Faculty of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute as Assist- 
ant in Rational and Technical Me- 
chanics, which position he held for one 
year, and was then made the head of 
that department. He filled the chair 
for eight years, and during that period 
published two books, “The Stresses in 
Bridge and Roof Trusses, Arched 
Ribs, and Suspension Bridges,” now in 
its seventh edition, and “The Elas- 
ticity and Resistance of the Materials 
of Engineering.” While teaching at 
Troy he also acted as consulting engi- 
neer at various times to the Northern 
Railroad Department of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Co., the water 
works and sewerage system of Lan- 
singburg, N. Y., and on other similar 


works. In the spring of 1884, when 
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the formation of the Union Bridge 
Co. caused the organization of the 
Phenix Bridge Co., he accepted the 
position of Engineer of Construction 
of the latter, and subsequently be- 
came General Manager. It was under 
his supervision that the large bridge 
structures of that company (among 
them the Chesapeake and Ohio bridge 
at Cincinnati, the Red Rock Canti- 
lever, the Pecos Viaduct, ete.) were 
designed and executed. In April, 
1891, he became Vice-President of 
Sooysmith & Co., consulting and con- 
tracting engineers for bridges, bridge 
foundations, and pneumatic subaqueous 
work, tunnels, ete. He has also been 
associated with Mr. Alfred P. Boller, 
consulting engineer of New York city, 
on the large bridges now building 
across the Harlem River. He has 
contributed to the papers and discus- 
sions of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. A recent paper by him on 
“The River Spans of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Bridge at Cincinnati, Ohio,” 
secured the Rowland Prize of that 
society at its annual meeting in Janu- 
ary last. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A second edition of Professor Lyon’s 
Assyrian Reader has been published 
by the Scribners. 

F. B. Sanborn, ’55, has been en- 
gaged on a biography of the late A. 
Bronson Alcott. 

In Harper’s for November, F. D. 
Millet, 69, described “ The Designers 
of the Fair.” 

“ A Mountain Europa,” a novelette 
in two parts, in the Century for Sep- 
tember and October, was by John W. 
Fox, Jr., ’83. 

Dr. D. D. Slade, 44, gave an ac- 
count of “ The First Capital Operation 
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under Influence of Ether,’’ in Scrib- 
ner’s for October. 

“The Eve of the French Revolu- 
tion,” by Edward J. Lowell, ’67, was 
issued during the autumn by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The November Century has a page 
and a half fragment by James Russell 
Lowell, ’38, on Francis Parkman, ’44. 
It was Mr. Lowell’s last work. 

The November Atlantic contained a 
poem on Whittier, by Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, ’29, and a critical essay by 
Professor G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 

F. R. Jones, ’87, has an article in 
the October number of the Harvard 
Law Review on the “ Liability of the 
Maker of a Check after Certifica- 
tion.” 

F. L. Gay, ’78, printed in the Octo- 
ber number of the Dedham Historical 
Register, “ Extracts from the Sewell 
Diary” (relating to Dedham), with 
notes. 

The North American Review for Oc- 
tober contained an article on “Safe- 
guards against the Cholera,” by Sam- 
uel W. Abbott (Med., 62), Secretary 
of the Boston Board of Health. 

Dr. Reynold W. Wilcox, Med., ’81, 
has edited W. Hale White’s “ Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy, Pharmacology, and 
Therapeuties.” (Blakinton, Son & 
Co. : Philadelphia.) 

Harper’s for December has “ A New 
Light on the Chinese,” by Henry B. 
McDowell, ’78, and a story entitled 
‘* How Lin MacLean went East,” by 
Owen Wister, ’82. 

A volume of Poems, by the late 
George Pellew, ’80, edited with an 
introduction by William D. Howells, 
Hon., ’67, has been issued by W. B. 
Clarke & Co., Boston. 

The New England Magazine for 
September contained an article on 
“Bird Traits” by Frank Bolles, 
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LL. B., 1882, and in the December At- 
lantic “ A Night Alone on Chocorua” 
is by the same writer. 

“ Historical and Political Essays,” 
by H. C. Lodge, ’71, contain mono- 
graphs on Madison, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, and Seward, and papers on politi- 
cal topics of more recent pertinence. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston). 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton, ’46, 
has brought out a revised edition of 
his translation of Dante’s “ New Life,” 
uniform with his translation of “The 
Divine Comedy.’’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston.) 

“The Real and Ideal in Literature ” 
is a volume of Essays by Frank Pres- 
ton Stearns, ’67, the translator of Von 
Holst’s “ John Brown.” It is dedicated 
to, and contains a portrait of, the late 
Frederick W. Loring, ’70. (Cupples : 
Boston. ) 

“Massinger and Ford,” the con- 
eluding lecture in Mr. Lowell’s series 
on the Elizabethan Dramatists, ap- 
peared in Harper’s for November. 
These lectures have subsequently been 
issued in book form by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Owen Wister, ’82, has recently 
published a romance entitled “The 
Dragon of Wantley: His Rise, His 
Voracity, and His Downfall.” It 
has numerous illustrations by John 
Stewardson, ’81. (Lippincott: Phila- 
delphia.) 

On Sept. 8 the Open Court began 
the publication of a series of articles 
by Charles S. Peirce, ’59, entitled 
“The Critic of Arguments.” This 
series is devoted to a critical and his- 
torical discussion of the methods of 
reasoning. 

The obituaries of George William 
Curtis and of Tennyson published in 
the Nation were by the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, Div., 64. The sketch of 
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Curtis has been republished in pam- 
phlet form, and may be had by sending 
ten cents to the office of the New York 
Evening Post. 

The New England Magazine for Oc- 
tober had several contributions from 
Harvard men, viz.: “The Acadian 
Province-by-the-Sea,” A. W. Eaton, 
80 ; “The Whereabouts of Vinland,” 
by L. G. Power, Law, 66; “ Fools 
Who came to Scoff,” a story, Robert 
B. Hale, 91; and “John Brown,” a 
sonnet, W. H. Carruth, A. M., ’89. 

Vol. III. of the Annual Report of 
the Geological Survey of Arkansas, 
for 1890, consists of an elaborate re- 
port by L. S. Griswold, ’89, on “ Whet- 
stones and the Novaculites of Arkan- 
sas.” It is a good-sized book, and is 
a valuable contribution to American 
geology, both economical and scien- 
tific. 

Professor A. S. Hill, ’53, has re- 
cently published “The Foundations of 
Rhetoric,” which is intended to help 
young writers “who have had some 
practice in writing, but who have not 
yet learned to express themselves 
well.” The book contains three parts 
devoted respectively to words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs. (Harpers: 
New York.) 

The Director of the Lake Labora- 
tory, Milwaukee, Wis., Dr. Howard 
Ayers, S. B., 1883, has an elaborate 
essay of 350 pp. on the “ Morphology 
of the Vertebrate Ear, with a Recon- 
sideration of its Functions,” in a 
recent number of the Journal of Mor- 
phology. This is the second of his 
contributions to “ Vertebrate Cepha- 
logenesis,’’ and is illustrated with 
twelve double plates. 

In the Forum for December Presi- 
dent Eliot, 53, writes on “An Edu- 
cational Reformation Needed ;” Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, answers the ques- 
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tion, “How Should a City Care for 
its Poor?” the Rev. John G. Brooks, 
Div., °75, discusses “Brandy and 
Socialism: the Gothenburg Plan ;” 
and the Rev. John W. Chadwick, Div., 
64, tells “Why the Fair Must be 
Opened on Sunday.”’ 

The November circular of the Lon- 
don publishers, Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co., announces the publication of a 
“ Text-book of the Embryology of 
Man and Mammals,”’ a translation 
from the German of Dr. O. Hertwig 
of the University of Berlin by Prof. 
Edward L. Mark of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The work appears simultane- 
ously in America from the publishing 
house of Macmillan & Co., New York. 

Professor J. B. Greenough, *56, has 
prepared a series of “ Progressive 
Pamphlets for Learning to Read Lat- 
in,” which will give in consecutive 
numbers selected passages adapted 
for all grades of advancement in pre- 
paratory schools, and some intended 
for college use, with suggestive re- 
marks and notes. The first number, 
Eutropius, designed for beginners, ap- 
peared in October. Each of these 
pamphlets will contain about thirty- 
two pages, and cost ten cents. (Ginn 
& Co.: Boston.) 

“The Beginner’s Greek Book,” by 
Professor John Williams White, Ph. 
D., 77, is intended to furnish work for 
the first year’s study. “I have as- 
sumed,” he says in the Preface, “that 
the main object of elementary instruc- 
tion in Greek is to teach the beginner 
to read ; further, that the pupils who 
use this book will be fifteen years of 
age, on the average, when they take 
it in hand, that they will already have 
studied Latin for at least one year, 
and that they are to be fitted at the 
end of two years to read simple Attic 
prose.” (Ginn & Co.: Boston.) 
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The Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists was held at London in 
September. Professor Lanman went 
over expressly to attend the Congress 
as Delegate of Harvard University. 
Sir Raymond West was the President 
of the Indian Section, and its %wo 
Vice-Presidents were Professor Biih- 
ler, of the University of Vienna, and 
Professor Lanman. Mr. Henry C. 
Warren, ’79, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented a paper on Buddhaghosa’s 
Path of Purity, an ancient Pali text on 
the Buddhist religion, which Mr. War- 
ren has nearly ready for publication. 

What will probably be the last vol- 
ume of the posthumous works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ’21, was issued re- 
cently, under the title of “ Natural 
History of Intellect, and Other Pa- 
pers.” Besides a General Index to 
Emerson’s Collected Works, it contains 
Natural History of Intellect, — notes 
of a series of lectures delivered by Em- 
erson at Harvard ; Memory ; Boston ; 
Michael Angelo ; Milton ; Papers from 
the Dial : Thoughts on Modern Litera- 
ture, Walter Savage Landor, Prayers, 
Agriculture of Massachusetts, Europe 
and European Books, Past and Pres- 
ent, A Letter, The Tragic. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

At the recent celebration of the 
70th birthday of the illustrious Ger- 
man zodlogist, Geheimrath Professor 
Dr. R. Leuckart, of Leipzig, he was 
presented with an album containing 
photographs of 150 of his former pu- 
pils, and a “ Festschrift’? embracing 
between thirty and forty separate 
zodlogical monographs written by per- 
sons who have been students in his 
laboratory. The Harvard men who 
contributed to the celebration were 
Professors Mark and Miinsterberg, 
and Doctors Fewkes, Parker, Patten, 
Pratt, Ward, and Whitman. The 
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“ Festschrift ” contains papers by Pro- 
fessor Mark, of Harvard, and Profes- 
sor Whitman, now of the University 
of Chicago. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics for Octover, Professor Dunbar 
has an important article on the Bank- 
Note Question. His conclusion is that 
centralized control of the issue of 
notes — which must in the nature of 
things be Federal control — is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a sound 
currency. The mere repeal of the 
present ten per cent. tax, without pro- 
vision for the security of STATE issues, 
he condemns. The scheme so far 
proposed for making State bank issues 
safe, he finds inadequate to accom- 
plish the object in view ; but he in- 
timates that it might be possible to 
frame an adequate scheme.—In the 
same issue, Professor Taussig has a 
brief article on Reciprocity, discussing 
the general workings of reciprocity 
treaties, and more particularly the 
working or the reciprocity provisions 
of the McKinley act. 

Charles Francis Adams, ’56, recently 
published “ Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History,’’ 2 vols. The first 
Episode deals with the settlement of 
Massachusetts Bay, showing the strug- 
gle which took place between the royal 
party, represented by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, and the Puritans led by John 
Winthrop. The second Episode re- 
fers to the early religious dispute in 
Massachusetts known as the Antino- 
mian controversy, the acccunt of which 
is now for the first time written from 
a modern or agnostic point of view. 
A picture is given of the theological, 
social, and intellectual condition of 
New England in 1630-40. The third 
Episode describes the slow growth 
and gradual development of a Massa- 
chusetts town from 1640 to 1890, and 


Marriages. 


[January, 


is a study, from original sources, of 
New England town government, its 
origin, methods, and results. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 


MARRIAGES. 


REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


. Arthur Rotch to Lisette De 
Wolf Colt, at Bristol R. L, 
Nov. 16. 

. Alfred Dwight Foster to Eve- 
lyn Margaret Samborne, daugh- 
ter of S. S. P. Samborne, at 
Timsbury, England, Nov. 17. 

. Henry Goldmark to Louise Con- 
dit Atkinson, at Kansas City, 
Mo., Sept. 22. , 

. Ezra Henry Baker to Martha 
Gertrude Keyes, daughter of 
Henry Keyes,at Boston, Nov. 16. 

. Howard Elliott to Janet Jan- 
uary, at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12. 

. James Otis to Jennie Washburn, 
daughter of Benjamin Dyer 
Washburn, at Cambridge, Nov. 
23. 

. Charles Bingham Penrose to 
Katharine Drexel, daughter of 
the late Joseph W. Drexel, at 
New York, Nov. 17. 

. James Woods Babcock to Kath- 
arine Guion, at Lincoln, N. C., 
Aug. 17. 

. Xanthus Henry Goodnough to 
Maria Trow Dyer, at Boston, 
Oct. 5. 

. Henry Bromfield Cabot to Anne 
MacMaster Codman, daughter 
of Charles R. Codman, at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 15. 

. Louis Butler McCagg to Edith 
Edgar King, daughter of the 
late Edward King, at Newport, 
R. I., Nov. 2. 

. William Allen Brooks to Helen 
Winchell, Nov. 9. 





1893.] 
1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 
1887. 


1889. 


1889. 


Charles Stanford Elgutter to 
Nellie Rosewater, Sept. 20. 
Chauncey Charles Foster to 
Martha Bradford Foster, Oct. 19. 
Alfred Augustus Gardner to 
Katharine Faber Willets, Aug. 
22. 

Emery Herman Rogers to Flor- 

ence Halliday, Aug. 24. 

Arthur Crittenden Smith to 

Harriet Foster White, Nov. 2. 

Edward Cabot Storrow to Car- 

oline M., daughter of G. R. 

Richardson, at Beverly, Sept. 1. 

John Rounds Smith to Mary 

Evelyn, daughter of Dr. J. B. 

Lyman, at Salem, Sept. 22. 

. Clarence Albert Hight to Em- 
ily, daughter of John B. Coyle, 
at Portland, Me., Nov. 9. 

. Robert F. Herrick to 
Taft,at Boston, Sept. 20. 

. Shepard Kimberly to Charlotte 
Hazard Fiske,at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Oct. 4. 

. F. P. Magoun to Jeanne Cos- 
sard Bartholow, at Orange, N. 
J., Oct. 8. 

. Frank L. Codman to Susie Lin- 
coln Tirrell, at East Boston, 
Dee. 7. 

. Arthur Malbon Little to Mary 

Hayward Neale, daughter of 

George F. Neale, at St. Louis, 

Mo., Nov. 29. 


Alice 


NECROLOGY. 


SEPTEMBER 1 To NoveMBER 30, 1892. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 


1831. Asaph Churchill, b. 20 April, 


1814, at Milton ; d. at Milton, 
29 Nov., 1892. 


Necrology. 


1833. 


1835. 


1838. 


1839. 


1844. 


1844. 


1844. 
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Abiel Abbot Livermore, D. D., 
b. 30 Oct., 1811, at Wilton, 
N. H.; d. at Wilton, N. H., 28 
Nov., 1892. 

William Rotch Robeson, b. 13 
July, 1814, near Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Boston, 6 Nov., 1892. 
William Aspinwall, LL. B., b. 
16 Feb., 1819, at London, Eng. ; 
d. at Brookline, 25 Oct., 1892. 
Samuel Longfellow, Rev., b. 18 
June, 1819, at Portland, Me. ; 
d. at Portland, Me., 3 Oct., 1892. 
Isaac Vose Bemis, b. 5 Nov., 
1824, at Boston ; d. at Water- 
town, 3 Oct., 1892. 

Warren Tilton, LL. B., b. 4 
Aug., 1824, at Newburyport ; d. 
at Boston, 9 Oct., 1892. 

Henry Blatchford Wheelwright, 
b. 22 May, 1824, at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; d. at Newburyport, 2 
Nov., 1892. 


. Edmund Tucker Eastman, M. 


D., b. 6 Nov., 1820, at Hamp- 
stead, N. H.; d. at Boston, 7 
Nov., 1892. 


. Thomas Chase, LL. D., b. 16 


June, 1827, at Worcester ; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 5 Oct., 1892. 


. John Appleton Bailey, LL. B., 


b. 23 July, 1828, at Dorchester; 
d. at Dorchester, 12 Nov., 1892. 


. Edward Francis Daland, b. 1 


Oct., 1835, at Salem; d. at 
Brookline, 7 Oct., 1892. 


. Nicholas Longworth Anderson, 


b. 22 April, 1838, at Cincinnati, 
O.; d. at Lucerne, Switzerland, 
18 Sept., 1892. 


. Charles Leavitt Beals Whitney, 


LL. B., Ph. D., b. 21 Oct., 1850, 
at Springfield ; d. at Brookline, 
14 Sept., 1892. 


. Jobn Walter Wells, b. 10 Dec., 


1854, at Chicopee Falls; d. at 
Woodbury, N. J., 8 Nov., 1892. 
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1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 





. John Favill, d. 


- Henry Preston 





Necrology. 


Sumner Rankin Albee, b. 24 
April, 1867, at Cambridge ; d. 
at Cambridge, 21 Sept., 1892. 
Joseph Nickerson, b. 23 July, 
1866, at Sterling ; d. at Har- 
riettstown, N. Y., 25 Oct., 1892. 
John Samuel Blunt, b. 12 July, 
1869, at Milford ; d. at Milford, 
6 Nov., 1892. 

Robert Rantoul Endicott, b. 9 
Dec., 1868, at Beverly ; d. at 
Beverly, 7 Sept., 1892. 


Medical School. 


. Kendall Flint, b. 4 Feb., 1807, 


at Danvers ; d. at Haverhill, 28 
Sept., 1892. 


. Henry Cowles, d. at Saxonville, 


8 Oct., 1892. 

at Madison, 
Wis., 9 Dec., 1883. 

Pratt, d. 
Eufaula, Ala., 9 Nov., 1866. 


at 


. Alexander Donald William Mar- 


tin, d. at South Boston, 1877. 


. Thomas Fletcher Oakes, d. at 


Titusville, Pa., 29 Feb., 1876. 


. Joseph Lordly Bunting, d. at 


Granville, N. S., 2 April, 1871. 


. George Albert Pike, b. 21 Aug., 


1848, at Newburyport; d. at 
Bristol, R. I., 8 Nov., 1892. 


. Franklin Henry Hooper, b. 19 


Sept., 1850, at Dorchester ; d. 
at Boston 22 Nov., 1892. 


1879. 


1887. 


1892. 


1853. 


1858. 


1860. 


1841. 


Med. 


1894. 


(January. 


Richard Cook Borden Hartley, 
b. 16 Dec., 1856, at Fall River ; 
d. at Vienna, Austria, 29 May, 
1881. 

George Edward Cole, d. at She- 
boygan, Wis., 26 Sept., 1892, 
aged 32. 

Daniel Oakey, b. 2 Sept., 1869, 
at New York, N.Y. ; d. at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., 22 Oct., 1892. 


Honorary Graduates. 


Thomas William Parsons (A. 
M.), b. 18 Aug., 1819, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Scituate, 3 Sept., 
1892. 

James Bicheno Francis (A. M.), 
b. 18 May, 1815, at Southleigh, 
Oxfordshire, Eng.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 18 Sept., 1892. 

John Greenleaf Whittier (A. 
M., LL. D.), b. 17 Dec., 1807, 
at Haverhill; d. at Hampton 
Falls, N. H., 7 Sept., 1892. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Eben William Rollins d. 6, not 
7, Aug., 1892. 

1890. Clarence Whitfield Pelton, 
b. 23 Oct., 1865, at Newton. 





Ernest Frederick Hill, b. 25 
March, 1871, at Wakefield ; d. 
at Wakefield, 18 Nov., 1892. 


CORRECTIONS IN NO. 1. 


Page 68, line 14, for Cambridge read Boston. 
Page 108, line 29, for /-nglish read Latin. 


Page 167, W. A. Chanler belongs to 1890, not to 1885. 














